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INTRODUCTION. 

Oliver Goldsmith was bom on the 10th of November, 1728, irl the 
Irish village of Pallas, in the County of Longford. His father was a 
Protestant clergyman who had married the daughter of the Bev. 
Oliver Jones, his schoolmaster at Elphin. The Rev. Charles Gold- 
smith farmed a few fields, did Church-duty at Pallas, and received 
some payment for assisting his wife's uncle, who was rector of the 
adjoining parish of Kilkenny- west ; but aU his work produced only an 
average income of forty pounds a year. 

In 1730, when Oliver Goldsmith was two years old, his father suc- 
ceeded to the rectory of Kilkenny- west, and went to live six miles from 
Pallas, in a house with farm land, just outside the village of Lissoy. 
Succession to the rectory raised his income to £200 a year. Though 
Oliver Goldsmith wrote verses as soon as he could form words with 
his pen, he was looked upon as stupid. At six years old he was 
placed in the village school under Thomas Byrne, a retired quarter, 
master of an Irish regiment. Before he was eight years old the child 
was almost killed by an attack of confluent small-pox which destroyed 
his complexion for life, and left deep permanent marks upon his face. 
Then followed school years at Elphin, Athlone, and Edgworthstown. 

Meanwhile, Goldsmith's brother Henry, seven years his senior, had 
obtained a scholarship at Trinity College, Dublin, and had been earn- 
ing money at home as private tutor to Daniel Hodson, the son of a 
gentleman of good means, who Hved near Athlone. Daniel Hodson 
married privately his tutor's elder sister Catharine. The young man's 
father was indignant. The young woman's father felt his honour 
touched, and made amends by contracting to give four hundred pounds 
with his daughter as a marriage portion. This crippled the family 
resources at the time when it was Oliver's turn to go to Dublin. He 
must be content now to go as a sizar, student and servant. Oliver Gold- 
smith shrank from this, but the Rev. Thomas Contarine, an uncle by 
marriage with his father's sister, bad always believed in this nephew, 
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had paid part of the cost of his education, was good to him in every 
way, and now persuaded him to bear what was no real indignity. 

At college, Oliver Goldsmith was still awkward in manners. In 
1747, when his age was nineteen, and he had been at college for about 
a year and a half, his father died, and his mother had to remove to a 
small cottage at Ballymahon, while his brother, now the Rev. Henry 
Goldsmith, was in the position that his father had held when Oliver 
was born. He was also master of the village school at Lissoy. Never- 
theless, Oliver Goldsmith struggled on at Dublin, and graduated as 
B. A, at the age of twenty-one, on the 27th of February, 1749. 

He was to enter the Church, the family profession. Out of his home 
experience had grown in his mind some part of the ideal of " The Vicar 
of Wakefield." But he must wait until he was of age to be ordained, 
and want of means kept him idle in his mother's cottage at Ballymahon. 
He went to his ordination examination unprepared, and was rejected. 
After this, he was tutor for a year in the house of a Mr. Flinn, to whom 
his uncle Contarine had recommended him, and left because he had 
accused one of the family of unfairness in card-playing. He came 
home, however, with thirty pounds in his pocket, and on a good horse 
of his own, which took him next to Cork, whence he had thought of 
sailing to America. But he returned to his mother in six weeks with 
no money. His mother was out of hope and angry ; his brothers and 
sisters had some trouble in making peace. 

The good uncle Thomas Contarine next came to Oliver's relief, and 
gave him fifty pounds, which were to take him to London and start him 
there in the study of law. They took him no farther than Dublin, 
where he lost all at play. Hoipie troubles now increased, and Gold- 
smith's uncle Contarine came to believe that his nephew would do well 
in medicine. Uncle Contarine again found money, and in 1752 Oliver 
Goldsmith, aged twenty-four, proceeded to study medicine in Edinburgh. 
He remained in Edinburgh eighteen months. With help from chance 
earnings, Oliver lived five months upon six pounds drawn from his 
uncle ; at the end of that time he drew only four pounds. Living 
when men might use variety of colour in their clothes, he liked bright 
colour and wore it. But his tailor's bill for a year at Edinburgh was 
under ten pounds. 

With twenty pounds from his uncle Contarine, he left Edinburgh to 
continue his studies at Leyden. At Leyden, he drew no more money 
from his uncle. When he had been there for nearly a year, he left 
without having graduated, and set forth upon his travels in Europa 
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Before leaving he had sent a valuable present of Dutch bulbs to Uncle 
Contarine, and had in that way reduced himself to the last guinea. 

Then followed a year of wandering about Europe, flute-playing to 
win a lodging in French peasants' cottages, disputing in Italian univer- 
sities for the board and lodging given to the challenger and the viaticum 
that sped him on his way. On his way, also, he picked up a medical 
degree, and wrote himself " M.D." when he came home. He travelled 
through Flanders, was at Antwerp, and at Louvain. In France he 
stayed for some little time in Paris, and somewhere in the course of his 
travels he talked with Voltaire. He travelled through Switzerland 
resting at Geneva ; passed on through Piedmont, and visited Milan) 
Verona, Padua, Mantua, Florence. Direct contact with the life of 
every region he passed through made his year's travel fruitful in the 
true experience of life, and gave him the kind of knowledge that is 
most easily transmuted into wisdom. During this year of wandering the 
opening lines of Goldsmith's poem of " The Traveller " were written, 
and the poem itself probably began to shape itself within his mind. 

Having tramped from Dover to London in February, 1756, Oliver Gold- 
smith, then twenty-eight years old, suffered and hoped for the next three 
years in London, through varying forms of poverty and struggle. He made 
pills and potions for an apothecary at the comer of Monument Yard. 
He tried independent practice of medicine among the poor at Bankside. 
He corrected the proofs at Richardson's printing office in Salisbury 
Court. He became usher at the school, in Peckham, of the Rev. Dr. 
Milner, a Presbyterian minister. Here he had friendly faces about 
him. Dr. Milner wrote ; and at his table Goldsmith met Ralph 
Griffith, the bookseller, who had started the Monthly Review eight 
years before. Goldsmith's conversation caused Griffith to ask Dr. 
Milner whether his usher could not write. Griffith tried the usher's 
powers, and found that it would be greatly to his own advantage to 
induce Goldsmith to give up teaching, and enter his service as a regular 
writer for the Monthly Review^ under its proprietor's direction. He 
worked for Griffith, living in his house during the five months ; then 
gave up that situation as intolerable, lived as he could, and had his 
letters addressed to a coffee-house. He worked now with his pen, and 
after a while planned that '* Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning in Europe" which is printed at the end of the present 
volume. On the 21st of December, 1758, Goldsmith went up to 
Surgeon's Hall to offer himself for examination for the office of "mate 
to an hospital," and " was found not qualified.'* 
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Clouds of adversity were about Goldsmith in April, 1759, when the 
" Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe *' was 
published by Dodsley, in 12mo., without its author's name upon the title- 
page. The little book is interesting, as it represents the beginning of 
Goldsmith's true life as a writer. It was suggested by the fact that in 
his year of travel he had seen something of Europe. He blunders 
. boldly, speaks of Celtic as the language of the Eddas, and finds in Dante, 
who " addressed a barbarous people in a method suited to their appre- 
hensions, a strange mixture of good sense and absurdity. The truth 
is, he owes most of his reputation to the obscurity of the times in 
which he lived. As in the land of Benin a man may pass for a prodigy 
of parts who can read, so in an age of barbarity a small degree of excel- 
lence ensures success." Of this first essay of Goldsmith's it may more 
certainly be said that there is a strange mixture in it of good sense and 
absurdity. He is right in the main : his sympathies are with the men 
of independent thought, and he sees clearly the fact that it is a poor 
time in Literature when criticism leads the way. 

The year 1759 — year of Johnson's "Rasselas,'' and Voltaire's 
'* Candide "—divides in Goldsmith's life the years of apprenticeship from 
the years in which he applied all he had learnt to the delight and in- 
struction of his countrymen. First came Essays ; and Goldsmith's 
Essays will be given in another volume of this Library. Li the Litro- 
duction to that volume I will speak of the years after 1759. Here I 
have wished to dwell only upon those earlier experiences of life 
out of which Goldsmith drew the tenderness and playful wisdom of 
" The Vicar of Wakefield." 

H.M. 
August^ 1885. 
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There are a hundred faults in this thing, and a hundred things might be said 
to prove them beauties. But it is ne^less. A book may be amusing with 
numerous errors, or it may be very dull without a single absurdity. The hero 
of this piece unites in himself the three greatest characters upon earth ; he is 
a priest, an husbandman, and the father of a family. He is drawn as ready 
to teach, and ready to obey ; as simple in affluence, and majestic in adversity. 
In this age of opulence and refinement, whom can such a character please ? 
Such as are fond of high life will turn with disdain from the simpUcity of his 
country fire-side. Such as mistake ribaldry for humom*, will find no wit in his 
harmless conversation ; and such as have been taught to deride religion, will 
laugh at one whose chief stores of comxbrt are drawn from futurity. 

OJiIVBR Gocdbmith. 
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OHAPTBB L 

SHE DESOBIPTION OF THB FAMILY OF WAKEFIELD, IN WHICH A EINDBBD 
LIKENESS PBEYAILS AS WELL OF MINDS AS OF PEBSONS. 

I WAS ever of opinion, that the honest man who married and brought up a 
large family, did more serricc than he who continued single and only talked of 
population. From this motive, I had scarcely taken orders a year before I 
began to think seriously of matnmony, and chose my wife as she did her wed- 
ding-gown, not for a fine glossy surface, but such qualities as would wear well. 
To do her justice, she was a good-natured notable woman j and as for breeding, 
there were few country ladies who could shew more. She could read any 
English book without much spelling ; but for pickling, preserving, and cookery, 
none could excel her. She prided herself also upon being an excellent con- 
triver in housekeeping ; though I oouAd never find that we grew richer with 
•11 her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our fondness increased as we 
grew old. There was in fact nothing that could make us angry with the world 
or each other. We had an elegant house, situated in a fine country, and a 
good neighbourhood. The year was spent in moral or rural amusements, in 
visiting our rich neighbours, and relieving such as were poor. We had no 
revolutions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo ; all oxur adventures were by the 
fire-side, and all our migrations from the blue bed to the brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often had the traveller or stranger visit us to 
taste our gooseberry wine, for which we had great reputation ; and I profess 
with the veracity of an historian, that I never knew one of them find fault 
with it. Our cousins too, even to the fortieth remove, all remembered their 
affinity, without any help from the heralds' office, and came very frequently 
to see us. Some of them did us no great honour by these claims of kindred ; 
as we had the blind, the maimed, and the halt, amongst the number. How- 
ever, my wife always insisted that, as they were the same flesh and bloody they 
ehould sit with us at the same table. So that, if we hsid not very rich, we 
generally had very happy, friends about us j for this remark will hold good 
tLrough life, that the poorer the guest, the better pleased he ever is with being 
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treated : and as lome men gase with admiration at the colotin of a tulip, or 
the wJQg of a butt^rflj{,.80 I.\tA8^7 nature an admirer of happy human facet. 
HoweT«cr,-wken an^cpnO |>f$)yr Relations was found to be a person of Teiy 
bad chacra<1;er, a trolibldsbmb ^es^, or one we desired to get nd of, upon his 
leawn^ ii^lv»HS(f J^<e«rtr t^bcal«%to lend him a riding-ooat, or a pair of 
boetkoivffdbi^iOe^flti^^^r^t {^Vik%lf ▼<due, and I always had the satisfaction 
of llbaing He'neTer came Sack to return them. By tliis the house was cleared 
of such as we did not like ; but nerer was the fSumly of Wakefield known to 
turn the trareller, or the poor dependent, out of doors. 

Thus we liTed scTeral years in a state of much happiness ; not but that we 
sometimes had those little rubs which ProTidenoe sends to enhance the Talue 
of its f&YOurs. My orchard was often robbed by schoolboys, and my wife's 
custards plundered by the cats or the children. The 'Squire would sometimes 
fall asleep in the most pathetic parts of my sermon, or his lady return my 
wife's oirilities at church with a mutilated courte^. But we soon got oyer 
the uneasiness caused by such accidents, and usually in three or four days 
began to wonder how they rexed us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, as they were educated without 
boftness, so they were at once well-formed and healthy ; my sons hardy and 
active, my daughters beautiful and blooming. When I stood in the midst of 
the little circle, which promised to be the supports of my declining age, I 
could not avoid repeating the famous story of Count Abensberg, who, in Henrj 
II.'s progress through Germany, while other courtiers came wiUi their treasures, 
brought his thirty-two children, and presented them to his sorereign as the 
most Taluable offering he had to bestow. In this manner, though I had but 
six, I considered them as a yery yaluable present made to my cotmtry, and 
consequently looked upon it as my debtor. Our eldest son was named George, 
aA-er Ms uncle, who left U3 ten thousand pounds. Our second child, a girl, I 
intended to call after her aunt Q-rissel ; but my wife, who, during her preg- 
nancy, had been reading romances, insisted upon her being called Oliyia. Li 
less than another year we had another daughter, and now I was determined 
that Grissel should be her name ; but a rich relation taking a fancy to stand 
godmother, the girl was, by her directions, called Sophia : so that we had two 
romantic names in the family ; but I solemnly protest, I had no hand in it. 
Moses was our next, and after an interval of twelye years we had two sons more. 

It would be fruidess to deny exultation when I saw my Uttle ones about 
me ; but the yanity and the satbfaction of my wife were eyen greater than 
mine. When our visitors would say, " Well, upon my word, Mrs. Primrose, 
you have the finest children in the whole country." — " Ay, neighbour," she 
would answer, " they are as heaven made them, handsome enougn, if they be 
good enough % for handsome is that handsome does." And then she would 
bid the girb hold up their heads ; who, to conceal nothing, were certainly very 
handsome. Mere outside is so very trifling a circumstance with me, that I 
should scarcely have remembered to mention it, had it not been a general topic 
of conversation in the cotmtry. Olivia, now about eighteen, had that luxuri- 
ancy of beauty with which painters generally draw Hebe ; open, sprightly, and 
commanding. Sophia's features were not so striking at first ; but often did 
more certain execution ; for they were soft, modest, and alluring. The one 
vanquished by a single blow, the other by efforts successfully repeated. 

lie temper of a woman is generally formed from the turn of her features, 
at least it was so with my daughters. Olivia wished for many lovers, Sophia 
to secure one. Olivia was oftin affected from too great a desire to please. 
Sophia even repressed excellence from her fears to offend. The one entertained 
me with her vivacity when I was gay, the other with her sense when I was 
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■eriouB. But these qualities were neTer carried to excesi in either, and 1 
hare often seen them exchange characters for a whole day together. A suit of 
mourning has transformed mj coquette into a prude, and a new set of ribands 
has given hep younger sister more than natural vivacity. My eldest son, 
G-eorge, was bred at Oxford, as I intended him for one of the learned pro- 
fessions. My second boy, Moses, whom I designed for business, received a 
sort of a miscellaneous education at home. But it is needless to attempt de- 
scribing the particular characters of young people that had seen but very little 
of the world. In short, a family likeness prevailed through all ; and, properly 
speaking, they had but one character, that of being all equally generous, ore- 
dulooB, simple, and inoffensive. 

CHAPTER n. 

VAMTLY laSVOBTVITBS. THB LOSS OV TOBTUNB ONLT 0BBTB8 TO INOBBA0X 
THB PBIDB OV THB WOBTHY. 

Thb temporal concerns of our fomily were chiefly committed to my wife's 
management $ as to the spiritual, I took them entirely under my own direction. 
The profits of my living, which amounted to but thirty-five pounds a year, I 
made over to the orphans and widows of the clergy of our diocese ; for, having 
a fortime of my own, I was careless of temporalities, and felt a secret pleaaure 
in doing my duty without reward. I also set a resolution of keeping no cu- 
rate, and of being acquainted with every man in the parish, exhorting the 
married men to temperance, and the bachelors to matrimony ; so that in a few 
years it was a common saying, that there were three strange wants at Wake- 
field, a parson wanting pride, yoimg men wanting wives, and ale-houses want- 
ing customers. 

Matrimony was always one of my favourite topics, and I wrote several 
eermons to prove its kappiness : but there was a peculiar tenet which I made 
a point of supporting ; for I maintained with Whiston, that it was unlawful 
for a priest of die church of England, after the death of his first wife, to take 
a second, or, to express it in one word, I valued myself upon being ^a strict 
monogamist. 

I was early initiated into this important dispute, on which so many laborious 
volumes have been written. I published some tracts upon the subject myself, 
which, as they never sold, I have the consolation of thinking are read only by 
the happy Few* Some of my Mends called this my weak side ; but alas ! they 
had not Uke me made it the subject of long contemplation. The more I re- 
flected upon it, the more important it appeared ; I even went a step beyond 
Whiston in displaying my principles : as he had engraven upon his wife's 
tomb that she was the only wife of William Whiston ; so I wrote a similar 
epitaph for my wife, though still living, in which I extolled her prudence, 
economy, and obedience, till death ; and having got it copied fair, with an 
elegant frame, it was placed over the chinmey-piece, where it answered several 
very useful purposes. It admonished my wife of her duty to me, and my 
fidelity to her ; it inspired her with a passion for fSame, and constantly put her 
in mind of her end. 

It was thus, perhaps, from hearing marriage so often recommended, that my 
eldest son, just upon leaving college, fixed his aff'ections upon the daughter of 
a neighbouring clergyman, who was a dignitary in the church, and in circum- 
stances to give her a large fortune : but fortune was her smallest accomplish- 
ment. Miss Arabella Wilmot was allowed by all (except my two daughters) lo 
be completely pretty. Her youth, health, and innocence, were still heightened 
by a complexion so transparent, and such an happy sensibility of look, as even 
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Age conld not gaze on with indifierenoe. As Mr. Wilmot knew that I oonld 
make a very handsome settlement on mj son, he was not arerse to the match ; 
BO both families lived together in all that harmony which genen^y precedes an 
expected alliance. Being conyinced by experience that the days of courtship 
are the most happy of our lires, I was willing enough to lengtiien the period ; 
and the various amusements which the young couple every day shared in 
eacli other's company, seemed to increase their passion. We were generally 
awaked in the morning by music, and on fine days rode a himting. The hours 
between breakfast and dinner the ladies devoted to dress and study: they 
usually read a page, and then gazed at themselves in the glass, which even 
philosophers might own often presented the page of greatest beauty. At din- 
ner my wife took the lead j for as she always insisted upon carving every thing 
herself, it being her mother's way, she gave us upon these occasions the his- 
tory of every dish. When we had dined, to prevent the ladies leaving us, \ 
generally ordered the table to be removed j and sometimes, with the music- 
master's assistance, the girls would give us a very agreeable concert. Walking 
out, drinking tea, country-dances, and forfeits, shortened the rest of the 
day, without the assistance of cards, as I hated aU manner of gaming, except 
backgammon, at which my old friend and I sometimes took a twopenny hit. 
Nor can I here pass over an ominous circumstance that happened the last time 
we played together ; I only wanted to fling a quatre, and yet I threw deuce- 
ace five times running. 

Some months were elapsed in this mMiner, tiU at last it was thoughl 
convenient to fix a day for the nuptials of the young couple, who seemed 
earnestly to desire it. During the preparations for tlie wedding, I need not 
describe the busy importance of my wife, nor the sly looks of my daughters : 
in fact, my attention was fixed on another object, the completing a tract which 
I intended shortly to pubUsh in defence of my favourite principle. As I looked 
upon this as a master-piece, both for argument and style, I could not in the 
pride of my heart avoid shewing it to my old friend Mr. Wilmot, as I made 
no doubt 01 receiving his approbation j but not till too late I discovered that 
he was most violently attached to the contrary opinion, and with good reason ; 
for he was at that time actually courting a fourfli wife. This as may be ex- 
pected, produced a dispute attended with some acrimony, which threatened to 
interrupt oxir intended alliance ; but on the day before that appointed for the 
ceremony, we agreed to discuss the subject at large. 

It was managed with proper spirit on both sides ; he asserted that I 
was heterodox, I retorted the charge : he replied, and I rejoined. In the 
mean time, while the controversy was hottest, I was called out by one of my 
relations, who, with a face of concern, advised me to give up the dispute, at 
least till my son's wedding was over. " How!" cried I, " relinquish the cause 
of truth, and let him be an husband, already driven to the very verge of ab- 
surdity! You might as well advise me to give up my fortune, a? my 
argument. " " Your fortune," returned my friend, " I am now sorry to inform 
you, is almost nothing. The merchant in town, in whose hands your money 
was lodged, has gone oft', to avoid a statute of bankruptcy, and is thought not 
to have left a shilling in the pound. I was unwilling to shock you or the 
family with the account till after the wedding : but now it may serve to 
moderate your warmth in the argument ; for, I suppose, your own prudence 
will enforce the necessity of dissembling, at least till your son has the young 
lady's fortune secure." ^-^— " Well," returned I, " if what you tell me be 
true, and if I am to be a beggar, it shall never make me a rascal, or induce me 
to isavow my principles. I '11 go this moment and inform the company of 
my circumstances ; and as for the argimient, I even here retract my former 
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Mmcessions in tiie old gentlemaii's fayour, nor will I allow bim now to be 
an husband in anj sense of the expression. 

It would be endless to describe* the different sensations of both families 
when I diTulged the news of our misfortune ; but what others felt was slight 
to what the lorers appeared to endure. Mr. Wilmot, who seemed before 
sufficientlj inclined to break off the match, was by this blow soon determined; 
one virtue he had in perfection, which was prudence, too often the only one 
that is left us at seyenty-two. 

CHAPTER in. 

A MI&BATION. THE FOBTTJNATB CIBCUMSTANOES OP OFB LiySS ABE OENB- 
EALLY FOTJND AT LAST TO BE OF OUE OWK PEOOUEINO. 

The only hope of our family now was, that the report of our misfortune 
might be maUcious or premature : but a letter from my agent in town isoon 
came with a confirmation of every particular. The loss of fortune to myself 
alone would have been trifling ; the only uneasiness I felt was for my family, 
who were to be humble without an education to render them callous to 
contempt. • 

Near a fortnight had passed before I attempted to restrain their affliction ; 
for premature consolation is but the remembrancer of sorrow. During this in- 
terval, my thoughts were employed on some future means of supporting them; 
and at last a small cure of fifteen pounds a year was offered me in a different 
neighbourhood, where I could still enjoy my principles without molestation. 

With this proposal I joyfully closed, having determined to increase my 
salary by managing a little farm. 

Having taken this resolution, my next care was to get together the wrecks 
of my fortune ; and all debts collected and paid, out of fourteen thousand 
pounds we had but four hundred remaining. My chief attention therefore 
was now to bring down the pride of my family to their circumstances ; for I 
well knew that aspiring beggary is wretchedness itself. " You cannot be 
ignorant, my children," cried I, " that, no prudence of ours could have 
prevented our late misfortune ; but prudence may do much in disappointing its 
effects. We are now poor, my fondlings, and wisdom bids us conform to our 
humble situation. Let us then, without repining, give up those splendours 
with which numbers are wretched, and seek in humbler circumstances that 
peace with which all may be happy. The poor live pleasantly without our 
help, why then should not we learn to live without theirs ? No, my children, 
let us from this moment give up all pretensions to gentility ; we have still 
enough left for happiness if we are wise, and let us draw upon content for the 
deficiencies of fortune." 

As my eldest son was bred a scholar, I determined to send him to town, 
where his abilities might contribute to our support and his own. The separa- 
tion of friends and families is, perhaps, one of the most distressful circumstances 
attendant on penury. The day soon arrived on which we were to disperse 
for the first time. My son, after taking leave of his mother and the rest, who 
mingled their tears with their kisses, came to ask a blessing from me. This I 
gave him from my heart, and which, added to five guineas, was all the patri 
mony I liad now to bestow. " You are going, my boy," cried I, " to London 
on foot, in the manner Hooker, your gi-eat ancestor, travelled there before you. 

Take from me the same horse that was given him by the good Bishop 

Jewel, this staff, and take this book too, it will be your comfort on the way : 

these two lines in it are worth a million, / have keen young, and now am oldi 

" yei never taw I the righteout man forsaken^ or hU seed begging their Iread. Let 
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this be your (xmsolation as you trayel on. Go, my boy ; whaieter be thy for> 
tune let me see thee onoe a year ; still keep a good heart, and farewell" Ai 
he was possessed of integrity and honour, I was under no apprehensions from 
throwing him naked into the amphitheatre of life \ for I knew he would act a 
good part whether yanquished or rictorious. 

His departure only prepared the way for our own, wliich arriyed a few days 
afterwards. The leaymg a neighbourhood in which we had enjoyed so many 
hours of tranquillity, was not without a tear which scarcely fortitude itself could 
suppress. Besides, a journey of seyenty miles to a family that had hitherto 
neyer been aboye ten from home, filled us with apprehension, and the cries 
of the poor, who followed us for some miles, contributed to increase it The 
first day's journey brought ns in safety within thirty miles of our future retreat, 
and we put up for the night at an obscure inn in a yillage by the way. When 
we were shewn a room, I desired the landlord, in my usual way, to let us haye 
his company, with which he complied, as what he drank would increase the 
bill next morning. He knew, howeyer, the whole neighbourhood to which I 
was remoying, particularly 'Squire Thomhill, who was to be my landlord, and 
who liyed withm a few miles of the place. This gentleman he described as one 
who desired to know little fnore of the world than its pleasures, being particu- 
larly remarkable for his attachment to the fair sex. He obseryed that no yirtue 
was able to resist his arts and assiduity, and that scarcely a &rmer*s daughter 
within ten miles round but what had found him successful and faithless. 
Though this accoimt gaye me some pain, it had a yery different effect upon my 
daughters, whose features seemed to brighten with the expectation of an ap- 
proaching triumph ; nor was my wife less pleased and confident of their al- 
lurements and yirtue. While our thoughts were thus employed, the hostess 
entered the room to inform her husband, that the strange gentleman, who had 
been two days in the house, wanted money, and could not satisfy them for his 
reckoning. " Want money !*' replied the host, *' that must be impossible ; for 
it was no later than yesterday he paid three guineas to our beadle to spare an 
old broken soldier that was to be whipped through the town for dog-stealing." 
The hostess, howeyer, still persisting in her first assertion, he was preparing 
to leaye the room, swearing that he would be satisfied one way or another, 
when I begged the landlord would introduce me to a stranger of so much 
charity as he described. With this he complied, shewing-in a gentleman who 
seemed to be about thirty, dressed in clothes that once were laced. His per- 
son was well-formed, and his face marked with the lines of thinking. He had 
something short and dry in his address, and seemed not to understand cere- 
mony, or to despise it. Upon the landlord's leaying the room, I could not 
avoid expressing my concern to the stranger at seeing a gentleman in such 
circumstances, and offered him my purse to satisfy the present demand. " I 
take it with all my heart. Sir," replied he, " and am glad that a late oyersight 
in giying what money I had about me, has shewn me that there are still some 
men like you. I must, howeyer, preyiously intreat being informed of the 
xtame and residence of my benefactor, in order to repaj hun as soon as pos- 
sible." In this I satisfied him fully, not only mentiomng my name and late 
misfortunes, but the place to which I was going to remoye. " This," cried he, 
'* happens still more luckily than I hoped for, as I am going the same way 
myself, haying been detained here two days by the floods, which, I hope, by 
to-morrow will be found passable." I testified the pleasure 1 should haye in 
his company, and, my wife and daughters joining in mtreaty, he was preyailed 
upon to stay supper. The stranger's conyorsation, which was at once pleasing 
and instructiye, induced me to wish for a continuance of it ; but it was now higo 
time to retire and take refreshment against the fatigues of the following day. 
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The next morning we all let forward together : my fiekmilj on horseback, 
while Mr. Burchell, our new companion, walked along the foot-path by the 
road-side, obserying with a smile, that, as we were ill-mounted, he would be 
too generous to attempt leaving us behind. As the floods were not yet sub- 
sided, we were obliged to hire a guide, who trotted on before, Mr. BurcheU and 
I bringing up the rear. We lightened the fatigues of the road with philoso- 
phical disputes, which he seemed to understand perfectly. But what surprised 
me most was, that though he was a money-borrower, he defended his opmions 
with as much obstinacy as if he had been my patron. He now and then also 
informed me to whom the different seats belonged that lay in our view as we 
travelled the road. " That," cried he, pointing to a very magnificent house 
wliich. stood at some distance, " belongs to Mr. Thomhill, a young gentleman 
who enjoys a large fortune, though entirely dependent on the will of his uncle.. 
Sir William Thomhill, a gentleman, who, content with a little himself, permits 
his nephew to enjoy the rest, and chiefly resides in town." ** What !" cried 
I, " is my young landlord then the nephew of a man whose virtues, generosity, 
and singidarities, are so imiversally known P I have heard Sir William 
ThornhiU represented as one of the most generous, yet whimsical men in the 

kingdom ; a man of consummate benevolence." ** Something, perhaps, too 

much 80," replied Mr. BurcheU, '* at least lie carried benevolence to an excess 
when young ; for his passions were then strong, and as they were all upon the 
side of virtue, they lea it up to a romantic extreme. He early began to aim 
at the qualifications of the soldier and scholar ; was soon distmguished in the 
army, and had some reputation among men of learning. Adulation ever fol- 
lows the ambitious j for such alone receive most pleasure from flatteiy. He 
was surrounded with crowds, who shewed him only one side of their charac- 
ter } so that he began to lose a regard for private interest in universal sympa- 
thy. He loved all mankind ; for fortune prevented him from knowing that 
there were rascals. Physicians tell us of a disorder in which the whole body 
is so exquisitely sensible, that the slightest touch gives pain : what some have 
thus suffered in their persons, this gentleman felt in his mind. The slightest 
distress, whether real or fictitious, touched him to the quick, and liis soul 
laboured under a sickly sensibility of the miseries of others. Thus disposed 
to relieve, it will be easily conjectured, he found numbers disposed to solicit : 
his profusions began to impair his fortune, but not his good-nature ; that, in- 
deed, was seen to increase as the other seemed to decay ; he grew improvident 
as he grew poor ; and though he talked like a man of sense, his actions were 
those of a fooL Still, however, being surrounded with importunity, and no 
longer able to satisfy every request that was made him, instead of mxmey he 
gave promises. They were all he had to bestow, and he had not resolution 
enough to give any man pain by a denial. By this he drew round him crowds 
of dependents, whom he was sure to disappoint, yet wished to relieve. These 
hung upon him for a time, and left him with merited reproaches and contempt. 
But, in proportion as he became contemptible to others, he became despicable 
to himself. His mind had leaned upon their adulation, and, that support 
taken away, he could find no pleasure in the applause of his heart, which he 
had never learned to reverence. The world now began to wear a different 
aspect ; the flattery' of his friends began to dwindle into simple approbation. 
Approbation soon took the more friendly form of advice, and advice when re- 
jected produced their reproaches. He now therefore found that such firiends 
as benefits had gathered round him, were little estimable : he now found that 
a man's own heai't must be ever given to gain tliat of another. I now found, 
that that 1 forget what I was going to observe : in short, Sir, he re- 
solved to respect himself, and laid down a plan of restoring his falling fortuno. 
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For this purpose, in his own whimsical manner, he ta^yelled through Europe 
on foot, and now, though he has scarcely attained the age of thirtj, his cir- 
cumstances are more affluent than ever. At present, his bounties are more 
rational and moderate than before ; but still he preserres the character of an 
humourist, and finds most pleasure in eccentric yirtues." 

My attention was so much taken up by Mr. Burchell's account, that I 
scarcely looked forward as he went along, till we were alarmed by the cries of 
my family, when turning, I perceived my youngest daughter in the midst of a 
rapid stream, throwd from her horse, and struggling with the torrent. She 
hsA sunk twice, nor was it in my power to disengage myself in time to bring 
her relief. My sensations were even too violent to permit my attempting her 
rescue j she must have certainly perished had not my companion, perceiving 
her danger, instantly plunged in to her relief, and, with some difficulty, brought 
her in safety to the opposite shore. By taking the current a little farther up, 
the rest of the family got safely over ; where we had an opportunity of joining 
our acknowledgments to hers. Her gratitude may be more readily imagined 
than described : she thanked her deliverer more with looks than words, and 
continued to lean upon his arm, as if still willing to receive assistance. My 
wife also hoped one day to have the pleasure of returning his kindness at \i& 
own house. Thus, after we were refreshed at the next inn, and had dined 
together, as Mr. Burchell was going to a different part of the country, he took 
leave, and we pursued our journey : my wife observing as he went, that she 
liked hini extremely, and protesting, th^ if he had birth and fortune to entitle 
him to mateh into such a family as ours, she knew no man she would sooner 
fix upon. I could not but smile to hear her talk in this lofty strain ; but I 
was never much displeased with those harmless delusions that tend to make 
us more happy. 

CHAPTER IT. 

A FBOOT THAT XYEN THE HUMBLEST 70BTUME MAT -GBANT HA.PPINB88, 
WHICH DEPENDS NOT ON OLECUMSTANCES BUT CONSTITUTION. 

The place of our retreat was in a little neighbourhood, consisting of farmers, 
who tilled their own grounds, and were equal strangers to opulence and 
poverty. As they had almost all the conveniences of life within themselves, 
they seldom visited towns or cities in search of superfluity. Bemoto from the 
polite, they still retained the primaBval simplicity of manners j and frugal by 
habit, they scarcely knew that temperance was a virtue. They wrought with 
cheerfulness on days of labour; but observed festivals as intervals of idleness 
and pleasure. They kept up the Cliristmas carol, sent true love knots on 
Valentine morning, eat pancakes on Shrove-tide, shewed their wit on the first 
of April, and religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas eve. Being apprised of 
our approach, the whole neighbourhood came out to meet their minister, 
dressed in their finest clothes, and preceded by a pipe and tabor : A feast also 
was provided for our reception, at which we sate cheerfully down : and what 
the conversation wanted in wit, was made up in laughter. 

Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping hill, sheltered with 
a beautiful underwood beliind, and a prattling river before : on one side a 
meadow, on the other a green. My farm consisted of about twenty acres of 
excellent land, having given an hundred pounds for my predecessors* good- 
will. Nothing could exceed the neatness of my little enclosures : the elms 
and hedge-rows appearing with inexpressible beauty. My house consisted of 
but one story, and was covered with thateh, which gave it an air of great 
snugness j the walls on the inside were nicely white-washed, and my daughters 
uLudertook to adorn them with pictui-es of their own designing. Though the 
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. same room serred iib for parlour and kitchen, that only made it the warmer. 

^' Besides, as it was kept with Ahe utmost neatness, the dishes, plates, and cop- 

pers, being well scoured, and all disposed in bright rows on the shelres, the 
eye was agreeably relieyed, and did not want richer furniture. .There were three 
other apartments, one for my wife and me, another for our two daughters, 
within our own, and the third, with two beds, for the rest of the children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws, was regulated in the following 
manner : by sun -rise we all assembled in our common apartment ; the fire 
being previously kindled by the servant. After we had saluted each other 

< with proper ceremony, for I always thought fit to keep up some mechanical 

forms of good breeding, without which freedom ever destroys friendship, we 
all bent in gratitude to that Being who gave us another day. This duty being 
performed, my son and I went to pursue our usual industry abroad, while my 
wife and daughters employed themselves in providing breakfast, which was 
always ready at a certain time. I allowed half an hour for this meal, and an 

' hour for dinner j which time was taken up in innocent mirth between my 

wife and daughters, and in philosophica] arguments between my son and me. 

As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our labours auer it was gone 
down, but returned home to the expecting family ; where smiling looks, a neat 
hearth, and pleasant fire, were prepared for our reception. Nor were we 
without guests : sometimes farmer Flamborough, oiur talkative-neighbour, and 
often the blind piper, would pay us a visit, and taste our gooseberry wine ; for 
the making of which we had lost neither the receipt nor the reputation. These 
harmless people had several ways ■ of being good company ; while one played 
the other would sing some soothing ballad, Johnny Armstrong's last good 
night, or the cruelty of Barbara Allen. The night was concluded in the man- 
ner we began the morning, my youngest boys being appointed to read the 
lessons of the day, and he that read the loudest, distinotest, and best, was to 
have an halfpenny on Sunday to put in the poor's box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, which all my sumptuary 
edicts oould not restrain. How well soever I fancied my lectures against pride 
had conquered the vanity of my daughters ; yet I still found them secretly 
attached to all their former finery : they still loved laces, ribands, bugles, and 
catgut ; my wife herself retained a passion for her crimson paduasoy, because 
I formerly happened to say it became her. 

The first Sunday, in particular, (lieir behaviour served to mortify me : I 
had desired my girls the preceding night to be dressed early the next day ; 
for I always loved to be at diurch a good while before the rest of the congre- 
gation. They punctually obeyed my directions; but when we were to 
assemble in the morning at breakfast down came my wife and daughters, 
dressed out in all their former splendour : their hair plastered up with poma- 
tum, their faces patched to taste, their trains bundled up in a neap behind, 
and rustling at every motion. I could not help smiling at their vani^, par- 
ticularly tlutt of my wife, from whom I expected more discretion. £1 this 
exigence, therefore, my only resource was to order my son, with an important 
air, to call our coach. The girls were amazed at the command ; but I repeated 

it with more solemnity than before. " Surely, my dear, you jest," cried 

my wife, " we can walk it perfectly well : we want no coach to carry us now." 
** You mistake, child," returned I, " we do want a coach ; for if we walk to 

church in this trim, the very children in the parish will hoot after us." 

*' Indeed," replied my wife, ** I always imagined that my Charles was fond of 

seeing his chUdren neat and handsome about him." " You may be as neat 

as you please," interrupted I, ** and I shall love you the better for it ; but all 
this is not neatness, but frippery. These ruMings, and pinkings, and patch- 
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iii|8, will onlj make na hated by all the wiTat df all our neighboon. No, my 
ohildron," continued I, more grayely, "thoae gowna may be altered into 
something of a plainer oat ; for finery it Tory onbeoommg in us, who want the 
means of decency. I do not know whether such flouncing and shredding is be- 
coming eyen in the rich, if we consider, upon a moderate calculation, that tiie 
nakedness of the indigent world may be dothed from the trimmings of the vain.*' 
This remonstrance had the proper effect ; they went with great composure, 
that very instant, to change their dress ; and the next day I had the satisfac- 
tion of hiding my daughters, at their own request, employed in cutting up their 
trains into Sunday waistcoats for Dick and Bill, the two little ones, and what waa 
stiU more satisfactory, the gowns seemed improved \fj this curtailing. 

OHAPTEE T. 

▲ KIW AND aSSAT AOQUAINTAirOB INTBODUOKD. — ^WHAT WS PLAOB HOST 
HOPBS UPON, aBNBBALLY PBOTBfl MOST FATAL. 

At a small distance from the house my predecessor had made a seat, over- 
shaded by an hedge of hawthorn and honeysuckle. Here, when the weather 
was fine and our liS>our soon finished, we usually sat together, to enjoy an ex- 
tensive landscape, in the calm of the evening. Here too, we drank tea which 
was now become an occasional banquet ; and as we had it but seldom, it 
diffused a new joy, the preparations for it being made with no small share of 
bustle and ceremony. On these occasions our two little ones always read to 
us, and they were regularly served after we had done. Sometimes, to give a 
variety to our amusements, the girls sung to the guitar ; and while they thus 
formed a little concert, my wife and I would stroll down the sloping field, that 
was embellished with blue bells and centaury, talk of our children with rap- 
ture, and enjoy the breeie that wafted both health and harmony. 

In this manner we began to find that every situation in life might bring its 
own peculiar pleasures : every morning waked ui to a repetition of toil ; but 
the evening repaid it with vacant hilarity. 

It was about the beginning of autumn, on a holiday, for I kept such as in- 
tervals of relaxation m)m labour, that I had drawn out my family to our usual 
place of amusement, and our young musicians be^an their usual concert. As we 
were thus engaged, we saw a stag bound nimbly by, within about twenty paces 
of where we were sitting, and by its panting it seemed pressed by the hunters. 
We had not much time to reflect upon the poor animal's distress, when we 
perceived the dogs and horsemen come sweeping along at some distance be- 
hind, and making the very path it had taken. I was instantly for returning 
in with my family ; but either curiosity or surprise, or some more hidden 
motive, held my wife and daughters to their seats. The huntsman, who rode 
foremost, passed us with great swiftness, followed by four or five persons 
more, who seemed in equal haste. At last) a young gentleman of a more 
genteel appearance than the rest, came forward, and while regarding us, in- 
stead of pursuing the chace, stopped short, and giving his horse to a servant 
who attended, approached us with a careless superior air. He seemed to want 
no introduction, but was going to salute my daughters as one certain of a 
kind reception ; but they had early learned the lesson of looking presiraiption 
out of countenance. Upon which he let us know his name was Thomhill and 
that he was owner of the estate that lay for some extent round us. He 
again therefore offered to salute the female part of the family ; and such was 
the power of fortune and fine clothes, that he found no second repulse. As 
b]0 address, though confident, was easy, we soon became more familiar ; and 
perceiving musical instruments lying near, he begged to be fiivoured with a 
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■ong. As I did not approve of such disproporidoned aoquaintuioes, I winked 
upon mj daughters in order to prevent their oomplianoe ; but my hint was 
counteracted by one from their mother ; so that, with a cheerful air, they 
gare us a fayourite song of Dryden's. Mr. Thon^ill seemed highly delighted 
with their performance and choice, and then took up the guitar himself. II0 
played but very indifferently ; however, my eldest daughter repaid his former 
a^lause with interest, and assured him that his tones were louder than eyen 
those of her master. At this compliment he bowed, which ^he returned with 
a courtesy* He praised her taste, and she commended his understanding : an 
age could not hare made them better acquainted. While the fond mother, 
too, equally happy, insisted upon her landlord's stepping in, and tasting a 
glass of her gooseberry. The Tniole fiimily seemed earnest to please him : my 
girls attempted to entertain him with topics they thought most modem, while 
Moses, on the contrary, gare him a question or two from tiie ancients, for 
which he had the satisfaction of being laughed at : my little ones were no less 
busy, and fondly stuck close to the stranger. AU my endeayours could 
scarcely keep their dirty fingers from handling and tarnishing the lace on his 
clothes, and lifting up the flaps of his pocket-holes, to see what was there. At 
the approach of eyening he took leaye ; but not till he had requested permission 
to renew his yisit, which, as he was our landlord, we most readily agreed to. 

As soon as he was gone, my wife called a council on the conduct of the day. 
She was of opinion, that it was a most fortunate hit ; for that she had known 
eyen stranger things at last brought to bear. She hoped again to see the day 
m which we might hold up our heads with the best of them ; and concluded, 
she protested she could see no reason why the two Miss Wrinkles should 
marry great fortunes, and her children get none. As this last argument was 
directed to me, I protested I could see no reason for it neither, nor why Mr. 
Simkins got the ten thousand pound prize in the lottery, and we sate down 
with a blank. " I protest, Charles," cried my wife, '* this is the way you 
always damp my girls and me when we are m spirits. Tell me Sophy, my 
dear, what do you think of our new visitor ? Don't you think he seemed to 
be good-natured V* — '* Immensely so indeed, mamma," replied she. *' I think 
he has a great deal to say upon eyeiy thing, and is never at a loss : and the more 
trifling the subject, the more he has to say." — ".Yes," cried Olivia, " he is well 
enough for a man : but for my part, I don't much like him, he is so extremely 
impudent and familiar; but on the guitar he is shocking." These two 
last speeches I interpreted by contraries. I found by this, that Sophia in- 
ternally despised, as much as Olivia secretly admired him. " Whatever 

may be your opinions of him, my children," cried I, " to confess a truth, he 
has not prepossessed me in his favour. Disproportioned friendships ever ter- 
minate in disgust ; and I thought, notwithstanding all his ease, that he seemed 
perfectly sensible of the distance between us. Let ui keep to companions of 
our own rank. There is no character more contemptible than a man that is a 
fortune-hunter ; and I can see no reason why fortune-hunting women should 
not be contemptible too. Thus, at best, we shall be contemptible if his views 
be honourable ; but if they be otherwise ! I should shudder but to think of 
that ! It is true I have no apprehensions from the conduct of my children, 
but I think there are some from his character."— I would have proceeded, but 
for the interruption of a servant from the 'squire, who, with his compliments, 
sent us a side of venison, and a promise to dine with us some days after. 
This weU-timed present pleaded more powerfully in his favour, than anything 
I had to say could obviate. I therefore continued silent, satisfied with just 
having pointed out danger, and leaving it to their own discretion to avoid it 
That virtue which requires to be ever guarded, is scarcely worth the sentmei. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HAPPINESS OE A COUNTRY FIBE-STDB. 

As we carried on the former dispute with some degree of warmth, in order to 
accommodate matters, it was umversally agreed, that we should hare a part oi 
the venison for supper, and the girls undertook the task with alacrity. " I am 
sorry," cried I, ** that we have no neighbour or stranger to take a part in this 
good cheer : feasts of this kind acquire a double relish from hospitality." — 
" Bless me," tried my wife, " here comes our good friend Mr. Burchell, that 
saved our Sophia, and that run you down fairly in the argument." — " Confute 
me in argument, child ! " cried I. " You mistake there, my dear. I believe 
there are but few that can do that : I never dispute your abilities at making a 
goose-pie, and I beg you'll leave argument to me."— As I spoke, poor Mr. 
Burchell entered the house, and was welcomed, by the family, who shook him 
heartily by the hand, while little Dick officiously reached him a chair. 

I was pleased with the poor man's friendslup for two reasons : because I 
knew that he wanted mine, and I knew him to be friendly as far as he was 
able. He was known in our neighbourhood by the character of the Poor Gen- 
tleman that would do no good when he was young, though he was not yet 
thirty. He would at intervals talk with great good sense j but in general he 
was fondest of the company of children, whom he used to call harmless little 
men. tfe was famous, I found, for singing them ballads, and telling them 
stories ; and seldom went out without something in his pockets for them, a 
piece of gingerbread, or an halfpenny whistle. He geneiilly came for a few 
days into our neighbourhood once a year, and lived upon the neighbours* hos- 
pitality. He sate down to supper among us, and my wife was not sparing of 
her gooseberry wine. The tale went round ; he sung us old songs, and gave 
the children the story of the Buck of Beverland, with the history of Patient 
Grissel, the adventures of Catskin, and then fair Rosamond's Bower. Our 
cock, which always crew at eleven, now told us it was time for repose ; but an 
unforeseen difficulty started about lodging the stranger: all our beds were al- 
ready taken up, and it was too late to send him to the next alehouse. In this 
dilemma, little Dick offered him his part of the bed, ^f his brother Moses 
would let him lie with him j " And I," cried Bill, " will give Mr. Burchell my 
part, if my sisters will take me to theirs." — "Well done, my good children. * 
cried I, " hospitality is one of the first Christian duties. The beast retires to 
its shelter, and the bird flies to its nest ; but helpless man can only find refuge 
from his fellow-creature. The greatest stranger in this world was He that 
came to save it. He never had an house, as if willing to see what hospitality 
was left remaining amongst us. Deborah, my dear," cried I, to my wife, 
" give those boys a lump of sugar each, and let Dick's be the largest, because 
he spoke first." 

In the morning early I called out my whole family to help at saving au 
after- growth of hay, and our guest offering his assistance, he was accepted a- 
mong the number. Our labours went on lightly, we turned the swath to the 
wind, I went foremost, and the rest followed in due succession. I could not 
avoid, however, observing the assiduity of Mr. Burchell in assisting my daugh- 
ter Sophia in her part of the task. When he had finished his own, he would 
join in hers and enter into a close conversation : but I had too good an 
opinion of Sophia's understanding, and was too well convinced of her ambition, 
to be under any uneasiness from a man of broken fortune. When we were 
finished for the day, Mr. Burchell was invited as on the night before j but he 
refused, as he was to lie that night at a neighbour's, to whose child he 
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was carrying a whistle. When gone, our conrei^ation at supper turned upon 
our late unfortunate guest. " What a strong instance/' said I, " is that poor 
man of the miseries attending a youth of levity and extravagance. He by no 
means wants sense, which only serves to aggravate his former folly. Poor for- 
lorn creature, where are now the revellers, the flatterers, that he could once 
inspire and command ! Gone, perhaps, to attend the bagnio pander, grown 
rich by his extravagance. They once praised him, and now they applaud 
the pander : their former raptures at his wit are now converted into sarcasms 
at his folly : he is poor, and perhaps deserves poverty j for he has neither the 
ambition to be independent, nor the skill to be useful." Prompted perhaps 
by some secret reasons, I delivered this observation with too much acrimony, 
which my Sophia gently reproved. "Whatsoever his former conduct may 
have been, Papa, his circumstances should exempt him from censure now. His 
present indigence is a sufficient punishment for former folly ; and I have heard 
my papa himself say, that we should never strike one unnecessary blow at a 
victim over whom Providence holds the scourge of its resentment.** — "You 
are right, Sophy," cried my son Moses, ** and one of the ancients finely represents 
80 malicious a conduct, by the attempts of a rustic to flay Marsyas, whose skin, 
the fable tells us, had been wholly stripped off by another. Sesides I don't 
know if this poor man's situation bo so bad as my father would represent it. 
We are not to judge of the feelings of others by what we might feel if in 
tiieir place. However dark the habitation of the mole to our eyes, yet the 
animal itself finds the apai'tment sufficiently lightsome. And to confess a 
truth, this man's mind seems fitted to its station ; for I never heard any one 
more sprightly than he was to-day, when he conversed with you." — This was 
said without the least design ; however it excited a blush, which she strove to 
cover by an afiected laugh, assuring him, that she scarcely took any notice of 
what he said to her; but that she beheved he might once have been a 
very fine gentleman. The readiness with which she undertook to vindicate 
herself, and her blushing, were symptoms I did not internally approve ; but 
I repressed my suspicions. 

As we expected our landlord the next day, my wife went to make the veni- 
son pasty ; Moses sate reading, while I taught the little ones : my daughters 
seemed equally busy with the rest ; and I observed them for a good while cooking 
something over the fire. I at first supposed they were assisting their mother ; 
but little Dick informed me in a whisper, that they were making a wash for the 
£Eu;e. Washes of all kinds I had a natural antipathy to ; for X knew that in- 
stead of mending the complexion they spoiled it. I therefore approached my 
chair by sly degrees to the fire, and grasping the poker, as if it wanted mend- 
ing, seemingly by accident, overturned the whole composition, and it was too 
late to begin another. 

CHAPTER VII. 

A TOWK Wit DESOBIBBD. THB PULLEBT FELLOWS MAT LBABN TO Bl 
COMICAL FOE A KI^HT OB TWO. 

When the morning arrived on which we were to entertain our young land- 
lord, it may be easily supposed what provisions were exhausted to make an ap- 
pearonje. It may also be conjectured that my wife and daughters expanded 
their gayest plumage upon this occasion. Mr. Thornhill came with a couple 
of friends, his cliaplain and feeder. The servants, who were numerous, he 
politely ordered to the next alehouse : but my wife, in the triumph of her heart 
uiaistod on entertaining them all ; for which, by the bye, our family was 
riuohed for three weeks after. As Mr. Burchell had hmted to us the day befoxe, 
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Uiat he was making some proposali <tf marriage to Miss Wilmot, my son 
George's former mistress, this a good deal damped the heartiness of his recep- 
tion : but accident, in some measure, relieved our embarrassment ; for ono of 
the company happening to mention her name, Mr. Thomhill obserred with an 
oath, that he never knew any thing more absurd than calling such a fright a 
beauty : " For strike me ugly," continued he, " if I should not find as much 
pleasure in choosing my mistress by the information of a lamp under the clock 
at St. Dunstan's." At Uiis he laughed, and so did we : — the jests of the rich 
are ever suocessfuL OUvia too could not avoid whispering loud enough to be 
heard, that he had an infinite fund of humour. 

After dinner, I began with my usual toast, the Church ; for this I wat 
thanked by the chaplain, as he said the Church was tho only mistress of his 

afiections. "Come tell us honestly, Frank," said the 'squire, with his 

usual archness, " suppose the Church, your present mistress, dreet in lawn 
sleeves, on one hand, and Miss Sophia, with no lawn about her, on the other, 
which would you be for?" "For both, to be sui-e," cried the chaplain. — 
" Bight, Frank," cried the 'squire ; " for may this glass suffocate me but a 
fine girl is worth all the priestcraft in the creation. For what are tithes and 

tricks but an imposition, all a confounded imposture, and I can prove it."- 

" I wish you would," cried my son Moses, " and I think," continued he, " that 
I should be able to answer you.-'— •" Very well, sir," cried the 'squire, who 
immediately smoked him, and winking on the rest of the company, to prepare 
us for the sport, " if you are for a cool argument upon that subject, I am ready 
to accept the challeuee. And first, wheUier are you for managing it, analo- 
gically, or, dialogically P" " I am for managing it rationally," cried Moses, 
quite happy at being permitted to dispute. ** Good again," cried the 'squire, 
" and firstiy of the first. I hope you'll not deny that whatever is, is. If you 

don't grant me that, I can go no further." " Why," returned Moses, " I 

think I may grant that, and make the best of it." — " I hope too," returned the 
other, " you'U grant that a part is less than the whole." " I grant that too," 

cried Moseo, " it is but just and reasonable." " I hope," cried the 'squire, 

" you'll not deny, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two ri^ht 
ones." — " Nothing can be plainer," returned the other, and looked roimd with 
his usual importance. — •* Very weU," cried the 'squire, speaking very quick, 
" the premises being thus settled, I proceed to observe, that the concatenation 
of self-existences, proceeding in a reciprocal duplicate ratio, naturally produce 
a problematical dialogism, which in some measure proves that the essence of 

spirituahty may be referred to the second predicable." *' Hold, hold," 

cried the other, " I deny that : Do you think I can thus tamely submit to 
such heterodox doctrines?" — "What," replied the 'squire, as if in a passion, 
" not submit ! Answer rae one plain question : Do you think Aristotle right 
when he says, that relatives are related P" " Undoubtedly," replied the other. . 
"If so then," cried the 'squire, " answer me directlv to what I propose : 
Whether do you judge the analytical investigation of the first part of mj 
enthymem deficient secundum quoad, or quoad minus, and give me your 
reasons : give me your reasons, I say, directly." — " I protest," cried Moses, " 1 
don't rightly comprehend the force of your reasoning ; but if it be reduced to 

one simple proposition, I fancy it may then have an answer." " O, sir," 

cried the squire, " I am your most humble servant, I find you want me to 
furnish you with argument and intellects too. No, sir, there I protest you are 
too hard for me." This effectually raised the laugh against poor Moses, who 
sate the only dismal figure in a group of merry fieices : nor did he offer a 
•ingle syllable more during the whole entertainment. 

But though all this gave me no pleasure, it had a very different effect upon 
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OliTia, who mistook it for humoor, though but a mere act of the mcinorf . 
8he thought him therefore a yeiy fine gentleman ; and euoh as consider what 
powerful ingredients a good figure, fine clothes, and fortune, are in that clia- 
racter, will easily forgive her. Mr. Thomhill, notwithstanding his real igno- 
rance, ialked with ease, and could expatiate upon the common topics of con- 
Tersation with fluency. It is not surprising then that such talents should win 
the affections of a girl, who by education was taught to yalue an appearance in 
herself, and consequently to set a value upon it in another. 

Upon his departure, we again entered mto a debate upon the merits of our 
young landlord. As he dir^ted his looks and conversation to Olivia, it was 
no longer doubted but that she was the object that induced him to be our 
visitor. Nor did she seem to be much displeased at the innocent raillery of 
her brother and sister upon this occasion. Even Deborah herself seemed to 
share the glory of the day, and exulted in her daughter's victory as if it were 
her own. " And now, my dear," cried she to me, " I'll fairly own, that it was 
I that instructed my girls to encourage our landlord's addresses. I had 
always some ambition, and now you see that I was right ; for who knows how 
this may end ?" " Aye, who knows that indeed ! '* answered I, with a groan : 
'< for my part I don't much like it ; and I could have been better pleased with 
one that was poor and honest, than this fine gentleman with his fortune and 
infidelity ; for depend on't, if he be what I suspect him, no firee-thinker shall 
ever have a child of mine." 

"Sure, father," cried Moses, "you are too severe in this; for Heaven will 
never arraign him for what he thmks, but for what he does. Every man 
has a thousand vicious thoughts, which arise without his power to suppress. 
Thinking freely of religion may be involuntary with this gentleman : so that 
allowing his sentiments to be wrong, yet as he is purely passive in his assent, 
he is no more to be blamed for his errois, than the governor of a city without 
walls for the shelter he is obliged to affoixl an invad^g enemy." 

" True, my son," cried I j " but, if the governor invites the enemy there, he 
is justly culpable. And such is always the case with those who embrace error. 
The vice does hot lie in assenting to the proofs they see \ but in bein^ blind 
to many of the proofs that offer. So that, though our erroneous opimons be 
involuntary when formed, yet as we have been wilfully corrupt, or very negli- 
gent in forming them, we deserve punishment for our vice, or contempt for 
our folly." 

My wife now kept up the conversation, though not tiie argument : she ob- 
served, that several very prudent men of our acquaintance were free-thinkers, 
and made very good husbands ; and she knew some sensible girls that had 
skill enough to make converts of their spouses : " And who knows, my dear,** 
continued she, " what Olivia may be able to do. The girl has a great deal to 
say upon eveiy subject, and to my knowledge is very wdl skified in con- 
troYersy." 

" Why, my dear, what controversy can she have read P" cried L " It does 
not occur to me that I ever put such books into her hands : you certainly 
over-rate her merit." " Indeed, papa," replied Olivia, " she does not : I have 
read a great deal of controversy. I have read the disputes between Thwackum 
and Square j the controversy between Kobinson Crusoe and Friday the savage, 
and 1 am now employed in reading the controversy in Beligious Courtship." 
— " Very well," cried I, " that's a good girl, I find you are perfectly qualified 
for making converts, and so go help your mother to make the goosebeny* 
pie." 
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OHAPTEB Vm. 

t^ AMOUR, WHICH PBOMI8B8 LITTUi GOOD FOBIUNB, XBT MAT BB PBOJ>UCmVl 

OV MUCH. 

The next morning we were again visited by Mr. Burchell, though I began, for 
certain reasons, to be displeased with the frequency of his return ; but I oould 
not refuse him my company and my fire-side. It is true his labour more 
than requited his entertainment ; for he wrought among us with vigour, and 
either in the meadow or at the hay-rick put himself foremost. Besides, he 
had always something amusing to say that lessened our toil, and was at once 
so out of the way, and yet so sensible, that I loved, laughed at, and pitied 
him. .My only dislike arose from an attachment he discovered to my 
daughter : he would) in a jesting manner, call her his little mistress, and 
when he bought each of the girls a set of ribands, hers was the finest. I knew 
not how, but he every day seemed to become more amiable, his wit to im- 
prove, and his simplicity to assume the superior airs of wisdom. 

Our family dined in the field, and we sate, or rather reclined, round a tem- 
perate repast, our cloth spread upon the hay, while Mr. Burchell gave cheerful- 
ness to the feast. To heighten our satisfaction, two blackbirds answered each 
other from opposite hedges, the familiar red-breast came and pecked the 
crumbs from our hands, and every sound seemed but the echo of tranquillity. 
" I never sit thus,** says Sophia, " but I think of the two lovers, so sweetly de- 
scribed by Mr. Ga.y, who were struck dead in each other's arms. There is some- 
thing so pathetic in the description, that I have read it an hundred times with 

new rapture." " In my opmion,** cried my son, " the finest strokes in that 

description are much below those in the Acis and Galatea of Ovid. The 
Boman poet understands the use of contrast better, and upon that figure art- 
fully managed all strength in the pathetic depends." " It is remarkable," 

cried Mr. Burchell, " that both the poets you mention have equally contri- 
buted to intnsduce a false taste into their respective countries, by loading all 
their lines with epithet. Men of little genius foimd them most easily imitated 
in their defects, and English poetry, like that in the latter empire of Bome, is 
nothing at present but a combination of luxuriant images, without plot or. con- 
nexion ; a siring of epithets that improve the sound, without carrying out the 
sense. But, perhaps, madam, while I thus reprehend others, you'll think it 
just that I should give them an opportunity to retaliate, and indeed I have 
made this remark only to have an opportunity of introducing to the company 
a ballad, which, whatever be its other defects, is, I think, at least free from 
ihose I have mentioned.*** 

A BALLAD. 

•• Turn, gentle Hermit of the dale, 

And guide my lonely way, 
- To where yon taper cheers the vale, 
v.. With hospitable ray. 
** For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
^ With fainting steps and slow ; 
r Where wilds immeasurably spread. 
Seem leugth'ning as I go.'* 

* We have introduced tliis beautiful poem in this place, because It appears to be too In 
timately connected with the story, to be omitted with any propriety, though it is inserted 
among the rwt ol the Doctor'^ poetical productions. 
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••Forbear, my son," the Hermit crief, 
To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder faithless phantom fliet 

To lure thee to thy doom. 
•• Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 
And though my portion is but scant, 
I give it with good will. 
••Then turn to-nighfc, and freely share 

Whatever my cell bestows ; 
My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blessing and repose. 
"No flocks that range the valley fifee, 

To slaughter I condemn ; 
Taught by that Power that pities mo, 

I learn to pity them : 
" But from the mountain's grassy side 

A guiltless feast I bring ; 
A scrip with herbs and fruits suppl/d, 

And water from the spring. 
•* Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All earth-bom cares are wrong ; 
Man wants but little here below. 

Nor wants that little long." 
Soft as the dew from heaven descendti 

His gentle accents fell : 
The modest stranger lowly bendf, 

And follows to the cell. 
Far in a wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay, 
A refhge to the neighboring poor 

And strangers led astray. 
No stores beneath its humble thatch 

RequirOd a master's care ; 
The wicket, opening with a latch, 

Receiv'd the harmless pair. 
And now, when busy crowds retiiro 

To take their ev*ning rest. 
The Hermit trimm'd his little fire, 

And cheer*d his pensive guest : 
And spread his vegetable store, 

And gaily press'd, and smil'd ; 
And fekill'd in legendary lore 

The ling'ring hours beguil'd. 
Around in sympathetic mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries, 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth* 

The crackling faggot flies. 
But nothing could a charm imparl 

To soothe the stranger's woe ; 
For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 
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Hif riBing caret tiie Hermit ip/d, 
With answering care opprest : 

* And whence, unhappy youth," he ctrf^ 

*' The sorrows of thy breast ? 
" From better habitations spum'd, 
Beluotant dost thou rove ? 
Or griaye for friendship unretum'd. 
Or imregarded lore ? 
** Alas ! the joys that fortune brings. 
Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those who prize the paltry thingti 
More trifling still than they. 
M And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep ? 
^ And lore is still an emptier sound, 
The modem £ur-one s jest : 
On earth unseen, or only found 
To worm the turtle's nest 
^ For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush^ 
And spurn the sex," he said : 
But while he spoke, a rising blush 

His loTe-lom guest betrayed. 
Surprised he sees new beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to the view ; 
Like colours o'er the morning sfiea, 

As bright, as transient toa 
The bashful look, the rising breast, 

Alternate spread alarms : 
The loTely stranger stands oonfest 
A maid in all her charms. 
** And, ah! forgiye a stranger rude, 
" A wret-ch forlorn," she cry'd j 
•* Whose feet unhallow'd thus intrude 
Where Heav*n and you reside. 
** But let a maid thy pity share, 
Whom lore has taught to stray : 
Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Oompanion of her way. 

* My fjEtther liv'd beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he : 
And all his wealth was mark'd as minai 

He had but only me. 
*'To win me from his tender arms, 

IJnniunber'd suitors came ; 
Who prais'd me for imputed channi, 

Ana felt, or feign*d a flame. 
"Each hour a mercenary crowd 

With richest proflers strore ; 
Amongst the rest young Edwin bow^d. 

But never UJk'd of love. 
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** In humble, simplest habit clad, 
No wealth nor power had he ; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had, 
But these were all to me. 
' And when, beside me in the dale, 
He carord lays of lore, 
His breath lent fragrance to thd gate 
And music to the grove.* 
* The blossom opening to the day, 
The dews of Heay'n refin'd, 
Clould nought of purity display 
To emuhite his mind. 
•The dew, the blossom on the tree, 
With (^arms inconstant shine ; 
Their charms were his, but woe to me, 
Their constancy was mine. 
« For still 1 try'd each fickle art, 
Importimate and yain ; 
And while his passion touched my hearii 
I triumphed in his pain. 
•• Till quite dejected with my scorn, 
He left me to my pride ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 
In secret where he died. 
•• But mine the sorrow, mine the faulti 
And weU my life shall pay j 
m seek the solitude he sought, 
And stretch me where he lay. 
^ And there forlorn despairing hid, 
I'll lay me down and die ; 
Tsras so for me that Edwin did, 
And so for him will I." 
••Forbid it HeaVn!" the Hermit cry*d. 
And clasp'd her to his breast : 
The wond'ring fair one tum'd to chide,— 
'Twas Edwin's self that pressed. 
" Turn, Angelina, ever dear. 
My charmer, turn to see 
Tby own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 
!Bestor'd to love and thee. 
^ Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
And every care resign : 
And shall we never, never part. 
My life, — ^my all that's mine ? 
•No, never firom this hour to part, 
We'll Uve and love so true ; 
The sigh that rends thy cointant heart, 
Shall break diy Edwin's too." 

*liiia btansa, never before printed, wtis oommunicated by Riohard Arohdal, Esq., who 
teoeiTod it from the author him— If. 
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Wliile this ballad was reading, Sophia seemed to mix an air of tenderneM 
witli her approbation. But our tranquillity was soon disturbed by the report 
of a gun just bj us, and immediately after a man was seen bursting through 
the hedge, to take up the ^ame he had killed. This sportsman was tlie 
'Squire's chaplain, who had shot one of the blackbirds that so agreeably enter- 
tained us. So loud a report, and so near, startled my daughters ; and I could 
perceive that Sophia in the fright had thrown herself into Mr. Burchell'e arms 
for protection. The gentleman came up, and asked pardon for haying dis- 
turbed us, affirmuig that he was ignorant of our being so near. He therefore 
sate down by my youngest daughter, and sportsman-Uke, offered her what he 
had killed that morning. She was going to refuse, but a private look from 
her mother soon induced her to correct the mistake, and accept his present, 
though with some reluctance. My wife, as usual, discovered her pride in a 
whisper, observing that Sophy had made a conquest of the chaplain, as well as 
her sister had of the 'Squire. I suspected, however, with more probability, 
that her affections were placed upon a diflerent object. The chaplain's errand 
was to inform us, that Mr. Thomhill had provided music and refreshments, 
and intended that night giving the young ladies a ball by moonlight, on the 
grass-plot before our door. " Npr can I deny," continued he, " but I have an 
interest in being first to deliver this message, as I expect for my reward to be 
honoured with Miss Sophy's hand as a partner." To this my girl replied, that 
she should have no objection, if she could do it with honour j " But hero," 
continued she, "is a gentleman," looking at Mr. Burchell, "who has been my 
companion in the task for the day, and it is fit he should share in its amuse- 
ments." Mr. Burchell returned her a compliment for her intentions; but 
resigned her up to the chaplain, adding that he was to go that night five 
miles, being invited to an harvest supper. His refusal appeared to me a little 
extraordinary, nor could I conceive how so sensible a girl as my youngest, 
could thus prefer a man of broken fortunes to one whose expectations were 
much greater. But as men are most capable of distinguishing merit in 
women, so the ladies often form the truest judgments of us. The two sexes 
seem placed as spies upon each other, and are furnished with different abilities, 
adapted for mutual inspection. 

CHAPTER IX. 

TWO LADIBB OF OBEAT DISTIirOTION INTBODUOBD. BUPEBIOB TINEBY BYBB 
8BEMS TO OONFEB SUFBBIOB BBEEDIVa. 

Mb. Burchell had scarcely taken leave, and Sophia consented to dance with 
the chaplain, when my little ones came running out to tell us that the 'Squire 
was come, with a crowd of company. Upon our return, we found our landlord, 
with a couple of under-gentlemen and two young ladies richly dressed, whom 
he introduced as women of very great distinction and fashion from town. We 
happened not to have chairs enough for the whole company ; but Mr. Thorn- 
hill immediately proposed that every gentleman should sit in a lady's lap. 
This I positively objected to, notwithstanding a look of disapprobation from 
my wife. Moses was therefore dispatched to borrow a couple of chairs ; anc* 
as we were in want of ladies to make up a set at country-dances, the two gen< 
tlemen went with him in quest of a couple of partners. Chairs and partners 
were soon provided. The gentlemen returned with my neighbour Flambo- 
rough's rosy daughters, flaunting with red top-knots ; but an unlucky circum- 
stance was not adverted to : though the Miss Flamborougha were reckoned 
the very best dancers in the parish, and imderstood the jig and the roimd- 
ibout to perfection ; yet they were totally unacquiiinted with coun try-dances 
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This at first discomposed us ; howeyer, after a little shoring and dragging, 
thej at last went merrily on. Our mnsic consisted of two fiddles, with a pipe 
and tabor. The moon shone bright ; Mr. Thomhill and my eldest daughter 
led up the ball, to the great delight of the spectators ; for the neighbours, 
hearing what was going forward, came flocking about us. My girl moyed 
with 80 much grace and viyacity, that my .wife could not ayoid ciscoyering the 
pride of her heart by assuring me, that though ihe little chit did it so cleyerly, 
all the steps were stolen from herself. The ladies of the town stroye hard to 
be equally easy, but without success. They swam, sprawled, languished, and 
frisked ; but idl would not do : the gazers indeed owned that it was fine ; but 
neighbour Flamborough observed, that Miss Liyy*s feet seemed as pat to the 
music as its echo. After the dance had continued about an hour, the two 
ladies, who were apprehensiye of catching cold, moyed to break up the ball. 
One of them, I thought, expressed her sentiments upon this occasion in a 
Tery coarse manner, when she observed that hy the Iwing jingo she was aUof a 
muck of sweat. Upon our return to the house, we foimd a very elegant cold 
supper, which Mr. Thomhill had ordered to be brought with him. The con- 
versation at this time was more reserved than before. The two ladies threw 
my girls quite into the shade ; for they would talk of nothing but high life, 
and high-lived company; with other fashionable topics, such as pictures, 
taste, Shakespear, and the musical glasses. 'Tis true t^ey onoe or twice mor- 
tified us sensibly by slipping out an oath; but that appeared to me as the 
surest symptom of their cLLstinction (though I am since informed that swearing 
h perfectly unfashionable.) Their finery, however, threw a yeU over any 
grossness in their conversation. My daughters seemed to regard their superior 
accomplishments with envy ; and what appeared amiss was ascribed to tip-top 
quality breeding. But the condescension of the ladies was still superior to 
their other accomplishments. One of them observed, that had Mies Olivia 

. seen a little more of the world, it would greatly improve her. To which the 
other added, that a single winter in town would make her little Sophia quite 
another thing. My wtfe warmly assented to both ; adding, that there was 
nothing she more ardently wished than to give her girls a single winter's 
polishing. To this I could not help replying, that their breeding was already 

. superior to their fortune ; and that greater refinement would only serve to 
make their poverty ridiculous, and give them a taste for pleasures they had no 
right to possess. — " And what pleasures," cried Mr. Thomhill, " do they not 
deserve to possess, who have so much in their power to bestow ? As for my 
part," continued he, " my fortune is pretty large ; love, liberty, and pleasure, 
are my maxims ; but, curse me, if a settlement of half my estate could give 
ray charming Olivia pleasure, it should be hers ; and the only favour I would 
ask in return would be to add myself to the benefit.'' I was not such a 
stranger to the world as to be ignorant that this was the fEwhionable cant to 
disguise the insolence of the basest proposal ; but I made an effort to suppress 
my resentment. " Sir," cried I, " the family which you now condescend to 
favour with your company, has been bred with as nice a sense of honour as 
you. Any attempts to injure that, may be attended with very dangerous 
consequences. Honour, Sir, is our only possession at present, and of that last 
treasure we must be particularly careful." — I was soon sorry for the warmth 
with which I had spoken this, when the young gentleman, graspmg my hand, 
swore he commended my spirit, though he disapproved my suspicions. " As 
to your present hint," contmued he, " I protest nothing was farther from my 
heart than such a thought. No, by all that's tempting, the virtue that will 
stand a regular siege was never to mv taste • for all my amours are carried by 
a coup de main." 
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The two Mies, who affected to be icnonrnt of the retl, teemed highly di«« 
pleased with this last stroke of freedom, and began a rery discreet and 
serious dialogue upon yirtue: in this my wife, the chaplain, and I, soon 
joined ; and the 'Squire himself was at last brought to coi^ess a sense of sor- 
row for his former excesses. We talked of the pleasures of temperance, and 
of the sun-shine in the mind unpolluted with guilt. I was so well pleased, 
that my little ones were kept up beyond the usual time to be edified by so 
much good conrersation. Mr. Thdmhill eren went beyond me, and demanded 
if I had any objection to giving prayers. I joyfully embraced the proposal, 
and in this manner the flight was passed in a most comfortable way, tul at last 
the company began to think of returning. The ladies seemed very unwilling 
to part with my daughters } for whom they had conceived a particular affec- 
tion, and joined in a request to have the pleasure of their company home. 
The 'Squire seconded the proposal, and my wife added her entreaties ; the 
girls too looked upon me as if they wished to go. In this perplexity I made 
two or three excuses, which my daughters as readily removed ; so that at last 
I was obliged to give a peremptory refusal ; for which w© had nothing but sul- 
len looks and short answers the whole day ensuing. 

OHAPTBB X. 

THB TAICILT ■KDBATOimS TO OOPB WITH THBIB BBTTBB0. TUB XISICBIBi 
OB THB PpOB WHBN THBT ATTBHFP TO AFFBAB ABOYB THKIB CIItOUM- 
8TAKOE0. 

I NOW began to find that all my long and painfhl lectures upon temperanoe 
simplicity, and contentment» were entirely disregarded. The distinctions 
lately paid us by our betters awaked that pride which I had laid asleep, but 
not removed. Our windows again, as formerly, were filled with washes for 
the neck and face. The sim was dreaded as an enemy to the skin without 
doors, and the fire as a spoiler of the complexion within. My wife observed, 
that rising too early would hurt her daughter's eyes, that working after dinner 
would redden their noses, and she convinced me that the hands never looked 
80 white as when they did nothing. Instead therefore of finishing George's 
shirts, we now had them new modelling their old gauzes, or flourishing upon 
catgut. The poor Miss Flamboroughs, their former gay companions, were 
oast off as mean acquaintance, and the whole conversation ran upon high life 
and high'hved company, with pictures, taste, Shakespear, and the musical 
glasses. 

But we could hare borne all this, had not a fortune* telling gipsy come to 
raise us into perfect sublimity. The tawny sibyl no sooner appeared, than my 
girls came running to me for a shilling apiece to cross her hand with silver. To 
say the truth, X was Mred of being fdways vrise, and could not help gratifying 
their request, because I loved to see them happy. I gave each of them a 
shilling ; though, for the honour of the family, it must be observed, that they 
never went without money themselves, as my wife always generously let them 
have a guinea each, to keep in their pockets ; but with strict injunctions never 
to chiuge it. After they had been doseted up with the fortune-teller for some 
time, I knew by their looks, upon their returning, that they had been promised 
something great. — " Well, my girls, how have you sped P Tell me, Livy, has 
the fortune-teller given thee a penny-worth ? " — " I protest, papa," says the 
girl, " I believe she deals with somebody that's not right ; for she positivelv 
declared, that I am to be married to a ^squire in lees than a twelvemonth ! ^* 
— *' Well, now Sophy, my child," said I, " and what sort of a husband are you 
to have?" " Sir," repUed she, " I am to have a lord soon after my sister haa 
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married Uie 'squire." — ^" How/' oried I, " if that all you are to bftTe fbr yooi 
two ehillings ! Only a lord and a 'squire for two shillmgs ! You foolt, I oould 
haye promised you a Prince and a Kabob for half the money." 

This curiosity of theirs, however, was attended with yery serious eifeots, we 
now began to think ourselyes designed by the stars to something exalted, and 
already anticipated our future grandeur. 

It has been a thousand times observed, and I must observe it onoe more 
that the hours we pass with happy prospects in view, are more pleasing than 
those crowned, with fruition. In the first case we cook the dish to our own 
appetite ; in the latter, nature cooks it for us. It is impossible to repeat the 
train of agreeable reveries we called up for our entertainment. We looked up- 
on our fortimes as once more rising ; and as the whole parish asserted that the 
'squire was in love with my daughter, she was actually so with him ; for they 
persuaded her into the passion. In this agreeable interval, my wife had the 
most lucky dreams in the woiid, which she took oare to tell us every morning, 
with great solemnity and exactness. It was one night a oofBn and cross bones, 
the sign of an approaching wedding: at another time she inuigined her daugh- 
ters' pockets filled with farthings, a certain sign of their being shortly stuffed 
with gold. The girls themselves had their omens. They felt strange kisaes on 
their Hps ; they saw rings in the candle, purses bounced from the fire, and true 
love knots lurked in the bottom of every tea-cup. 

Towards the end of the week we received a card from the town ladies ; in 
which, with their compliments, they hoped to see all our family at ohuroh the 
Sunday following. AU Saturday morning I could perceive, in consequence of 
this, my wife and daughters in close conference together, and now and then 
glancing at me with looks that betrayed a latent plot. To be sincere, I had 
strong suspicions that some absurd proposal was preparing for appearing with 
splendour the next day. In the evening they began their operations in a very 
regular manner, and my wife undertook to conduct the siege. After tea, when 

I seemed in spirits, she began thus " I fancy, Charles, my dear, we shall 

have a great deal of good company at our church to-morrow." — ^Perhaps we 
may, my dear," returned I ; ** tibough you need be under no uneasiness about 
that, you shall have a sermon whether there be or not" — ** That is what I ex- 
pect," returned she ; " but I think, my dear, we ouffht to u^pear there as de- 
cently as possible, for who knows what may happen P" '* lour precautions," 
replied I, " are IdgUy commendable. A decent behaviour and appearance in 
church is what charms me. We should be devout and humble, cheerful and 
serene." — " Yes," cried she, " I know that ; but I mean we ihould go there 
in as proper a manner as possible ; not altogether like the sombs about us." 
— " You are quite right, my dear," returned I, " and I was going to make the 
▼ery same proposal. The proper manner of going is, to go there as earlv as 
possible, to have time for meditation before the service beguis."— " Phoo, 
Charles," interrupted she, " all that is very true \ but not what I would be at. 
I mean we should go there genteelly. You know the church is two miles off, 
and I protest I don't like to see my daughters trudging up to their new 
all blowzed and red with walking, and looking for all the world as if they had 
been winners at a smock-race. Now, my dear, my proposal is this : there are 
our two plough-horses, the colt that has been in our fiwnily these nine 
years, and his companion, Blackberry, that has scarcely done an earthly thing 
for this month past. They are both erown iaX and lazy. Why should not th^ 
do something as well as we ? And let me tell you, when Moses has trimmed 
them a little, they will cut a very tolerable figure." 

To this proposal I objected, tnat walking would be twenty times more gen- 
ted than such a paltry oonveyanoe, as Blackberry was wall-eyed, and the coll 
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wanted a tail : that they had never been broke to the rein ; but had an hun- 
dred vioious tricks ; and that we had but one saddle and pillion in the whole 
house. All these objections, howeyer, were oyerruled ; so that I was obliged 
to comply. The next morning I perceired them not a little busy in collecting 
such materials as might be necessary for the expedition j but as I found it 
would be a business of time, I walked on to the church before, and they pro- 
mised speedily to follow. I waited near an hour in the reading-desk for their 
arrival; but not finding them come as expected, I was obliged to begin, and 
wont through the service not without some uneasiness at finding them absent. 
This was increased when all was finished, and no appearance of the family. 
I therefore walked back by the horse- way, which was five miles round, though 
the footway was but two, and when got about half way home perceived the 
procession marching slowly forward towards the church ; my son, my wife and 
the two little ones exalted on one horse, and my two daughters upon the other. 
I demanded the cause of their delay ; but I soon found by their looks they 
had met with a thousand misfortunes on the road. The horses had at first re- 
fused to move from the door, till Mr. Burchell was kind enough to beat them 
forward for about two hundred yards with his cudgel. Next, the straps of m^ 
wife's pillion broke down, and tiey were obliged to stop to repair them before 
they could proceed. After that, one of the horses took it into his head to stand 
still, and neither blows nor entreaties could prevail with him to proceed. He 
was just recovering from this dismal situation when I found them; but perceiv- 
ing every thing safe, I own their present mortification did not much displease 
me, as it would give me many opportunities of future triumph, and teach my 
daughters more humility. 

OHAPTBB XI. 

THB FAlilLT STILL BBSOLTB TO HOLD UP THBIB HEADS. 

MiOHAELiiAS eve happening on the next day, we were invited to bum nuti 
and play tricks at neighbour Flamborough's. Our late mortifications had 
humbled us a little, or it is probable we might have rejected such an invita- 
tion with contempt : however, we suffered ourselves to be happy. Our honest 
neighbour's goose and dumplings were fine, and the lamb's wool, even in the 
opinion of my wife, who was a connoisseur, was excellent. It is true, his man- 
ner of telling stories was not quite so weU. They were very long, and very 
dull, and all about himself, and wo had laughed at them ten times before : 
however, we were kind enough to laugh at them once more. 

Mr. Burchell, who was one of the party, was always fond of seeing some in- 
nocent amusement going forward, and set the boys and girls to blind man's 
buff". My wife too was persuaded to join in the diversion, and it gave me 
pleasure to think she was not yet too old. In the mean time, my neighbour 
and I looked on, laughed at every feat, and praised our own dexterity when 
we were young. Hot cockles succeeded next, questions and commands fol- 
lowed that, and last of all, they sate down to himt the slipper. As every 
person may not be acquainted with this primeeval pastime, it may be necessary 
to observe, that the company at this play plant themselves in a ring upon the 
ground, all, except one who stands in the middle, whose business it is to catch 
a shoe, which the company shove about under their hams from one to another, 
something like a weaver's shuttle. As it is impossible, in this case, for the lady 
who is up to face all the company at once, the great beauty of the play lies in 
hitting her a thump with the heel of the shoe on that side least capable of making 
a defence. It was in this manner that my eldest daughter was hemmed in, and 
tiiumped about, all blowzed, in spirits, and bawling for fair play, fair play; 
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with a Toioe that might deafen a ballad-Bingeri when, confdiion on confusion, 
who should enter the room but our two ffreat acquaintances from town, Ladj 
Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs ! Description would 
but beggar, therefore it is unnecessary to describe this new mortification. 
Death ! To be seen by ladies of such high breeding in such vulgar attitudes ! 
Nothing better could ensue from such a vulgar play of Mr. Flamborough's pro- 
posing. We seemed stuck to the ground for some time, as if actually petrified 
with amazement 

The two ladies had been at our house to see us, and finding us from home, 
came after us hither, as they were uneasy to know what accident could hare 
kept us from church the day before. Olivia undertook to be our prolocutor, 
and delivered the whole in a siunmary way, only saying, " We were thrown 
from our horses." At which account the ladies were greatly concerned ; but 
being told the family received no hurt, they were extremely glad ; but being 
informed that we were almost killed by the fright, they were vastly sorry \ but 
hearing that we had a very good night, they were extremely glad again. 
Nothing could exceed their complaisance to my daughters ; their professions 
the last evening were warm, but now they were ai'dent. They protested a 
desire of having a more lasting acquaintance. Lady Blarney was particularly 
attached to Olivia ; Miss Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs (I love to give 
the whole name) took a greater fancy to her sister. They supported the con- 
versation between themselves, while my daughters sate silent, admiring their 
exalted breeding. But as every reader, however beggarly himself, is fond of liigh- 
lived dialogues, with anecdotes of lords, ladies, and knights of the garter, I 
must beg leave to give him the concluding part of the present conversation. 

** All that I know of the matter," cried Miss Skeggs, " is this, that it may 
be true, or it may not be true : but this I can assmre vour Ladyship, tliat the 
whole route was in amaze ; his Lordship turned all manner of colours, my 
Lady fell into a sound, but Sir Tomkyn, drawing his sword, swore he was hers 
to the last drop of his blood." 

" Well," replied our Peeress, " this I can say, that the Duchess never told 
me a syllable of the matter, and I believe her G-race would keep nothing a 
secret from me. This you may depend upon as a fact, that the next morning 
my Lord Duke cried out three times to his valet de chambre, Jernigan, Jer- 
nigan, Jernigan, bring me my garters." 

But previously I should have mentioned the very impolite behaviour of 
Mr. Burohell, who, during this discourse, sate with his face turned to the fire, 
and at the conclusion of every sentence would cry out Fudge ! an expression 
which displeased us all, and in some measure damped the rising spirit of the 
conversation. 

*' Besides, my dear Skeggs," continued our Peeress, " there is nothing of this 
in the copy of verses that Dr. Burdock made upon the occasion." Fudge ! 

** I am siurprised at that/* cried Miss Skeggs j " for he seldom leaves any 
thing out, as he writes only for his own amusement. But can your Ladyship 
favour me with a sight of them ?" Fudge ! 

" My dear creature," replied, our Peeress, " do you think I carry such things 
about me ? Though they are very fine to be sure, and I think myself some- 
thmg of a judge ; at least I know what pleases myself. Indeed I was ever an 
admirer of all Doctor Bm*dock*s little pieces ; for except what he does, aad 
our dear Countess at Hanover-square, tliorc's nothing comes out but the most 
lowest stuflf in nature ; not a bit of high life among them." Fudge I 

"Your Ladyship should except," says t'other, "your own things in the 
Lady's Magazme. I hope you'll say there's nothing low-lived there? But 
I suppose we are to have no more from that quarter ?" Fvd^e / 
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" Why, my deMr," sayt Uie Ladj, ^jou know that my reader and com* 
panion has left me, to be married to Captain Boach, and as mj poor ejei 
won't suffer me to write myself I hare been for some time lookmg oufc for 
another. A proper person is no eaay matter to find, and to be sure thirty 
pounds a year is a small stipend for a well-bred girl of character, that can 
read, write, and behave in company j as for the chito about town, there is no 
bearing them about one." Fudge / 

** That I know," cried Miss Skeggs, " by experience. For of the three com- 
panions I had this last half year, one of them refused to do plain work an hour 
m the day, another thought twenty-five guineas a year too small a salary, and 
I was obliged to send away the third, because I suspected an intrigue with the 
chaplain. Yirtue, my dear Lady Blarney, virtue is worth any price; but 
where is that to be found ?" Fudge f 

My wife had been for a long time all attention to this discourse ; but was 
particularly struck with the latter part of it. Thirty pounds and twenty-five 
guineas a year made fifty-six poimds five shillings English money, all which was 
in a manner going a-begdng, and might easUy be secured in the mmily. She for 
a moment studied my^ooks for approbation ; and to own a truth, I was oi 
opinion, that two such places would fit our two daughters exactly. Besides, 
if the 'squire had any real affection for my eldest daughter, this would be the 
way to make her every way qualified for her fortune. My wife therefore was 
relsoved that we should not be deprived of such advantages for want of 
assurance, and undertook to harangue for the family. " I hope," cried she, 
" your Ladyships will pardon my present presumption. It is true, we have no 
right to pretend to such favours ; but yet it is natural for me to wish putting 
my children forward in the world. And I will be bold to say my two girls 
have had a pretty good education, and capacity, at least the country can't 
shew better. They can read, write, and cast accompts ; they understand their 
needle, breadstitch, cross and change, and all manner of plain-work ; they can 
pink, point, and frill $ and know something of music ; they can do up small 
clothes, work upon catgut ; my eldest can cut paper, and my yoimgest has a 
very pretty manner of tellinff fortunes upon the cards." Fudge I 

When sue had delivered this pretty piece of eloquence, the two ladies looked 
at each other a few minutes in silence, with an air of doubt and importance. 
At last. Miss Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs condescended to observe, 
that the young ladies, from the opinion she could form of them from so slight 
an acquaintance, seemed very fit tot such employments ; ** but a thing of this 
kind. Madam," cried she, addressing my spouse, " requires a thorough exami- 
nation into characters, and a more perfect knowledge of each other. Not, 
Madam," continued she, ** that I in the least suspect the young ladies' yirtue, 
prudence and discretion : but there is a form in these things, Madam, there is 
a form." 

My wife approved her suspicions very much, observing, that she was very 
apt to be suspicious herself ; but referred her to all the neighbours for a cha- 
racter : but tms our Peeress declined as unnecessary, alleging that her cousin 
Thomhill's recommendation would be sufficient, and upon this we rested our 
petition* 

CHAPTER Xn. 

TOUTUKB 8BB1CS BB80LYED TO HUMBLB THB TAJCILY 07 WAEBPIBLD. MOBTI- 
TI0ATI0N8 ABB OBTBN KOBB PAINFUL THAN BBAL OALAMITIBS. 

WuBN we were returned home, the night was dedicated to schemes of fiivure 
eonquest Deborah exerUd much sanity in conjecturing which of the two girls 
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wae likely to have the beet place, and wc9t opportunities of seeing good 4 
pany. The only obstacle to our preferment was in obtaining the 'squire's recom- 
mendation ; but he had already shown us too many instances of his friendship 
to doubt of it now. Even in bed my wife kept up the usual theme : ** Wel^ 
faith, my dear Charles, between ourselves, I think we have made an excellent 

d^s work of it." " Pretty well," cried I, not knowing what to say. 

" What, only pretty well !" returned she. " I think it is very well. Suppose 
the girls should come to make acquaintances of taste in town ! This I am 
assured of, that London is the only place in the world for all manner of hus- 
bands. Besides, my dear, stranger things happen every day : and as ladies of 
quality are so taken with my daughters, what will not men of quality be ! 
£ntre nous, I protest I like my Lady Blarney vastly, so very obliging. How- 
ever, Miss Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs has my warm heart. But yet, 
when they came to talk of places in town, you saw at once how I nailed them. 

Tell me, my dear, don't you think I did for my childrcai there P" " Ay," 

returned I, not knowing well what to think of the matter, '* heaven grant they 
may be both the better for it this day three months !" This was one of those 
observations I usually made to impress my wife with an opinion of my saga- 
city ; for if the girls succeeded, then it was a pious wish fulfilled ; but if any 
thing unfortunate ensued, then it might be looked upon as a prophecy. AU 
this conversation, however, was only preparatory to another scheme, and indeed 
I dreaded as much. This was nothing less than that, as we were now to hold 
up our heads a little higher in the world, it would be proper to sell the colt, 
which was grown old, at a neighbouring fl&ir, and buy us an horse that would 
carry single or double upon an occasion, and make a pretty appearance at 
church or upon a visit. ^ This at first I opposed stoutly ; but it was as stoutly 
defended. However, as I weakened, my antagonists gained strength, till as 
last it was resolved to part with him. 

As the fair happened on the following day, I had intentions of going mr- 
lelf ; but my wife persuaded me that I had got a cold, and notmng couio 
preTuil upon her to permit me from home. " No, my dear," said she, ** our 
son Moses is a discreet boy, and can buy and sell to very good advantage 3 
you know all our great bargains are of his purchasing. He f^ways stands out 
and higgles, and actually tires them till he gets a bargain." 

As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, I was willing enough to en- 
trust him with this commission $ and the next morning I perceived his sisters 
mighty busy in fitting out Moses for the fair ; trimming his hair, brushing his 
buckles, and cocking his hat with pins. The business of the toilet being over, 
we had at last the satisfaction of seeing him mounted upon the colt, with a 
deal box before him to bring home groceries in. He had on a coat made of 
tliat cloth they call thunder and lightning, which, though grown too short, 
was much too good to be thrown away. His waistcoat was of gosling green, 
and his sisters had tied his hair with a broad black riband. We all followed 
him several paces from the door, bawling after him good luck, good luck, till 
we ODuld see him no longer. 

He was scarcely gone, when Mr. Thomhill's butler came to congratulate us 
upon our good fortune, saying, that he overheard his young master mention 
our names with great commendation. 

G-ood fortime seemed resolved not to come alone. Another footman from 
the same family followed, with a card for my daughters, importing, that the 
two ladies had received such pleasing accounts from Mr. Thomhill of us all, 
that, idfter a few previous inquiries, they hoped to be perfectly satisfied. 
^ Ay," cried my wife, " I now see it is no easy matter to get into the families 
of tlie jcreat ; but when one once gets in, then, as Moses says, one may go to 
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sleep." To this pieoo of humonr, lot she intended it for wit, mj daughter! 
M8ent«d with a loud laugh of pleasure. In ehort, such was her satisfactioD at 
this message, that she actually put her hand in her pockety and gave the met 
senger seyen-pence halfpenny. 

Ais was to be our yisiting-day. The next that came was Mr. Burchell, who 
had been at tJie fair. He brought my little ones a pennyworth of gingerbrb«kd 
each, which my wife undertook to keep for them, and give them by letters at 
a time. He brou^t my daughters also a couple of boxes, in which they might 
keep wafers, snun, patches, or even money, when they got it. My wife was 
usually fond of a weasel skin purse, as being the most lucky ; but this by the 
bye. We had still a regard for Mr. BuroheU, though his late rude behaviour 
was in some measure displeasing ; nor could we now avoid communicating our 
happiness to him, and asking his advice : although we seldom followed advice, 
we were all ready enough to ask it. When he read the note firom the two 
ladies, he shook lus head, and observed, that an affair of this sort demanded 

the utmost circumspection. This air of diffidence highly displeased my 

wife. " I never doubted. Sir," cried she, '^ your readiness to be against my 
daughters and me. Tou have more circumspection than b wanted. How- 
ever, I fapcy when we come to ask advice, we will apply to persons who seem 

to hiave made use of it themselves." " Whatever my own conduct may 

have been. Madam," replied he, *' is not the present question ; though as I 
have made no use of advice myself, I should in conscience give it to those that 

will." As I was apprehensive this answer might draw on a repartee, 

making up by abuse what it wanted in wit, I changed the subject, by seeming 
to wonder what could keep our son so long at the fair, as it was now almost 

nightfdlL "Never mind our son," cried my wife, "depend upon it he 

knows what he is about TU warrant we'll never see him sell his nens of a 
rainy day. I have seen him buy such bargains as would amaze one. I'll teU 
you a good stoiy about that, that will make ^ou split your sides with laughing 

But as I live, yonder comes Moses, without an horse, and the box at 

his back." 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and sweating under the deal box, 
which he had strapped round his shoulders like a pedlar — " Welcome, wel- 
come, Moses ; well, my boy, what have you brought us from the fair ?" 

" I have brought you myself," cried Moses, with a sly look, and resting the 
box on the dresser. — " Ah, Moses," cried my wife, " that we know, but where 
is the horse ?" " I have sold him," cried Moses, " for three pounds five shil- 
lings and two-pence." " Well done, my good boy," returned she, " I knew 

you would touch them off. Between ourselves, three pounds five shillings and 

two-pence is no bad day's work. Come, let us have it then." " I have 

brought back no money," cried Moses again, "I have laid it all out in a 
bargain, and here it is," pulling out a bundle from his breast : " here they 

are j a gross of green spectacles, with silver rims and shagreen cases." 

" A gross of green spectacles !" repeated my wife in a faint voice. " And you 
have parted with the colt, and brought us back nothing but a gross of green 
paltry spectacles !" — " Dear mother," cried the boy, " why won't you listen to 
reason ? I had them a dead bargain, or I should not have bought them. The 
silver rims alone wiD sell for double the money." — " A fig for the silver rims," 
cried my wife in a passion : I dare swear they won't sell for above half the 
money at the rate of broken silver, five shillings an ounce." — " You need be 
under no uneasiness," cried I, " about selling the rims ; for they are not worth 
sixpence, for I perceive they are only copper varnished over." — ^**What," 
cried my wife, " not silver, the rims not silver !" " No," cried I, " no more 
silver than yooi saucepan." — " And so," returned the, " we have parted with 
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the colt, and hare only got a gross of green spectacles with copper rims and 
shagreen cases ! A murrain tal^e such truinperv ! The blockhead has been 
imposed upon, and should have known his company better." "There, my 
dear," cried I, " you are wrong, he should not hare known them at all." — 
** Marry, hang the idiot," returned she, " to bring me such stuff! if I had 
them I would throw thom in the fire." " There again you are wrong, my 
dear," cried I j " for though they be copper, we will keep them by us, as cop- 
per spectacles, you know, are better than nothing." 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was undeceived. He now saw that he 
had indeed been imposed upon by a prowlmg sharper, who, observing his 
figiure, had marked him for an easy prey. I therefore asked the circumstances 
of his deception. He sold the horse, it seems, and walked the fair in search of 
another. A reverend looking-man brought him to a tent, under pretence of 
having one to sell. " Here, continued Moses, " we met another man, very 
weU dressed, who desired to borrow twenty pounds upon these, saying, that 
he wanted money, and would dispose of them for a third of the value. The 
first gentleman, who pretended to be my friend, whispered me to biw- them, 
and cautioned me not to let so good an offer pass. I sent for Mr. Flambo- 
rough, and they talked him up as finely as they did me, and so at last we wer# 
persuaded to buy the two gross between us." 

OHAPTBB XIIL 

MB. BTIBOHELL 18 VOITND TO BB AN ENEMY ; FOB HE HAS THB CONTIDBVOB 
TO GIYB DISAaSBEABLB ADVICE. 

OuB family had now made several attempts to he fine ; but some un foresee* 
disaster demolished each as soon as projected. I endeavoured to take the 
advantage of every disappointment, to improve their good sense in proportion 
as thev were frustrated in ambition. " You see, my children," cried I, " how 
little 10 to be got by attempts to impose upon the world, in coping with our 
betters. Such as are poor, and will associate with none but the rich, are hated 
by those they avoid, and despised by tliose they follow. Unequal combinations 
are always disadvantageous to the weaker side : the rich having the pleasure, 
and the poor the inconveniences that result from them. But come, Dick, my 
boy, and repeat the fable that you were reading to-day, for the good of th^ 
company." 

" Once upon a time," cried the child, " a Giant and a Dwarf were friends, 
and kept together. They made a bargain that they would never forsake each 
other, but go seek adventures. The first battle they fought was with two 
Saracens, and the Dwarf, who was very courageous, deidt one of the champions 
a most angry blow. It did the Saracen very little injury, who, lifting up his 
sword, fairly struck off the poor Dwarfs arm. He was now in a woful plight ; 
but the G-iant coming to his assistance, in a short time left the two Saracens 
dead on the plain, and the Dwarf cut off the dead man's head out of spite. 
They then travelled on to another adventure. This was against three bloody- 
minded Satyrs, Tsho were carrying away a damsel in distress. The Dwarf was 
not quite so fierce now as before ; but for all that, struck the first blow, which 
was returned by another, that knocked out his eye ; but the Giant was soon 
up with them, and had they not fled, would certainly have killed them every 
one. They were all very joyful for this victory, and the damsel who was re- 
lieved, fell in love with the Giant, and married him. They now travelled far, 
and farther than I can tell, till they met with a company of robbers. The 
Giant, for the first time, was foremost now ; but the Dwarf was not far behind. 
The battle was stout and long. Wherever the Giant came, all feU before hin \ 
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bat Uie Dwarf had like to hare been killed more than onoe. Atlast the TicteM7 
dedared for the two adrenturers ; but the Dwarf lost his leg. The Dwarf was 
now without an arm, a leg, and an eje, while the G-iant was without a sinsle 
wound. Upon which he cried out to his little companion, Mj little hero, (his 
is glorious sport ; let us get one riotory more, and then we shall hare honour 
for eyer. No, ones the Dwarf, who was by this time grown wiser, no, I declare 
off; I'U fight no more ; for I find in eyery battle tluit you get all the honour 
and rewards, but all the blows fall upon me." 

I was going to moralize this fable, when our attention was called off to a 
warm dispute between my wife and Mr. BurcheU, upon my daughters' intended 
expedition to town. My wife yery strenuously insisted upon the adyantages 
that would result from it. Mr. BurcheU, on the oontraiy, dissuaded her with 
great ardour, and I stood neuter. His present dissuasions seemed but the 
second part of those which were receiyed with so ilT a grace in the morning. 
The dispute grew high, while poor Deborah, instead of reasoning stronger, 
talked louder, and at last was obliged to take belter from a defeat in clamour. 
The conclusion of her harangue, howeyer, was highly displeasing to nsall: she 
knew, she said, of some who had their own secret reasons for what they ad- 
yised ; but, for her part, she wished such to stay away from her house for the 
future. — "Madam," cried BurcheU, with looks of great composure, whidi 
tended to inflame her the more, " as for secret reasons, you are right : I haye 
secret reasons, which I forbear to mention, because you are not able to answer 
those of which I make no secret : but I find my yisits here are become trou* 
blesome : I'U take my leaye therefore now, and perhaps oome once more to 
take a final fareweU when I am quitting the country." Thus saying, he took 
up his hat, nor could the attempts of Sophia, whose looks seemed to upbraid 
his precipitancy, preyent his going. 

When gone, we aU regarded «ach other for some minutes with confusion. 
My wife, who knew herself to be the cause, stroye to hide her concern with a 
forced snule, and an air of assurance, which I was wiUing to reprore : *' How, 
woman," cried I to her, " is it thus we treat strangers ? Is it thus we return 
their kindness ? Be assured, my dear, that these were the harshest words, 
and to me the most unpleasing, that haye escaped your Ups !" — " Why would 
he proyoke me then ?" replied she ; " but I know the motiyes of his adyioe 

Eerfectly weU. He would preyent my girls from going to town, that he may 
aye the pleasure of my youngest diaughter's company here at home. But 
whateyer happens, she shaU choose better company than such low-Uyed feUows 
as he." — " Low-Uyed, my dear, do you caU him ?" cried I } " it is yery possible 
we may mistake this man's character, for he seems upon some occasions the 

most finished gentleman I eyer knew. TeU me, Sophia, my girl, has he 

eyer giyen you any secret instances of his attachment ?" — ^*' His conyersation 
with me. Sir," repUed my daughter, "has eyer been sensible, modest, and 
pleasing. As to aught else, no neyer. Once, indeed, I remember to haye 
heard him say he neyer knew a woman who could find merit in a man that 
seemed poor." " Such, . my dear," cried t, " is the common cant of aU the 
unfortimate^or idle. But I hope you haye been taught to j«dge properly of 
such men, and that it would be eyen madness to expect happiness from one 
who has been so yery bad an economist of his own. Your mother and I haye 
now better prospects for you. The next winter, which you wiU probably 
spend in town, wiU giye you opportunities of making a more prudent choice. 

What Sophia's reflections were upon this occasion, I can't pretend to deter- 
mine ; but 1 was not displeased at the bottom, ths^i we were rid of a guest 
from whom I had much to fear. Our breach of hospitaUty went to my con- 
•oience a little ; but I quickly silenced that monitor by two or three specious 
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reasons, which serred to satisfy and reconcile me to myself. The pain wld<& 
couscience gires the man who has already done wrong, is soon got oyer. Con- 
science is a coward ; and those faults it has not strength enou^ to preyenti it 
seldom has justice enough to accuse. 

OHAPTBB XIV. 

VBESH HOBTIFIOATIOiri, OB A BSHONSTBATIOlf THAT SBBMIN0 OAXtilCITUEB 
HAY BB BBAL BLESSINaS. 

Thb journey of my daughters to town was how resolved upon, Mr. Thomhill 
having kindly promised to inspect their conduct himself, and inform us hy 
letter of their behayiour. But it was thought indispensably necessary that 
their appearance should equal the greatness of their expectations, which could 
not be done without expense. We debated therefore in full council, what 
were the easiest methods of raising money, or, more properly speaking, what 
we could most conveniently selL The deliberation was soon finished ; it was 
found that our remaining horse was utterly useless for the plough, without his 
companion, and equally unfit for the road, as wanting an' eye ; it was therefore 
determined that we should dispose of liim, for the purposes above-mentioned, 
at the neighbouring fair, and, to prevent imposition, that I should go with 
him myself. Though this was one of the first mercantile transactions of my 
life, yet I had no doubt about acquitting myself with reputation. The opinion 
a man forms of his own prudence is measured by that of the company he 
keeps ; and as mine was mostly in the family way, I had conceived no un- 
fovourable sentiments of my worldly wisdom. My wife, however, neift 
morning, at parting, after I had got some paces from the door, called me back, 
to advise me, in a whisper, to have all my eyes about me. 

I luul, in the usual forms, when I came to the fair, put my holme through all 
his paces; but for some .time had no bidders. At last a chapman ap- 
proached, and, after ho had for a good while examined the horse round, find- 
ing him blind of one eye, he would have nothing to say to him : a second came 
up; but observing he had a spavin, declared he woidd not take him for the 
driving home : a third perceived he had a windgall, and would bid no money ; 
a fourth knew by his eye that he had the botts : a fifth wondered what a 
plague I could do at the fair with a blind, spavined, galled hack, that was only 
fit to be cut up for a dog-kenneL By this time I began to have a most hearty 
contempt for the poor animal myself, and was almost ashamed at the approach 
of every customer ; for though I did not entirely believe all the fellows told 
me, yet I reflected that the number of witnesses was a strong presumption they 
were right, and St. Q-regory, upon good works, professes himself to be of the 
same opinion. 

I was in this mortifying situation, when a brother clergyman, an old acquaint- 
ance, who had abo business at the &ir, came up, and shaking me by the hand, 
proposed adjourning to a public-house and taking a glass of whatever we could 
get. I readily closed with the offer, and entering an ale-house, we were shewn 
%ito a little back room, where there was only a venerable old man, who sat 
wholly intent over a large book, which he was reading. I never in my life saw 
a figure that prepossessed me more favourably. His locks of silver gray ven- 
erably shaded his temples, and his green old age seemed to be the result 
<rf health and benevolence. However, his presence did not interrupt our con- 
versation ; my friend and I discoursed on the various turns of fortune we had 
met: the Whistonian controversy, my last pamphlet, the archdeacon's reply, 
and the hard measure t^iat was doiilt me. But our attention was in a short 
timetajten off by the appearance of a youth, who, entermg the room, respect- 
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folly said something sdftlj to the old stranger. " Make no apologies, my cbfld,'' 
said the old man ; *'to do good is a duty we owe to aU our fellow-creatures : tako 
this, I wish it Were more ; but five pounds will relieve your distress, and you 
are welcome." The modest youth shed tears of gratitude, and yet his gratitude 
was scarcely equal to mine. I could haTe hugged the good old man in my arms, 
his beneyolence pleased me so. He continued to read, and we resumed our con- 
versation, until my companion, after some time, recollecting that he had busi- 
ness to transact in the fair, promised to be soon back ; adding, that he always 
desired to have as much of Dr. Primrose's company as possible. The old gen- 
tleman, hearing my jiame mentioned, seemed to look at me with attention for 
some time, and when my friend was gone, most respectfully demanded if I was 
any way related to the great Primrose, that courageous monogamist, who had 
been the bulwark of the church. Never did my heart feel sincerer rapture 
than at that moment. " Sir," cried I, '' the applause of so good a man, as I 
am sure you are, adds to that happiness in my breast which your benevolence 
has already excited. You behold before you, sir, that Dr. Primrose, the mono- 
gamist, whom you have been pleased to call great. You here see that unfor- 
tunate Divine, who has so long, and it would ill become me to say, successfully, 
fought against the deuterogamy of the age." " Sir," cried the stranger, struck 
wim awe, " I fear I have been too femiliar j but you'll forgive my curiosity, sir : 
I beg pardon." "Sir," cried I, grasping his hand,*' you are so far from displeas- 
ing me by your familiarity, that I must beg you'll accept my friendship as you 

al^ady nave my esteem." " Then with gratitude I accept the offer," cried 

he, squeezing me by the hand, "thou glorious pillar of unshaken or- 
thodoxy ; and do I behold — " I here interrupted what he was going to 
say ; for though, as an author I could digest no smidl share of flattery, yet 
now my modesty would permit no more. However no lovers in romance 
ever cemented a more instantaneous friendship. We talked upon several 
subjects ; at first I thought he seemed rather devout than learned, and began 
to think he despised aU human doctrines as dross. Yet this no way less- 
ened him in my esteem ; for I had for some time begun privately to har- 
bour such an opinion myself. I therefore took occasion to observe, that the 
world in gener^ began to be blameably indifferent as to doctrinal matters, and 

followed human speculations too much. " Ay, sir," replied he, as if he had 

reserved all his learning to that moment, "Ay, sir, the world is in its dotage, and 
yet the cosmogony or creation of the world has puzzled philosophers of all ages. 
What a medley of opinions have they not broached upon the creation of tie 
world P Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus, have all at- 
tempted it in vain. The latter has these words, Anarehon ara iai atelutaion 
to pan, which imply that all things have neither beginning nor end. Manetho 
also, who lived about the time of Nebuchadon-Asser, Asser being a l^yriao word 
usually applied as a surname to the kings of that country, as Teglat Phael- Asser, 
Nabon-AjBser, he, I say, formed a conjecture eqimlly absurd : for as we usually 
say, ek to biblion kubemetea, which implies that books will never teach the world ; 
so he attempted to investigate — But, sir, I ask pardon, I am straying from 

the question." That he actually was j nor oould I for my life see how 

the creation of the world had any thing to do with the business I was talkmg 
of; but it was sufficient to shew me that he was a man of letters, and I now 
reverenced him the more. I was resolved therefore to bring him to the touch- 
stone ; but he was too mild and too gentle to contend for tictory. Whenever 
I made any observation that looked like a challenge to controversy, he would 
smile, shake his head, and say nothing ; by which I understood he could say 
much if he thought proper. The subject therefore insensibly changed from 
the business of antiquity to that which brought us both to the fidr ; mine. J 
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told him, WM to lell an hone, and, t^ luckily indeed, his was to buy one ion 
one of his tenants. My hone was soon produced, and in fine we struck a bar- 
gain. Nothing now remained but to pay me, and he accordingly pulled out a 
thirty-pound note, and bid me change it. Not being in a capacity or complying 
with this demand, he ordered his footman to be oiUed up, who made his ap- 
pearance in a yery genteel lirery. " Here, Abraham," cried he, " go and get 
ffold for this ; you'll do it at neighbour Jackson's, or any where." While the 
lellow was gone, he entertained me with a pathetic harangue on the great 
scarcity of silver, which I undertook to improve, by deploring also the great 
scarcity of gold ; so that by the time Abraham returned, we had both agreed 
that money was never so hard to be come at as now. Abraham retmmed 
to inform us, that he had been over the whole fair, and could not get chai^ge, 
though he had offered half a crown for doing it. This was a very great disap- 
pointment to us all ; but the old gentleman havine paused a little, asked me 
if I knew one Solomon Flamborough, in my part of the country : upon reply- 
ing that he was my next-door neighbour, '* If that be the case then," returned 
he, *' I believe we shall deal You shall have a draught upon him, payable at 
sight ; and let me tell you he is as warm a man as any within five miles round 
mm. Honest Solomon and I have been acquainted for many years together. 
I remember I always beat him at three jumps ; but he could hop on one leg 
&rther than I." A draught upon my neighbour was to me the same as money; 
for I was sufficiently convinced of his abUity : the draught was signed and put 
into my hands, and Mr. Jenkinson, the old gentleman, his man Abraham, and 
my horse, old Blackberry, trotted off very well pleased with each other. 

After a short interval, being left to reflection, I began to recollect that I had 
done wrong in taking a draught from a stranger, and so prudently resolved 
upon following the purchaser, and having back my hone. But this was now 
too late : I therefore made directly homewards, resolving to get the draught 
changed into money at my friend's as fast as possible. I found my honest 
neighbour smoking his pipe at his own door ; and informing him that I had a 
sm^ bill upon him, he read it twice over. " You can read the name, I sup- 
pose," cried I, " Ephraim Jenkinson." " Yes," returned he, " the name is writ- 
ten plain enough, and I know the gentleman too, the greatest rascal under the 
eanopy of heaven. Tliis is the very same rogue who sold us the spectacles. Was 
he not a venerable-looking man, with grey hair, and no flaps to his pocket-holes ? 
And did he not talk a long string of learning about G(^reek and cosmogony, and the 
world ?" To this I replied with a groan. "Ay," continued he, " he has but that 
one piece of learning in the world, and he always talks it away whenever he finds 
a scholar in company ; but I know the rogue, and will catch him yet." 

Though I was alr^y sufficiently mortified, my greatest struggle was to come, 
in facing my wife and daughters. No truant was ever more a&aid of returning to 
school, there to behold the master's visage, than I was of going home. I was de- 
termined, however, to anticipate their fury, by fint falling into a passion myself. 

But alas ! upon entering, I found the family no way disposed for battle. 
My wife and girls were all in tears, Mr. Thomhill having been there that day 
to inform them, that their journey to town was entirely over. The two ladies, 
having heard reports of us from some malicious penon about us, were that 
day set out for London. He could neither discover the tendency, nor the 
author of these ; but whatever they might be, or whoever might have broached 
Uiem, he continued to assure wa family of his friendship and protection. I 
found, therefore, that they bore my disappointment with great resignation, as 
it was eclipsed in the greatness of their own. But what perplexed us most was 
to think who could be so base as to asperse the character of a family so harmless 
as ours, too homble to excite envy, and too inoffensive to create disgust. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ALL MR. BXTBOHELL'S TILLAINT AT ONOB DETECTED. THE FOLLY OF BKINQ 

OTEB-WIBB. 

That eyening and a part of the following day was employed in fruitiess at- 
tempts to discover our enemies ; scarcely a family in the neighbourhood but 
incurred our suspicions, and each of us had reasons for our opinion best known 
to ourselves. As we were in this perplexity, one of our little boys, who had 
been playing abroad, brought in a letter-case, which he found on the green. 
It was quickly known to belong to Mr. BurcheU, with whom it had been seen, 
and, upon examination, contained some hints upon different subjects ; but 
what particularly engaged our attention was a sealed note, superscribed, tht 
copy of a letter to be sent to the two ladies at ThomhiU-eaatle. It instantly 
occurred that he was the base informer, and we deliberated whether the note 
should not be broke open. I was against it ; but Sophia, who said she was sure 
that of all men he would be the last to be guilty oi so much baseness, insisted 
upon its being road. In this she was seconded by the rett of the family, and, 
at their joint solicitation, I read as follows :— 

" Ladies, 
" The bearer will sufficiently satisfy you M to the person from whom this 
comes : one at least the friend of innocence, and ready to prevent its being 
seduced. I am informed for a truth, that you have some intention of bringing 
two young ladies to town, whom I have some knowledge of, under the character 
of companions. As I would neither have simplicity imposed upon, nor virtue 
contaminated, I must offer it as my opinion, that the impropriety of such a 
step will be attended with dangerous consequences. It has never been my 
way to treat the infamous or the lewd with severity ; nor should I now have 
taken this method of explaining mvself, or reproving folly, did it not aim at 
guilt. Take therefore the admonition of a friend, and seriously reflect on the 
consequences of introducing infamy and vice into retreats where peace and 
innocence have hitherto resided." 

Our doubts were now at an end. There seemed indeed something applicable 
to both sides in this letter, audits censures mi^ht as well be referred to those 
to whom it was written, as to us ; but the malicious meaning was obvious, and 
we went no farther. My wife had scarcely any patience to hear me to the 
end, but railed at the writer with unrestrained resentment. Olivia was 
equally severe, and Sophia seemed perfectly amazed at his baseness. As for 
my part, it appeared to me one of the vilest instances of unprovoked ingrati- 
tude I had met with. Nor could I account for it in any other manner than 
by imputing it to hi^ desire of detaining my youngest daughter in the country, 
to have the more frequent opportunities or an interview. In this manner we 
all sate ruminating upon schemes of vengeance, when our other little boy 
came running in to tell us that Mr. Burchell was approaching at the other 
end of the field. It is easier to conceive than describe the complicated sensa* 
tions which are felt from the pain of a recent injury, and the pleasure of ap 
preaching vengeance. Though our intentions were only to upbraid him with 
his ingratitude j yet it was resolved to do it in a manner that would be per 
fectly cutting. For this purpose we agreed to meet him with our usual smiles 
to chat in the beginning with more than ordinary kindness, to amuse him 
little ; and then in the midst of the flattering calm to burst upon him like an 
earthquake, and overw' rl:a him with the sense of his own baseness. This 
being vetolved upon, m> viife undertook to manage the business herself, as sh«. 
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really had some talents for faob an undertaking. We saw him approach, he 

entered, drew a chair, and sate down. -" A £ie day, Mr. BnrcheU." ** A 

▼ery fine day, Doctor ; though I fancy we shall hare some rain by the shooting 

of my corns." " ^e shooting of yonr horns," cried my wife in a loud fit of 

laughter, and then asked pardon for being fond of a joke. "Dear madam," 

replied he, " I pardon you with all my heart, for £ protest I should not hare 
thought it a joke .had you not told me." — " Perhaps not, sir," cried my wife, 
winking at us, " and yet I dare say you can tell us how many jokes go to an 

ounce." " I fancy, madam," returned Biirchell, " you hare been reading a 

jest-book this morning, that ounce of jokes is so rery good a oonoeit ; and yet, 
madam, I had rather see half an ounce of understanding." " I beliere yon 
might," cried my wife, still smiling at us, though the laugh was against her ; 
" and yet I hare seen some men pretend to understanding that hare very 

little." " And no doubt," returned her antagonist, " you hare known ladies 

set up for wit that had none." 1 quickly began to find that my wife was 

likely to gain but little at this business ; so I resolved to treat him in a style of 
more seyerity myself. ** Both wit and understanding," cried I, " are trifles 
without integrity ; it is that which gives value to every character. The igno- 
rant peasant, without fault, is greater than the philosopher Vith many ; for 
what IS genius or courage without an heart P An honett man i» the noblest 
work of God,*' 

** I have always held that hackney*d maxim of I*ope," returned Mr. Burchell, 
" as very unworthy a man of genius, and a base desertion of his own superiority. 
As the reputation of books is raised not by their fireedom from defect, but the 
greatness of their beauties ; so should that of men be prized not for their ex- 
emption from femlt, but the size of those virtues they are possessed of. The 
scholar may want prudence, the statesman may have pride, and the champion 
ferocity ; but shall we prefer to these the low mechanic, who laboriously plods 
through life without censure or applause P We might as well prefer the tame 
correct paintings of the Flemish school to the erroneous, but sublime anima- 
tions of the Eoman penciL" 

" Sir," replied I, " your present observation is just, when there are shining vir- 
tues and mmute defects ; but when it appears that great vices are opposed in the 
same mind to as extraordinary virtues, such a character deserves contempt." 

" Perhaps," cried he, " there may be some such monsters as you describe, of 
great vices joined to great virtues ; yet in my progress through life I never yet 
round one instance of their existence : on the contrary, I have ever perceived, 
that where the mind was capacious, the affections wore good. And indeed 
Providence seems kindly our friend in this particular, thus to debilitate the 
understanding where the heart is corrupt, and diminish the power, where 
there is the will to do mischief. This rule seems to extend even to other ani- 
mals J the little vermin race are ever treacherous, cruel, and cowardly, whilst 
those endowed with strength and power are generous, brave, and gentle." 

" These observations sound well," returned I, " and yet it would be easy this 
moment to point out a man," and I fixed my eye steadfastly upon him, " whose 
head and heart form a most detestable contrast. Ay, sir," continued I, raising 
my voice, " and I am glad to have this opportunity of detecting him in the 
midst of his fancied security. Do you know this, sir, this pocket-book ?" - - 
" Yes, sir," returned he, with a face of impenetrable assurance, " that pocket- 
book is mine, and I wn glad you have found it." " And do you know," cried 

I, " this letter ? Nay, never falter, man ; but look me full in the fece : I say, do 

you know this letter?" "That letter," returned he, "yes, it was I tliat 

wrote that letter." " And how could you," said I, " so basely, so ungratefullv, 

presume to write this letter ?" — " And how came you," replied he» with looks 
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rf unparalleled effrontery, "lo basely to presume to bieak open this lett*»» 
Don't you know, now, I could haing you all for this ? All that I have to 
do is to swear at the next justice's, that you haye been guilly of brealdng open 
the lock of my pocket-book, and so bans you idl up at nis door." This piece 
of unexpected insolence raised me to such a pitch, that I could scarcely gore^i 
my passion. " Ungrateful wretch, begone, and no longer pollute my dwelling 
with thy baseness : begone, and never let me see thee again ; go from nf 
doors, and the only punishment I wish thee is an alarmed conscience, whiok 
will be a sufficient tormentor!" so saying, I threw him his pocket-book, which 
he took up with a smile, and shutting the clasps with the utmost composuM^ 
left us, quite astonished at the serenity of his assurance. My wife was par* 
ticularly enraged that nothing could make him angry, or make him seem 
ashamed of his Tillaihies. " My dear," cried I, wiUing to calm those passioAf 
that had been raised too high among us, "we are not to be surprised that 
bad men want shame ; they only blu^ at being detected in doing good, bul 
glory in their vices. 

"Guilt and Shame, says the allegory, were at first companions, and in the 
beginning of their journey inseparably kept together. But their union was 
soon foimd to be disagreeable and inconvenient to both ; Guilt gave Shame 
frequent uneasiness, and Shame often betrayed the secret conspiracies of Guilt. 
After long disagreement, therefore, they at length consented to part for ever. 
Guilt boldly walked forward alone, to overtake Fate, that went before in the 
shape of an executioner : but Shame, being naturally timorous, returned back 
to keep company with Virtue, which, in the beginning of their journey, they 
had left behind. Thus, my children, after men have travelled through a 
few stages in vice. Shame forsakes them, and returns back to wait upon th» 
few virtues they haVe still remaining." 

OHAPTBB XVI. 

THB VAHTLY TTSE ABT, WHICH IS OPPOSED WITH STILXi GBEATBB. 

Whatbveb might have been Sophia's sensations, the rest of the family was 
easily consoled for Mr. Burchell's absence by the company of our landlord, 
whose visits now became more frequent and longer. Though he had been 
disappointed in procuring my daughters the amusements of the town, as he 
designed, he took every opportunity of supplying them with those little re- 
creations which our retirement would admit of. He usually came in the 
morning, and while my son and I followed our occupations abroad, he sate 
with the family at home, and amused them by describing the town, with every 
part of which he was particularly acquainted. He could repeat all the ob- 
servations that were retailed in the atmosphere of the play-houses, and had all 
the good things of the high wits by rote long before they made their way into 
the jest-books. The intervals between conversation were employed in teaching 
my daughters piquet, or sometimes in setting my two little ones to box to 
make them iharp. as he called it : but the hopes of having him for a son-in- 
law, in some measure blinded us to all his imperfections. It must be owned 
that my wife laid a thousand schemes to entrap him ; or, to speak it more 
tenderly, used evenr art to magnify the merit of her daughter. If the cakes 
at tea eat short and crisp, they were made by Olivia : if the gooseberry wine 
nras well knit, the gooseberries were of her gathering : it was her fingers which 
gave the pickles their peculiar green ; and in the composition of a pudding, it 
was her judgment that mixed the ingredients. Then the poor woman would 
sometimes tell the 'squire, that she thought him and Olivia extremely of a 
•ize, and would bid both stand up \<i see which was tallest. These instance! 
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of cunning, which she thought impenetrable, yet which eyerybody saw 
through, were very pleasing to our benefactor, who gava erery day some new 
{nroofs of his passion, which, though they had not risen to proposals of mar- 
riage, yet we tnought fell but little short of it ; and his slowness was attributed 
sometimes to* native bashfulness, and sometimes to his fear of offending hia 
ande. An occurrence, howerer, which happened soon after, put it beyond a 
doubt that he designed to become one of our family ; my wife eren regarded 
it as an absolute promise. 

My wife and daughters happening to retom a risit to neighbour Flambo- 
rough's, found that family had lately got their pictures drawn by a limner, 
who trayelled the country, and took Hkenesses for fifteen shillings a head. 
As this fiunily and ours had long a sort of riyalry in point of taste, our spirit 
took the alarm at this stolen march upon us, and notwithstanding all I could 
say, and I said much, it was resolyed that we should haye our pictures done 
too. Haying, therefore, engaged the limner, for what could I do ? our next 
deUberation was to shew the superiority of our taste in the attitudes. As for 
our neighbour's family, there were seyen of them, and they were drawn with 
seyen oranges, a thing quite oat of taste, no yariety in life, no composition in 
the world. We desii^ to haye something in a brighter style, and, after many 
debates, at length came to an unanimous resolution of being drawn together 
in one large historical family piece. This would be cheaper, since one frame 
would serye for all, and it would be infinitely more genteel ; for all families of 
any taste were now drawn in the same manner. As we did not immediately 
recollect an historical subject to hit us, we were contented each with being 
drawn as independent historical figures. My wife desired to be represented 
as Tenus, and the painter was desired not to be too frugal of his diamonds in 
her stomacher and hair. Her two little ones were to be as Cupids by her side, 
while I, with my gown and band, was to present her with my books on the 
Whistonian controyersy. Oliria would be drawn as an Amazon, sitting upon 
a bank of flowers, dressed in a green Joseph richly laced with gold, and a whip 
in her hand. Sophia was to be a shepherdess, with as many sheep as the 
painter could put in for nothing ; and Moses was to be dressed out with an 
nat and white feather. Our taste so much pleased the 'squire, that he insisted 
on being put in as one of the family, in the character of Alexander the G-reat, 
at OUyia's feet This was consideiHsd by us all as an indication of his desire to 
be introduced into the fiunily, nor could we refuse his request. The painter 
was therefore set to work, and as he wrought with assiduity and expedition, 
in less than four days the whole was completed. The piece was large, and it 
must be owned he did not spare his colours ; for which my wife gaye him 
great encomiums. We were all perfectly satisfied with his performance ; but 
an unfortunate circumstance had not occurred till the picture was finished, 
which now struck us with dismay. It was so yery large that we had no place 
in the house to fix it. How we all came to disregard so material a point is 
inconceiyable ; but certain it is, we had been all greatly remiss. The picture, 
therefore, instead of gratifying our yanity, as we hoped, leaned, in a most 
mortifying manner, against the kitchen wall, where the canyass was stretched 
and painted, much too large to be got throu^ any of the doors, and the jest 
of all our neighbours. One compared it to Kobinson Crusoe's long-boat, too 
large to be remoyed ; another thought it more resembled a reel in a bottle j 
some wondered how it could be got out, but still more were amazed how it 
eyer got in. 

But though it excited the ridicule of some, it effectoally raised more mali- 
eioui suggestions in many. The 'squire's portrait being found united with 
oun, was an honour too gieat to escape enyy. Scandalous whispers began to 
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circulate at our expenie, and our tranquillity was continuallj disturbed by 
persons who came as friends to tell us what was said of us bj enemies. These 
reports we always resented with becoming spirit ; but scandal erer improves 
by opposition. 

We once again therefore entered into a consultation upon.obriating the 
malice of our e^^emies, and at last came to a resolution which had too much 
cunning to give me entire satisfaction. It was this : as our prmcipal object 
was to discoTer the honour of Mr. Thomhill's addresses, my wife undertook 
to sound him by pretending to ask his advice in the choice of an husband for 
her eldest daughter. If this was not found sufficient to induce him to a 
declaration, it was then resolved to terrify him with a rival. To this last 
step, however, I would bv no means give my consent, till Olivia gave me the 
most solemn assurances that she would marry the person provided to rival him 
upon this occasion, if he did not prevent it, by taking her himself. Such was 
the scheme laid, which, though I did not strenuously oppose, I did not entirely 
approve. 

The next time, therefore, that Mr. ThomhiU came to see us, my girls took 
care to be out of the way, in order to give their mamma an opportunity of 
putting her scheme in execution ; but they only retired to the next room, 
whence they could overhear the whole conversation : my wife artfully intro- 
duced it, by observing, that one of the Miss Flamboroughs was like to have a 
very good match of it in Mr. Spanker. To this the 'squire assenting, she 
proceeded to remark, that they who had warm fortunes were always sure of 
getting good husbands : " But heaven help," continued she, " the girls that 
have none. What signifies beauty, Mr. Thomhill ? or what signifies all the 
virtue, and all the qualifications in the world, in this age of self-interest ? 
It is not, what is she ? but, what has she P is all the cry." 

" Madam," returned he, " I highly approve the justice, as well as the novelty, 
of your remarks, and if I were a king, it should be otherwise. It should then, 
indeed, be fi^^ne times with the girls without fortunes : our two young ladies 
should be the first for whom I would provide." 

''Ah, sir," returned my wife, '* you are pleased to be facetious : but I wish 
I were a queen, and then I know where my eldest daughter should look for an 
husband. But now that you have put it into my head, seriously, Mr. Thom- 
hill, canH you recommend me a proper husband for her? she is now nineteen 
years old, well grown and well educated, and, in my humble opinion^ does not 
want for parts. 

" Madun," replied he, " if I were to choose, I would find out a person pos- 
sessed of every accomplishment that can make an angel happy. One with 
prudence, fortune, taste, and sincerity ; such, madam, would be, in my opinion, 
the proper husband." " Ay, sir," said she, " but do you know of any such 
person ? ' — " No, madam," returned he, " it is impossible to know any person 
that deserves to be her husband : she's too great a treasure for one man s pos- 
rssion : she's a goddesf. Upon my soul, I speak what I think, she's an 
Migel." — " Ah, Mr. Thomhill, you only flatter my poor girl : but we have been 
thinking of marrying her to one of your tenants, whose mother is lately dead, 
and who wants a manager; you know whom I mean, farmer Williams; a 
warm man, Mr. Thomhill, able to give her good bread ; and who has several 
times made her proposals :" (which was actually the case) " but, sir," con- 
cluded she, " I snould be glad to have your approbation of our choice." — 
•* How, madam," replied he, " my approbation ! My approbation of such a 
choice ! Never. What ! Sacrifice so much beauty, ana sense, and goodness, 
to a creature insensible of the blessing ! Excuse me, I can never approve of 
■ooh a piece of mjustice! And I have my reasona!" — "Indeed, sir," cried 
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Deborah, " if you hare your reasons, that's another affair j but I should he 
glad to know those reasons." — " Bzcuse me, madam/' returned he, " they Ue 
too deep for discovery :** (Uying his hand upon his bosom) " they remain 
buried, riyetted here." 

After he was gone, upon general consultation, we could not tell what to make 
of these fine sentiments. Olivia considered them as instances of the most 
exalted passion ; but I was not quite 90 sanguine : it seemed to me pretty 
plain, that they had more of love, than matrimony, in them : yet, whatever 
they might portend, it was resolved to prosecute the scheme of farmer Wil- 
liams, who, from my daughter's first appearance in Uie country, had paid her 
liis addresses. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

SGJLBOfiLT ANT TIBTUB FOUND TO BESIST THE POWBB OF LONG ANP 
PLEASING TEMPTATION. 

As I only studied my child's real happiness, the assiduity of Mr. WiUiams 
pleased me, as he was in easy circumstances, prudent, and sincere. It required 
but very little encouragement to revive his former passion; so that in an 
evening or two he and Mr. Thomhill met at our house, and surveyed each other 
for some time with looks of anger, but Williams owed his landlord no rent, 
and little regarded his indignation. Olivia, on her side, acted the coquette to 
perfection, & that might be called acting which was her real character, pre- 
tending to lavish all her tenderness on her new lover. Mr. Thomhill appeared 
quite dejected at this preference, and with a pensive air took leave, though I 
own it puzzled rae to find him so much in pain as he appeared to be, when he 
had it m his po^'^*' so easily to remove the cause, by declaring an honourable 
passion. But whatef^ir uneasiness he seemed to endure, it could easily be 
perceived that Olivia's anguish was still greater. After any of these interviews 
between her lovers, of which there were several, she usually retired to solitude, 
and there indulged her grief. It was in such a situation I found her one 
evening, after she had been for some time supporting a fictitious gaiety — 
" You now see, my child," said I, " that your confidence in Mr. Thomhill's 
passion was all a dream : he permits the rivalry of another, every way his in- 
ferior, though he knows it lies in his power to secure you to himself by a can- 
did declaration." — "Yes, papa," returned she, "but he has his reasons for 
this delay : I know he has. The sincerity of his looks and words convinces 
me of his real esteem. A short time, I hope, will discover the generosity of 
his sentiments, and convince you that my opinion of him has been more just 
than yours." — " OHvia, my darling," returned I, " every scheme that has been 
hitherto pursued to compel him to a declaration, has been proposed and 
planned by yourself, nor can you in the least say that I have constrained you. 
But you must not suppose, my dear, that I will ever be instrumental in suf- 
fering his honest rival to be the dupe of your ill-placed passion. Whatever 
time you require to bring your fancied admirer to an explanation shall be 
granted ; but at the expiration of that term, if he is still regardless, I must 
absolutely insist that honest Mr. Williams shall be rewarded for his fidelity. 
The character which I have hitherto supported in life demands this from me, ' 
and my tenderness as a parent, shall never influence my integrity as a man. 
Name then your day, let it be as distant as you think proper, and in the mean 
time take care to let Mr. Thornhill know the exact time on which I design 
delivering you up to another. If he really loves you, his own good sense will 
readily suggest that there is but one method alone to prevent his losing you 
for ever." — ^This proposal, which she could not afoid considering as perfectly 
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just, was readily agreed to. She again renewed her most positiye promise of 
marrying Mr. Wiiliams, in case of the other's insensibility ; and at the next 
opportunity, in Mr. Thornhill's presence, that day month was fixed upon for 
her nuptials with his riyai. 

Such rigorous proceedings seemed to redouble Mr. ThomhiU's anxiety : but 
what Oliyia really felt gaye me some mneasiness. In this struggle between 
prudence and passion, her yiyacity quite forsook her, and eyery opportunity of 
solitude was sought, and spent in tears. One week passed away ; but Mr. 
Thomhill made no efforts to restrain her nuptials. The succeeding week he 
was still assiduous ; but not more open. On the third he discontinued lus yisits 
entirely, and instead of my daughter testifying any impatience, as I expected, 
she seemed to retain a pensiye tranquillity, which I looked upon as resignation. 
For my own part, I was now sincerely pleased with thinking that my 
child was going to be secured in a continuance of competence and peace, 
and frequently applauded her resolution, in preferring happiness to osten- 
tation. 

It was within about four days of her intended nuptials, that my little family 
at night werd gathered round a cliarming fire, telling stories of the past, and 
laying schemes for the future. Busied in forming a thousand projects, and 
laughing at whateyer folly came uppermost, "Well, Moses," cried I, "we 
shall soon, my boy, haye a wedding in the family ; what is your opinion of 
matters and things in general ?" — " My opinion, father, is, tliat all things go 
on yery well : and I was just now thinking, that when sister Liyy is married 
to farmer Williams, we shall then haye the loan of his cider-press and brewing- 
tubs for nothing.** — " That we shall, Moses," cried I, " and he will sing us 
Death and the Lady, to raise our spirits, into the bargain." " He has taught 
that song to our Dick,*' cried Moses, " and I think he goes through it Very 
pruttUy.** — " Does he so ?'* cried I, " then let us haye it : where's little Dick ? 
let him up with it boldly." — " My brother Dick,** cried Bill, my youngest, ** is 
just gone out with sister Liyy : but Mr. Williams has taught me two songs, 
and 1*11 sing them for you, papa. Which song do you choose, the Dying Swan, 
or the Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog .?'* — " The elegy, child, by ^ means," 
said I J " I neyer heard that yet ; and Deborah, my life, grief you know is dry, 
let us haye a bottle of the best gooseberry wine, to keep up our spirits. I haye 
wept so much at all sorts of elegies of late, that without an emiyening glass, 
I am sure this will oyercome me ; and Sophy, loye, take your guitar, and 
thrum in with the boy a little.'* 

AIJ ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG. 

Q-OOD people all, of eyery sort, 

Q-iye ear unto my song. 
And if you find it wondrous short. 

It cannot hold you long. 
In Islington there was a man. 

Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly lace he ran, 

Whene'er he went to pray. 
A kind and gentle heart he had. 

To comfort friends and foes j 
Tlio naked every day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 
And in that town a dog was found, 

Aft many dogs there be. 
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Both mongrel, puppj, whelp, and hound. 

And curs of low degree. 
This dog and man at first were friends 1 

But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 

Went mad) and bit the man. 
Around from all the neighbouring streets 

The wondering neighbours ran, 
And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

To bite fo good a man. 
The wound it seem'd both sore and sod 

To every Christian eye ; 
And while they swore the dog was iiiod. 

They swore the man would die. 
But soon a wonder came to light. 

That shew*d the rogues they lied, 
The man recovered of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. 

'* A very good boy. Bill, upon my word, and an elegy that may truly be 
called tragi^. Come my children, here's Bill's health, and may he one day 
.be a bishop.*' 

" With all my heart," cried my wife ; " and if he but preaches as well as he 
sings, I make no doubt of him. The most of his family, by the mother's side, 
coidd sing a good song : it was a common saying in our country, that the 
family of the Blenkinsops could never look straight before them, nor the Hug- 
ginsons blow out a candle ; that there were none of the G-rograms but could 
sing a song, or of the Marjorams but could tell a story." — " However that be,** 
cried I, '' the most vulgar ballad of them all generally pleases me better than 
the fine modem odes, and things that petrify us in a single stanza; pro- 
ductions that we at once detest and praise. Put the glass to your brother, 
Moses. The great fault of these elegiasts is, that they are in despair for 
griefs that give the sensible part of mankind very little pain. A lady loses her 
mufiT, her £&n, or her lap-dog, and so the silly poet runs home to versi^ the 
disaster." 

" That may be the mode," cried Moses, '' in sublimer compositions ; bat the 
Kanelagh songs that come down to us are perfectly familiar, and aU cast in 
the same mould : Colin meets Dolly, and they hold a dialogue together ; he 
gives her a fairing to put in her hair, and she presents him with a nosegay ; 
and then they go together to church, where they give good advice to young 
nymphs and swains to get married as fast as they can." 

" And very good advice too, " cried I, " and I am told there is not a place 
in the world where advice can be given with so much propriety as there j for 
as it persuades us to marry, it also furnishes us with a wife ; and surely that 
inust be an excellent market, my boy, where we are told what we want, and 
supplied with it when wanting." 

** Yes, sir," returned Moses, " and I know but of two such markets for wives 
in Europe, Kanelagh in England, and Fontarabia in Spain. The Spanish 
market is open once a year, but our English wives are saleable every night." 

" You are right, my boy," cried his mother, " Old England is the only place 
in the world for husbands to get wives." — " And for wives to manage their 
husbands," interrupted I. " It is a proverb abroad, that if a bridge were 
built across the sea, all the ladies of the continent would come over to take 
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pattern Irom ours : for there are no such wiyes in Europe as our own. But 
let us hare one bottle more, Deborah, my life, and Moses give us a good soiiff. 
What thanks do we not owe to HeaTen for thus bestowing tranquillity, health, 
And competence. I think myself happier now than the greatest monarch upon 
earth. He has no such fire-side, nor such pleasant faces about it. Yes, De- 
borah, we are now growing old : but the eyening of our life is likely to be 
happy. We are descended firom ancestors that knew no stain, and we shall 
leare a good and Tirtuous race of chUdren behind us. While we live 
they Tnll be our support and our pleasure here, and when we die they will 
transmit our honour untainted to posterity. Come, my son, we wait for a 
song : let us have a chorus. But where is my darling Olivia P That little 
cherub's voice is always sweetest in the concert." Just as I spoke Dick came 
running in, " O papa, papa, she is gone firom us, she is gone from us, my 
sister Livy is gone from us for ever.'*—" Ck)ne, child !•* " Yes, she is gone off 
with two gentlemen in a post-chaise, and one of them kissed her, and said he 
would die for her j and she cried very much, and was for coming back ; but 
he persuaded her again, and she went into the chaise, and said, O what will 
my poor papa do when he knows I am imdone !" — " Now then," cried I, " my 
children, go and be miserable ; for we shall never enjoy one hour more. And 
O may Heaven's everlasting fury light upon him and his ! Thus to rob me of 
my child ! And sure it will, ioT taking back my sweet innocent that I was 
leading up to Heaven. Such sincerity as my child was possessed of! But all 
our eartmy happiness is now over ! Go, my children, go, and be miserable 
and infamous : for my heart is broken within me !" — " Father,** cried my son, 
" is this your fortitude ?" " Fortitude, child ! Yes, he shall see I have forti- 
tude ! Bring me my pistols. I'll pursue the traitor. While he is on earth I'll 
pursue him. Old as I am, he shall find I can sting him yet The villun ! the 
perfidious villain !" — I had by this time reached down my pistols, when my 
poor wife, whose passions were not so strong as mine, cauglit me in her arms. 
" My dearest, dearest husband," cried she, " the Bible is the only weapon tbat 
is fit for your old hands now. Open that, my love, and read our anguish into 
patience, for she has vilely deceived us." — " Indeed, sir," resumed my son, after 
a pause, "your rage is too violent and unbecoming. You should be my 
mother's comforter, and you increase her pain. It ill suited you and your 
reverend character, thus to curse your greatest enemy : you should not have 
cursed him, villain as he is."-^" I did not curse, him, child, did I ?" " In- 
deed, sir, you did ; you cui-sed him twice.** — " Then may heaven forgive me 
and him if I did. And now, my son, I see it was more than human bene>'o- 
lence that first taught us to bless our enemies ! Blessed be his holy name for 
all the good he hath given, and for all that he hath taken away ! But it is 
not, it is not a small distress that can wring tears from these old eyes, that 
have not wept for so many years. My child! — To undo my darling! May 
confusion seize— Heaven forgive me, what am I about to say ! You may re- 
member, my love, how good she was, and how charming ; till this vile moment 
all her care was to make us happy. Had she but died ! But she is gone, the 
honour of our family contaminated, and I must look out for happiness in 
other worlds than here. But, my child, you saw them go ofi*: perhaps he 
forced her away ? If he forced her, she may yet be innocent" — " Ah no, sir !" 
cried the child ; " he only kissed her, and called her his angel, and she wept 
very much, and leaned upon his arm, and they drove off very fast." — " She's 
an ungrateful creature," cried my wife, who could scarcely speak for weeping, 
" to use us thus. She never had the least constraint put upon her affections. 
The vile strumpet has basely deserted her parents without any provocation— 
thus to bring your gray hairs to the grave, and I must shortly foUow." 
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In this maimer that night, the first of our real misforttmee> was spent in the 
bitterness of complaint, and ill-supported sallies of enthusiasm. I deter* 
mined, however, to find out our betrayer, wherever he was, and reproach his 
baseness. The next morning we missed our wretched child at breakfast, 
where she used to give life and cheerfulness to us all. My wife, as before, 
attempted to ease her heart by reproaches. " Never," cried she, " shall that 
▼ilest stain of our family agam darken these harmless doors. I will never 
call her daughter more. No, let the strumpet live with her vile seducer : she 
may bring us to shame, bufr she shall never more deceive us." 

" Wife,'* said I, '' do not talk thus hardly : my detestation of her guilt is as 
great as yours ; but ever shall this house and this heart be open to a poor re- 
turning repentant sinner. The sooner she returns from her transgression, the 
more welcome shall she be to me. For the first time the very best may err ; 
art may persuade, and novelty spread out its charm. The first fault is the 
child of simplicity ; but every other the offspring of guilt. Yes, the wretched 
creature shall be welcome to this heart and this house, though stained with 
ten thousand Woes. I will again hearken to the music of her voice, again will 
I hang fondly on her bosom, if I find but repentance there. My son, bring 
hither my Bible and my staff ; I will pursue her, wherever she is, and though 
I cannot save her from shame, I may prevent the continuanoe of inquity." 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

TH9 PUA8ITIT OF 4 FATHSB TO BEOLAIM 4 LOST CHILD TO TIBTTTS. 

Though the child could not describe the gentleman's person who handed his 
sister into the post-chaise, yet my suspicions fell entirely upon our young land- 
lord, whose character for such intrigues was but too well known. I therefore 
directed my steps towards ThomhUl-castle, resolving to upbraid him, and, if 
possible, to bring back my daughter : but before I hf^ reached his seat, I was 
fnet by one of my parishioners, who said he saw a young lady resembling my 
daughter, in a post-chaise with a gentleman, whom, by the description, I could 
only guess to be Mr. Burchell, and tliat they drove very fast. This informa* 
tion, however, did by no means satisfy me. I therefore went to the young 
'squire's, and though it was yet early, insisted upon seeing him immediately : 
he soon appeared with the most open familiar air, ana seemed perfectly 
amazed at my daughter's elopement, protesting upon his honour that he was 
quite a stranger to it. I now therefore condemned my former suspicions, and 
could turn them only upon Mr. Burchell, who, I recollected, nad of late 
several private conferences with her : but the appearance of another witness 
left me no room to doubt of his villainy, who averred, that he and my daugh- 
ter were actually gone towards the Wells, about thu'ty miles off, where there 
was a great deal of company. Being driven to that state of mind in which 
we are more ready to act precipitately than to reason right, I never debated 
with myself, whether these accounts might not have been given by persons pur- 
posely placed in my way to mislead me, but resolved to pursue my daughter and 
her fancied deluder thither. I walked along with earnestness, and inquired of 
several by the way ; but received no accounts till, entering the town, I was 
met by a person on horseback, whom I remembered to have seen at the 'squire's, 
and he assvured me, that if I followed them to the races, which were but thirty 
miles farther, I might depend upon overtaking them, for he had seen them 
dance there the night before, and the whole assembly seemed charmed with 
my daughter's performance. Early the next day I walked forward to the 
races, and about four in the afternoon! came upon the course. The company 
made a very brilliaat appearance, all earnestly employed in one pursuit, that of 
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fleasure ; how different from mine, that of reclaiming a lost child to virtue! 
thought I perceived Mr. Burchell at some distance from me ; hut, as if h6 
dreaded an interview, upon my approaching him, he mixed among a crowd, and 
I saw him no more. I now reflected that it would he to no purpose to con- 
tinue my pursuit farther, and resolved to return home to an innocent family, 
who wanted my assistance. But the agitations of my mind, and the fatigues 
I had undergone, threw me into a fever, the symptoms of which I perceived 
before I came off the course. Tliis was another unexpected stroke, as I was 
more than seventy miles distant from home : however I retired to a little ale- 
house by the road-side, and in this place, the usual retreat of indigence and 
frugality, I laid me down patiently to wait the issue of my disorder. I lan- 
guished here for nearly three weeks ; but at last my constitution prevailed, 
though I was unprovided with money to defray the expenses of my entertain* 
ment. It is possible the anxiety from this last circumstance alone might have 
brought on a relapse, had I not bjeen supplied by a traveller, who stopped to 
take a cursory refreshment. This person was no other than the philanthropic 
bookseller in St. Paul's church-yard, who has written so many little books for 
children : he called himself their friend j .but he was the fri^d of all man- 
kind. He was no sooner alighted, but he was in haste to be gone j for he was 
ever on business of the utmost importance, and was at that time actually com- 
piling materials for the history of one Mr. Thomas Trip. I immediately re- 
collected this good-natured man's red pimpled face ; for he had published for 
me against the Deuterogamists of the age, and from him I borrowed a few 
pieces, to be paid at my return. Leaving the inn, therefore, as I was yet but 
weak, I resolved to return home by easy journeys of ten miles a day. My 
health and usual tranquillity were almost restored, and I now condemned that 
pride which had made me refractory to the hand of correction. Man little 
knows what calamities are beyond his patience to bear till he tries them ; as 
in ascending the heights of ambition, which look bright from below, every 
step we rise shews us some new and gloomy prospect of hidden disappoint- 
ment : so in our descent from the summits of pleasure, though the vale of 
misery below may appear at first dark and gloomy, yet the busy mind, still at- 
tentive to its own amusement, finds as we descend something to flatter and to 
please. Still, as we approach, the darkest objects appear to brighten, and the 
ment^ eye becomes adapted to its gloomy situation. 

I now proceeded forward, and had walked about two hours, when I perceired 
what appeared at a distance like a waggon, which I was resolved to overtake ; 
but when I came up to it found it to be a strolling company's cart, that was 
carrying their scenes and other theatrical furniture to the next village, where 
they were to exhibit. The cart was attended only by the person who 
drove it, and one of the company, as the rest of the players were to follow the 
ensuing day. G-ood company upon the road, says the proverb, is the shortest 
oiit, I therefore entered into conversation with the poor player ; and as I once 
had some theatrical powers myself, I disserted on such topics with my usual 
freedom : but as I was pretty much unacquainted with the present state of the 
stage, I demanded who were the present theatrical vnriters in vogue, who the 
Dry dens and Otways of the day.— "I fancy, sir," juried the player, "few 
of our modem dramatists would think themselves much honoured by being 
oompared to the writers you mention. Dryden's and Rowe*s manner, sir, are 
quite out of fashion ; our taste has gone back a whole century, Fleteher, Ben 
Jonson, and all the plays of Shakspeare, are the only things that go down." 
— " How," cried I, " is it possible the present age can be pleased with 
Uiat antiquated dialect, that obsolete humour, those over-charged characters, 
which abound in the works you mention?" — "Sir," returned my com' 
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pftnion, " the public think nothing about dialect, or humour, or cliaracter ; for 
that is none of their business, thej only go to be amused, and find themselves 
happy when tliey can enjoy a pantomime under the sanction of Jonson's or 
Shak8peare*8 name." — "So then, I suppose," cried I, ** that our modem 
dramatists are rather imitators of Shakspeare than of nature." — "To say 
the truth,'* returned my companion, •* I don t know that they imitate any thing 
at all ; nor indeed does the public require it of them : it is not the composi- 
tion of the piece, but the number of starts and attitudes that may be intro- 
duced into it, that elicits applause. I hare known a piece, with not one jest 
in the whole, shrugged into popularity, and another sayed by the poet's throw- 
ing in a fit of the gripes. Ko, sir, the works of Congreye and Farquharhaye 
too much wit in them for the present taste ; our modem dialect is much more 
natural." 

By this time the equipage of the strolling company was arriyed at the yillage, 
which,' it seems, had been apprised of our approach, and was come out to gaze 
at us ; for my companion obserred, that stroUers always haye more spectators 
without doors than within. I did not consider the impropriety of my being in 
such company till I saw a mob gather about me. I tiierefore took shelter, an 
fast as possible, in the first ale-house that offered, and being shewn into the 
common room, was accosted by a Tery well-dressed gentleman, who demanded 
whether I was the real chaplain of the company, or whether it was only to be 
my masquerade character in the play. Upon my informing him of the truth, 
and that I did not belong in any sort to the company, he was condescending 
enough to desire me and the player to partake in a bowl of punch, oyer which 
he discussed modern politics with great earnestness and interest. I set him 
down in my own mind for nothing less than a parliament-man at least ; but 
was almost confirmed in my conjectures, when upon asking what there was in 
the house for supper, he insisted that the player and I should sup with him 
it his house : with which request, after some entreaties, we were prevailed on 
to comply. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

THB DESOBIPTION 07 A PEBSON DISOONTENTBD WITH THB PBESBNT OOYBBK- 
MBNT, AND AFPBBHBNSIYB OF THB LOSS 07 OUB UBBBTIBS. 

Tub house where we were to be entertaind lying at a small distance from the 
yillage, our inviter observed, that as the coach was not ready, he would con- 
duct us on foot, and we soon arrived at one of the most magnificent mansions I 
had seen in that part of the country. The apartment into which we were shewn 
was perfectly elegant and modem ; he went to give orders for supper, while 
the player, with a wink, observed that we were perfectly. in luck. Our enter- 
tainer soon returned, an elegant supper was brought in, two or three ladies in 
easy dishabille were introduced, and the conversation began with some spright* 
liness. PoUtics, however, were the subject on which our entertainer chiefly 
expatiated : for he asserted that liberty was at once his boast and his terror. 
After the cloth was removed, he asked me if I had seen the last Monitor, to 
which replying in the negative, " What ! nor the Auditor, I suppose ?" cried 
he " Neither, sir," returned I. " That's strange, very strange," replied my 
entertainer. " Now I read all the politics that come out. The Daily, the 
PubUc, the Ledger, the Chronicle, the London Evening, the Whitehall Even- 
ing, the serenteen magazines, and the two Beviews ; and though they hate 
each other, I love them all. Liberty, sir, liberty is the Briton^s boast, and by 
all my coal-mines in Cornwall I reverence its guardians." " Then it is to bo 
hoped,'* cried I, " you reverence the king." " Yes," returned my entertainer, 
* when he doef whiat we would have him ; but if he goes on as he has done of 
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lifte, m neyer trouble myself more with his matters. I say nothing. I thinh 
only. I oould have directed some things better. I don't think there has 
been a sufficient number of advisers: he should advise with every person 
willing to give him advice, and then we should have things done in another 
guess manner." 

" I wish/' cried I, '* that such intruding advisers were fixed in the pillory. 
It should be the duty of honest men to assist the weaker side of our constitu- 
tion, that sacred power that has for some years been every day declining, and 
losing its due share of influence in the state. But these ignorants still con- 
tinue the same cry of Ubei*ty, and if they have any weight, basely throw it into 
Uie subsiding scale." 

" How," cried one of the ladies, ** do I live to see one so base, so sordid, aa 
to be an enemy to Uberty, and a defender of tyrants ? Liberty, that sacred 
gift of heaven, that glorious privilege of Britons !" 

" Can it be possible," cried our entertainer, " that there should be any found 
at present advocates for slavery ? Any who are for meanly giving up the 
privileges of Britons P Can any, sir, be so abject P" 

"No, sir," replied I, "I am for liberty, that attribute of €K>ds! Glorious 
liberty! that theme of modem declamation. I woHild have all men kings. I 
would be a king myself. We have all naturally an equal right to the tlm>ne ; 
we are all originally equal This is my opinion, and was once the opinion of 
a set of honest men who were called Levellers. They tried to erect themselves 
into a community, where all should be equally fi^ee. But, alas ! it would 
never answer ; for there were some among them stronger, and some more 
cunning than others, and these became masters of the rest ; for as sure as your 
groom rides your horses, because he is a cunninger animal than they, so surely 
will the animal that is cunninger or stronger than he, sit upon his shoulders 
in turn. Since then it is entailed upon humanity to submit, and some are 
bom to command, and others to obey, the question is, as there must be tyrants, 
whether it is better to have them in the same house with us, or in the same 
village, or still farther ofi^, in the metropolis. Now, sir, for my own part, as I 
naturally hate the face of a tyrant, the farther off he is removed from me, the 
better pleased am I. The generality of mankind also are of my way of think- 
ing, and have unanimously created one king, whose election at onoe diminishes 
the number of tyrants, and puts tyranny at the greatest distance from the 
greatest number of people. Now the great, who were tyrants themselves 
before the election of one tyrant, are naturally averse to a power raised over 
them, and whose weight must ever lean heaviest on the subordinate orders. 
It is the interest of the great, therefore, to diminish kingly power as much as 
possible ; because whatever they take from that is naturally restored to them- 
selves ; and all they have to. do in the state, is to undermine the single tyrant 
by which they resume their primseval authority. Now the state may be so 
circumstanced, or its laws may be so disposed, or its men of opulence so 
minded, as all to conspire in carrying on this business of widermining 
monarchy. For, in the first place, if the circumstances of our state be such as 
to favour the accumulation of wealth, and make the opulent still more rich, 
this will increase their ambition. An accumulation of wealth, however, must 
necessai'ily be the consequence, when, as at present, more riches flow in from 
external commerce than arise from internal industry ; for external commerce 
can onlv be managed to advantage by the rich, and they have also at the same 
time all the emoluments arising from internal industry ; so that the rich, with 
us, have two sources of wc^th, whereas the poor have but one. For this 
reason, wealth, in all commercial states, is found to accumulate, and all such 
have hitherto in time become aristocraticaL Again, the very laws also of this 
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oountry may contribute to the acoomulation of wealth ; as when by their 
means the natural ties that bind the rich and poor together are broken, 
and it is ordained that the rich shall only marry with the rich ; or when the 
learned are held unquaUfied to serve their country as counsellors merely from 
a defect of dpulence, and wealth is thus made the object of a wise man's am- 
bition ; by these means I say, and such means as these, riches will accumulate. 
Kow the possessor of accumulated wealth, when furnished with the necessaries 
and pleasures of life, has no other method to employ the superfluity of his 
fortune but in purchasing power. That is, differently speaking, in making de- 
pendants, by purchasing the liber^ of the needy or ^e venal, of men who are 
willing to l>ear the mortification of contiguous tyranny for bread. Thus each 
every opulent man generally gathers round him a circle of the poorest of the 
people ; and the polity abounding in accumulated wealth, may be compared 
. to a Cartesian system, each orb with a vortex of its own. Those, however, 
who are willing to move in a great man's vortex, are only such as must be 
slaves, the rabble of mankind, whose souls and whose education are adapted 
tc servitude, and who know nothing of liberty except the name. But there 
must rtill be a large number of the people without the sphere of the opulent 
man's influence, namely, that order of men which subsists between the very 
rich and tiie very rabble ; those men who are possessed of too large fortunes 
to submit to the neighbouring man in power, and yet are too poor to set up 
for tyranny themselves. In Siis middle order of mankind are generally to be 
round all the arts, wisdom, and virtues of society. This order alone is known 
to be the true preserver of freedom, and may be called the people. Now it 
may happen that this middle order of mankind may lose all its influence in a 
state, and its voice be in a manner drowned in that of the rabble : for if the 
fortune sufficient for qualifying a person at present to give his voice in state 
affairs be ten times less than was judged sufficient upon forming the constitu- 
tion, it is evident that greater numbers of the rabble will thus be introduced 
mto the political system, and they, ever moving in the vortex of the great, 
will follow where greatness shall direct. In such a state, therefore, all thai 
the middle order has left, is to preserve the prerogative and privileges of the 
one principal governor with the most sacred circumspection. For he divides 
the power of the rich, and calls off the great from falling with tenfold weight 
on the middle order placed beneath them. The middle order may be com- 
pared to a town of which the opulent are forming the siege, and of which the 
governor from without is hastening the relief. Wliiie the besiegers are in 
dread of an enemy over them, it is but natural to offer the townsmen the 
most specious terms ; to flatter them with sounds, amuse them with privi- 
leges ; out if they once defeat the governor from behind, the walls of the town 
will be but a spaall defence to its inhabitants. What they may then expect, 
may be seen by turning our eyes to Holland, G-enoa, or Venice, where the laws 
govern the poor, and the rich govern the law. I, am then for, and would die 
tor, monarchy, sacred monarchy ; for if there be any thing sacred amongst 
men, it must be tfie anointed Soveeeion of liis people, and every diminution 
of his power in war, or in peace, is an infringement upon the real liberties of 
the subject. The sounds of liberty, patriotism, and Britons, have already 
done mwih ; it is to be hoped that the true sons of freedom will prevent their 
ever doing more. I have known many of those pretended champions for 
liberty in my time, yet I do not remember one that was not in his heart and in 
his family a tyrant." 

My warmth, I found, had lengthened this harangue beyond the rules of 
good breeding : but the impatience of my entertainer, who often strove to inter- 
net it, could be restrained no longer. '* What," cried he, " then I have bees 
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■U this while entertaining a Jesuit in parson's clothes ; but bj all the coal* 
mines of Cornwall, out he shall pack, if vkj name be Wilkinson." I now 
found I had gone too far, and asked pardon for the warmth with which I had 
spoken. " Pardon,** returned he in a fury, " I think such principles demand 
ten thousand pardons. What, gire up Uberfcy, property, and, as the Gkuset- 
teer says, lie down to be saddled with wooden shoef! Sir, I insist upon ^oui- 
marching out of this house immediately, to prevent worse consequences, sir, I 
insist upon it.*' I was gomg to repeat my remonstrances : but just then we 
heard a footman's rap at the door, and the two ladies cried out, "As sure as 
death there is our master and mistress come home." It seems my entertainer 
was all this while only the butler, who, in his master^s absence, had a mind to 
cut a figure, and be for a while the gentleman himself: and to say the truth, 
he talked politics as well as most country gentlemen do. But nothing could 
now exceed my confusion upon seeing the gentleman and his lady enter, nor 
was their surprise, at finding such company and good cheer, less than ours. 
" Gentlemen," cried the real master of the house to me and my companion, 
'^ my wife and I are your most humble servants ; but I protest this is so un- 
expected a favour, that we almost sink under the obligation." However 
unexpected our company might be to them, theirs, I am sure, was still more 
BO to us, and I was struck dumb with the apprehensions of my own absurdity, 
when whom should I next see enter the room but my dear Miss Arabella Wilmot, 
who was formerly designed to be married to my son George, but whose match 
was broken off as already related. As soon as she saw me, she flew to my arms 
with the utmost joy.—*' My dear sir," cried she, " to what happy accident is it 
that we owe so unexpected a visit ? I am sure my uncle and aunt will be in 
raptures when they find they have the good Dr. Primrose for their guest." 
Upon hearing my name, the old gentleman and lady very politely step^d up, 
and welcomed me with most cordial hospitality, l&at could they forbear 
smiling upon being informed of the nature of my present visit ; but the un- 
fortunate butler, whom they at first seemed disposed to tam away, was at my 
intercession forgiven. 

Mr. Arnold and his lady, to whom the house belonged, now insisted u^n 
having the pleasure of my stay for some days, and as their niece, my chamung 
pupil, whose mind in some measure had been formed under my own in- 
structions, joined in their entreaties, I complied. That night I was shewn to 
a magnificent chamber, and the next morning early. Miss Wilmot desired to 
walk with me in the garden, which was decorated in the modem manner. 
After some time spent in pointing out the beauties of the place, she enquired 
with seeming unconcern, when last I had heard from my son Q-eorge. "Alas ! 
Madam," cried I, '* he has now been nearly three years absent, without ever 
writing to his friends or me. Where he is I know not j perhaps 1 shall never 
see him or happiness more. No, my dear Madam, we shall never more see 
such pleasing hours as were once spent by our fire-side at Wakefield. My 
little family are now dispersing yQt^ fast, and poverty has brought not only 
want, but infamy upon us." 

The good-natured girl let fall a tear at this account ; but as I saw her pos- 
sessed of too much sensibility, I forbore a more minute detail c/t our suffer- 
ings. It was, however, some consolation to me to find that time had made no 
alteration in her affections, and that she had rejected seyeral offers that had 
been made her since our leaving her part of the country. She led me round 
all the extensive improvements of the place, pointing to the several walks and 
arbours, and at the same time catching from every object a hint for some new 
question relative to my son. In this manner we spent the forenoon, till the 
beU summoned us in to dinner, where we found the manager of the strolling 
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oompany that I mentioned before, who was come to dispose of tickets f^r tlit 
Pair Penitent, which was to be acted that eyening, the part of Horatio by a 
young gentleman who had never appeared on any stage. He seemed to be 
very warm in the praises of the new perfonner, and averred that he never saw 
any who bid so fiur for excellence. Acting, be observed, was not learned in a 
day ; '' But this gentleman," continued he, " seems bom to tread the stage. 
His voice, his figure, and attitudes, are aU admirable. We caught him up 
accidentally in our journey down." This account, in some measure, excited 
our curiosity, and at the entreaty of the ladies, I was prevailed upon to accom- 
pany them to the ^y-house, which was no other than a bam. As the com- 
pany with which I went was inoontestably the chief of the place, we were 
received with the greatest respect, and placed in the front seat of the theatre, 
where we sate for some time with no small impatience to see Horatio make 
his appearance. The new performer advanced at last, and let parents think 
of my sensations by their own, when I found it was my unfortunate son. He 
was going to begin, when turning his eyes upon the audience, he perceived 
Miss WiUnot and me, and stood at once speechless and immovable. The 
actors behind the scene, who ascribed this pause to his natural timidity, at- 
tempted to encourage him ; but instead of going on, be burst into a flood of 
tears, and retu?ed off tlie sta^e. I don't know what were my feelings on this 
occasion : for tiiey succeeded with too much rapidity for description : but I 
was soon awaked from this disagreeable reverie by Miss Wilmot, who, pale 
and with a trembling voice, desired me to conduct her back to her uncle's. 
When got home, Mr. Arnold, who was as yet a stranger to our extraordinair 
behaviour, being informed that the new performer was mv son, sent his coach 
and an invitation for him ; and as he persisted in his remsiJ to appear again 
upon the stage, the plavers put another in his place, and we soon had him with 
us. Mr. Arnold gave him the kindest receptiOD, and I received him with my 
usual transport ; for I could never coimterfeit fieJse resentment. Miss Wil- 
mof s reception was mixed trith seeming neglect, and yet I could perceive she 
acted a studied part. The tumult in her mind seemed not yet abated : she 
said twenty giddy things that looked like jov, and then laughed loud at her 
own want of meaning. At intervals she would take a sly peep at the glass, as 
if happy in the consciousness of irresistible beauty, and often would ask ques- 
tions without giving any manner of attention to. the answers. 

CHAPTER XX. 

THB HIBTOBT OF k VHILOSOFHIO YAOABOND PUBSTTIKO KOTBLTT, BIFT 
LOSINa COKTBNT. 

Afteb we had supped, Mrs. Arnold politely offered to send a couple of her foot- 
men for my son's baggage, which he at first seemed to decline ; but upon her 
pressing the request, he was obliged to inform her, that a stick and a wallet 
were ail the movable things upon this earth that he could boast of. " Why, 
ay, my son," cried I, " you left me but poor, and poor I find you are come 
Iwujk J and yet I make no doubt you have seen a great deal of the world." — 
" Yes, sir," replied my son, " but travelling after fortune is not the way to 
secure her j and indeed of late I have desisted from the pursuit." — " I fancy, 
sir," cried Mrs.- Arnold, "that the account of your adventures would be 
amusing : the first part of fchem I have often heard from my niece ; but could 
the company prevail for the rest, it would be an additional obligation." — 
" Madam," replied my son, " I promise you the pleasure you have in hearing, 
will not be half so great as my vanity in repeating them, and yet in the whole 
narrative I can scarcely promise you one adventure, as my account is rather ol 
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iviul r saw than wliat I did. The first miBfortune of in¥ Ufb, which yon all 
know, was great ; but though it distressed, it could not sink me. No person 
erer had a better knack at hoping than I. The less kind I found fortune at 
one time, the more I expected from her another, and being now at the bottom 
of her wheel, eyery new reyolution might lift, but could not depress me. I 
proceeded, therefore, towards London in a fine morning, no way uneasy about 
to-morrow, but cheerful as the birds that carolled by the road ; and comforted 
myself with reflecting, that London was the mart where abilities of erery kind 
were sure of meeting distinction and reward. 

" Upon my arriy^ in town, sir, my first care was to delirer your letter of 
recommendation to our cousin, who was himself in little better circumstances 
than I. My first scheme, you know, sir, was to be usher at an academy, and 
I asked his adWce on the affair. Our cousin receiyed the proposal with a true 
Sardonic grin. Ay, cried he, this is indeed a yery pretty career that has been 
chalked out for you. I haye been an usher at a boarding-school myself; and 
may I die ^ an anodyne necklace, but I had rather be an under-tumkey in 
Newgate. I was up early and late ; I was brow-beat by the master, hated for 
my ugly face by the mistress, worried by the boys within, and neyer permitted 
to stir out to meet ciyility abroad. Bui are you sure you are fit for a school ? 
Let me examine you a little. Haye you been bred apprentice to the business ? 
No. Then you won't do for a schooL Can you dress the boy's hair ? No. 
Then you won't do for a school Haye you had the small-pox ? No. Then 
you won't do for a sohooL Can you lie three in a bed ? No. Then you will 
neyer do for a school. Haye you got a good stomach ? Tes. Then you will 
by no means do for a schooL No, sir, if you are for a genteel easy profession, 
bind yourself seyen years as an apprentice to turn a cutler's wheel ; but ayoid 
a school by any means. Tet come, continued he, I see you are a lad of spirit 
and some learning, what do you think of commencing author, like me P You 
haye read in books, no doubt, of men of genius starying at the trade : At pre- 
sent I'll shew you forty yery dull fellows about town that liye by it in opulence. 
All honest jogtrot men, who go on smoothly and dully, and write history 
and politics, and are praised : men, sir, who, had they been bred cobblers, 
would all their liyes haye only mended shoes, but neyer made them. 

" Finding that there was no great degree of gentility affixed to the character 
of an usher, I resolyed to accept his proposal ; and haying the highest respect 
for literature, hailed the antiqua Mater of Grub Street with reyerenoe. I 
thought it my glory to pursue a track which Dryd^n and Otway trod before 
me. I considered the goddess of this region as the parent of excellence ; and 
howeyer an intercourse with the world might giye us good sense, the poyerty 
she entailed I supposed to be the nurse of genius ! Big with these refleotionB, 
I sate down, and finding that the best things remained to be said on the wrong 
side, I resolyed to write a book that should be wholly new. I therefore 
dressed up three pai*adoxes with some ingenuity. They were false, indeed, 
but they were new. The jewels of truth haye been so often im^rted by 
others, that nothing was left for me to import but some splendid things that 
at a distance looked eyery bit as welL Witness, you powers, what fancied 
importance sate perched upon my quill while I was writing. The whole 
learned world, I made no doubt, would rise to oppose my systems ; but l^en 
I was prepared to oppose the whole learned world. Like the porcupine I sate 
self-collected, with a quill pointed against eyery opposer." 

" Well said, my boy," cried I, " and what subject did you treat upon ? I 
hope you did not pass oyer the importance of Monogamy. But I interrupt, 
go on ; you published your paradoxes ; well, and what did the learned world 
say to your paradoxes ?" 
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'* Sir/' replied my son, " the learned wofld said nothing to my paradoxes , 
nothing at tul, sir. Eyei^ man of them was employed in praising his frieudt 
and himself, or condemning his enemies : and, unfortunately, as I had neither, 
I suffered the cruellest mortification, neglect. 

" As I was meditating one day in a coffee-house on the fate of my paradoxes, 
a little man happening to enter the room, placed himself in the box before me, 
and after some preliminary discourse, finding me to be a scholar, drew out a 
bundle of proposals, begging me to subscribe to a new edition he was going to 
giro to the world of Propertins with notes. This demand necessarily produced 
a reply that I had no money ; and that concession led him to inquire into the 
nature of my expectations. Finding that my expectations were just as great 
as my purse,'! see, cried he, you are unacquainted with liie town, I'll teach 
you a part of it. Look at these proposals, upon these rery proposals I hare 
subsisted yery lomfortably for twelve years. The n^oment a nobleman returns 
from his trayels, a Oreolian arriyes from Jamaica, or a dowager from her 
country seat, I strike for a subscription. I first besiege their hearts with flat- 
tery, and then pour in my proposals at the breach. If they subscribe readily 
the first time, I renew my request to beg a dedication fee. If they let me 
haye that, I smite them once more for engraving their coat of arms at the top 
Thus, continued he, I live by vanity, and laugh at it. But, between ourselves, 
I am now too well known, I should be glad to borrow your face a bit ; a 
nobleman of dbtinction has just returned ^om Italy ; my face is familiar to his 
p6rter j but if you bring this copy of verses, my life for it you succeed, and 
we divide the spoiL" 

"Bless us, George," cried I, " and is this the employment of poets now! 
Do men of their exalted talents thus stoop to beggary ! Can they so far dis- 
grace their calling, as to make a vile traffic of praise for bread ?'* 

" Oh no, sir," returned he, " a true poet can never be so base ; for wherever 
there is genius there is pride. The creatures I now describe are only beggars 
in rhyme. The real poet, as he braves every hardship for fame, so he is equally 
a coward to. contempt, and none but those who are unworthy protection con- 
descend to solicit it. 

" Having a mind too proud to stoop to such indignities, and yet a fortune 
too humble to hazard a second attempt for fame, I was now obliged to take a 
middle course, and write for bread. But I was unqualified for a profession 
where mere industry alpne was to ensure success. I could not suppress my 
lurking passion for applause ; but usually consumed that time in efforts after 
excellence which takes up but little room, when it should have been more ad- 
vantageously employed m the diffusive productions of fruitful mediocrity. 
My little piece would therefore come forth in the midst of periodical publica- 
tions, unnoticed and unknown. The public were more importantly employed, 
than to observe the easy simplicity of my style, or the harmony of my 
periods. Sheet after sheet was thrown sM to oblivion. My essays were 
buried among the essays upon liberty, eastern tales, and cures for the bite of 
a mad dog : while Philautos, Philaletlies, Philelutheros, and Philanthropos, 
all wrote better, because they wrote faster, than I. 

*' Now, therefore, I began to associate with none but disappointed author^, 
like myself, who praised, deplored, and despised each other. The satisfaction 
we found in every celebrated writer's attempts was inversely as their merits. 
I found that no genius in another could please me. My unfortunate para- 
doxes had entirely dried up that source of comfort. I could ^either read nor 
write with satisfSMtion ; for excellence in another was my aversion, and writing 
was my trade. 

** In the midst of these gloomy reflections, as I was one day sitting on a 
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bench in St. Jtanfit^B Park, a yonne gentleman of distinction, who had been 
my intimate acquaintance at the imiTersity, approached me. We saluted each 
other with some hesitation, he almost ashamed of being known to one who 
made so shabby an appeareuice, and I afraid of a repulse. But my suspicions 
soon Tanished: for Ked Thornhill was at the bottom a Tery eood-natured 
fdlow." 

"What did you say, Q-eorgeP" interrupted I. — ^"Thornhill, was not that his 
name F It can certainly be no other than my landlord." — " Bless me" cried 
Mrs. Arnold, " is Mr. Thornhill so near a neighbour of yours P He has long 
been a friend in our family, and we expect a visit from him shortly." 

" My friend's first care," continued my son, " was to alter my appearance by 
a Tery fine suit of his own clothes, and tiien I was admitted to his table, upou 
the footing of half-friend, half -underling. My business was to attend him at 
auctions, to put him in spirits when he sate for his picture, to take the left 
hand in his chariot when "liot filled by another, and to assist at tattering a 
kip, as the phrase was, when we had a mind for a frolic. Besides this, I had 
twenty other little employments in the family. I was to do many small 
things without bidding ; to carnr the cork-screw j to stand godfather to all 
the butler's children j to sing when I was bid ; to be never out of humour ; 
always to be humble, and, if I could, to be very happy. 

• In the honourable post, however, I was not without a rival. A captain of 
mariners, who was formed for the place by nature, opposed me in my patron's 
aflections. His mother had been laundress to a man of quality, and thus he 
early acquired a taste for pimping and pedigree. As this gentleman made it 
the study of his life to be acquainted with lords, though he was dismissed from 
several foy his stupidity, yet he foimd many of them who were as dull as him- 
self, that permitted his assiduities. As flattery was his trade, he practised it 
with the easiest address imaginable; but it came awkward and stiff from me; 
and as every day my patron's desire for flattery increased, so every hour being 
better acquainted with his defects, I became more unwilling to give it. Thus I was 
once more fairly going to give up the field to the captain, when my friend found 
occasion for my assistance. This was nothing less than to fight a duel for him, 
with a gentleman whose sister it was pretended he had used ill. I readily 
complied with his request; and though I see you are displeased at my conduct, 
yet as it was a debt indispensably due to friendship, I could not refuse. I under- 
took the aflair, disarmed my antagonist, and soon after had the pleasure 
of finding that the lady was only a woman of the town, and the fellow 
her bully and a sharper. This piece of service was repaid with the warmest 
professions of gratitude; but as my friend was to leave town in a few days, he 
knew no other method of serving me, but by recommending me to his uncle 
Sir William Thornhill, and another nobleman of great distinction who enjoyed 
a post under the government. When he was gone, my first care was to carry 
his recommendatory letter to his uncle, a man whose character for every vir- 
tue was universal, yet just. I was received by his servants with the most hos- 
pitable smiles ; for the looks of the domestics ever transmit their master's benevo- 
lence. Being shown into a grand apartment, where Sir William soon came to 
me, I deUvered my message and letter, which he read, and after pausing some 
minutes, Fray, sir, cried he, inform me what you have done for my kinsman to 
deserve this warm recommendation ? But I suppose, sir, I guess your merits, 
you have fought for him ; and so you would expect a reward from me for 
being the instrument of his vices. I wish, sincerely wish, that my present re- 
fusal may be some punishment for your guilt ; but still more, that it may be 
some inducement to your repentance. — ^The severity of this rebuke I bore 
patiently, because I knew it was iust. My whole expectations, now therefore, 
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lay in my letter to the great man. As the doors of the nobili^ are ahnost 
ever beset with beggars, ^ ready to thrust in some sly petition, I found it no 
easy matter to gain admittance. However, after bribing the serrants with 
half my worldly fortune, I was at last shewn into a spacious apartment, my 
letter being previously sent up for his lordship's inspection. During this 
anxious interval I had full time to look round me. Every thing was grand 
and of happy contrivance ; the paintings, the furniture, the gildings, petrified 
me with awe, and raised my idea of the owner. Ah, thought I to myself how 
very great must the possessor of all these things be, who carries in his head the 
business of the state, and whose house displays half the wealth of a kingdom : 
sure his genius must be unfathomable ! During these awful reflections I heard 
a step come heavily forward. Ah, this is the great man himself! No it was 
only a chambermaid. Another foot was heard soon after. This must be he ! 
No, it was only the great man's valet de chambre. At last his lordship actually 
made his appearanoe. Are you, cried he, the bearer of this here letter ? I 
answered with a bow. I learn by this, continued he, as how that — ^But just 
at that instant a servant delivered him a card ; and without taking farther no- 
tice, he went out of the room, and left me to digest my own happiness at 
leisure. I saw no more cf him, till told by a footman that his lordship was 
going to his coach at the door. Down I immediately followed, and joined my 
voice to that of three or four more, who came, like me, to petition for favours. 
His brdship, however, went too faust for us, and was gaining his chariot door 
with large strides, when I hallooed out to know if I was to have any reply. 
He was l^ this time got in, and muttered an answer, half of which only I 
heard, the other half was lost in the rattling of his chariot wheels. I stood 
for some time with my neck stretched out, in the posture of one that was 
listening to catch the glorious sounds, till, looking round me, I found myself 
alone at his lordship's gate. 

" My patience," continued my son, " was now quite exhausted : stung with 
the thousand indignities I had met with, I was willing to cast myself away, and 
only wanted the gulf to receive me. I regarded myself as one of those vUe 
things.that nature designed should be thrown by into her lumber-room, there 
to perish in obscurity. I had still however half a guinea left, and of that I 
thought fortune herself should not deprive me : but in order to be sure of this I 
was resolved to go instantly and spend it while I had it, and then trust to oc- 
currences for the rest. As I was going along with this resolution, it happened 
that Mr. Grispe's office seemed inviting^ open to give me a welcome reception. 
In this office Mr. Orispe kindly offers aU his majesty's subjects a generous pro* 
mise of thirty pounds a year, for which promise all they give in return is their 
liberty for life, and permission to let him transport them to America as slaves. 
I was happy at finding a place where I could lose my fears in desperation and 
entered this cell, for it had the appearance of one, with the devotion of a 
monastic. Here I found a number of poor creatures, all in circumstances like 
myself, expecting the arrival of Mr. Orispe, presenting a true epitome of Eng- 
lish impatience. Each untractable soul at variance with fortune, wreaked her 
injuries on their own hearts : but Mr. Orispe at last came down and all our 
murmurs were hushed. He deigned to regard me with an air of peculiar appro- 
bation, and indeed he was the fint man who for a month past talked to me with 
smiles. After a few questions, he found I was fit for every thing in the world. He 
paused a while upon the properest means of providing for me j and slapping 
his forehead as if he had found it, assured me, that there was at that time an 
embassy talked of from the synod of Pennsylvania to the Ohickasaw Lidions, 
and that he would use his interest to get me made secretary. I know in my 
heart that the fellow Ued, and yet his promise gave me pleasure, there was 
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something so magnificent in the found. I fiiirlj therefore diyided my half 
guinea, one half of which went to be added to his thirtj thousand pounds, and 
with the other half 1 resolred to go to the next taTem to be there more happj 
than he. 

" As I was going out with that resolution I was met at the door by the cap- 
tain of a ship, with whom I had formerly some little acquaintance, and he 
agreed to be mj companion orer a bowl of punch. As I never chose to make 
a secret of mj circumstances, he assured me that I was upon the rerj point of 
ruin in listening to the office-keeper's promises ; for that he only designed to 
sell me to the plantations. But, continued he, I ffmcy you might by a much 
shorter Toyage be yery easily put into a genteel way of bread. Take my adyice. 
My ship sails to-morrow for Amsterdam. What if you go in her as a passenger ? 
The moment you land, all you have to do is to teach the Dutchmen English, 
and I *11 warrant you *11 get pupils and money enough. I suppose you under- 
stand English, added he, by this time, or the deuce is in it I confidently as- 
sured him of that ; but expressed a doubt whether the Dutch would be willing 
to learn English. He affinned with an oath that they were fond of it to dis- 
traction ; and upon that affirmation I agreed with his proposal, and embarked 
the next day to teach the Dutch English in Holland. The wind was fair, our 
yoyage short, and after haying paid my passage with half my movables, I found 
myself as fallen from the skies a stranger in one of the principal streets ot 
Amsterdam. In this situation I was unwilling to let any timo pass unemployed 
in teaching. I addressed myself therefore to two or three of those I met, 
whose appearance seemed most promising ; but it was impossible to make our- 
selyes mutually understood. It was not till this yery moment I recollected, 
that in order to teach the Dutchmen Englysh, it was necessary that they should 
first teach me Dutch. How I came to overlook so obvious an objection is to 
me amazing ; but certain it is I overlooked it. 

'* This scheme thus blown up, I had some thoughts of fairly shipping back 
to England again ; but falling into company with an Irish student who was re- 
turning from Louvain, our conversation turning upon topics of literature, (for 
by the way it may be observed that I always forgot the meanness of my circum- 
stances when I could converse upon such subjects,) from him I learned that 
there were not two men in his whole university who understood Greek. This 
amazed me. I instantly resolved to travel to Louvain, and there live by teach- 
ing Ghreek : and in this design I was heartened by my brother student, who 
threw out some hints that a fortune mi^ht be got by it 

'* I set boldly forward the next mormng. Eve)^ day lessened the burthen 
of my movables, like iBsop and his basket of bread ; for I paid them for my 
lodgings to the Dutch as I travelled on. When I came to Louvain, I was 
resolved not to go sneaking to the lower professors, but openly tendered my 
talents to the principal himself. I went, had admittance, and offered him my 
service as a master of the G-reek language, which I had been told was a deside- 
ratum in his university. The principal seemed at first to doubt of my 
abilities : but of these I offered to convince him, by turning a part of any 
Ghreek author he should fix upon into Latin. Finding me peHectly earnest in 
my proposal, he addressed me thus : You see me, young man, continued he ; 
I never learned Greek, and I don't find that I have ever missed it I have 
had a doctor's cap and gown without Greek ; I have ten thousand florins a 
year without Greek ; I eat heartily without Greek, and in short, continued he, 
as I don't know Ghreek, I do not believe there is any good in it. 

'* I was now too fcur from home to think of returning ; so I resolved to go 
forward. I had some knowledge of music, with a tolerable voice, and now 
turned what was my amusement into a present means of subsistence. I passed 
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Mnong the harmless peasants of Flanders, and among such of the French as 
were poor enough to be rery merry j for I ever found them sprightly in pro* 
portion to their wants. Whenever I approached a peasant^ house towards 
night-fall, I played one of my most merry tunes, and that procured me not 
oiUy a lodging but subsistence for the next day. I once or twice attempted 
to play for people of fashion; but they always thought my performance 
odious, and never rewarded me even with a trifle. This was to me the more 
extraordinary, as whenever I used in better days to play for company, when 
playing was my amusement, my music never failed to throw them into rap- 
tures, and the ladies especially ; but as it was now my only means it was 
jeceived with contempt : a proof how ready the world ia to underrate those 
talenito by which a man is supported. 

" In this manner I proceeded to Paris, with no design but just to look 
about me, and then to go forward. The people of Paris are much fonder of 
strangers that have money than of those tiiat have wit. As I could not boast 
much of either, I was no great favourite. After walking about the town four 
or five days, and seeing the outsides of the best houses, I was preparing to 
leave this retreat of venal hospitality, when passing through one of the principal 
streets, whom should I meet but our cousin to whom you first recommended me. 
This meeting was very agreeable to me, and I believe not displeasing to him. 
He inquired into the nature of my journey to Paris, and informed me of his 
own business there, which was to collect pictures, medals, intaglios, and an- 
tiques of all kinds, for a gentleman in London, who had just stepped into taste 
and a large fortune. I was the more surprised at seeing our cousin pitched 
upon for this office, as he himself had often assured me he knew nothing of the ' 
matter. Upon asking how he had been taught the art of a cognoscente so 
very suddenly, he assured me that nothing was more easy. The whole secret 
oonsisted in a strict adherence to two rules : the one, always to observe the 
picture might have been better if the painter had taken more pains ; and the 
other to praise the works of Pietro Perugino. But, says he, as I once taught 
you how to be an author in London, PU now undertake to instruct you in the 
art of picture-buying at Paris. 

" With this proposal I very readily closed, as it was living, and now all my 
ambition was to live. I went therefore to his lodgings, improved my dress by 
his assistance, and after some time accompanied him to auctions of pictures, 
where the English gentry were expected to be purchasers. I was not a little 
surprised at his intimacy with people of the best fashion, who referred them- 
selves to his judgment upon every picture or medal, as to an unerring standard 
of taste. He made very good use of my assistance upon these occasions ; for 
when asked his opinion, he would gravely take me aside and ask mine, shrug, 
look wise, return, and assure the company that he could give no opinion upon 
an affair of so much importance. Yet t^ere was sometimes an occasion for a 
more supported assurance. I remember to have seen him, after giving his 
opinion that the colouring of a picture was not mellow enough, very delibe- 
rately take a brush with brown varnish, that was accidentally lying by, and 
rub it over the piece with great composure before all the company, and then 
ask if he had not improved the tints. 

*' When he had finished his commission in Paris, he left me strongly recom- 
mended to several men of distinction as a person very proper for a travelling 
tutor ; and after some time I was employed in that capacity by a gentleman 
who brought his ward to Paris, in order to set him forward on his tour 
through Europe. I was to be the young gentleman's governor, but with a 
proviso that he should always be permitted to govern himself. My pupil in 
fact understood the art of grading in monev concerns mue^ better than I. He 
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was heir \.o ft fortune of about two hundred thousand pounds, left him bj an 
uncle in the West Indies ; and his guardians, to quaiifjr him for the manage- 
ment of it, had bound him apprentice to an attorney. Thus ayarice was his 
prevailing passion : all his questions on the road were how money might be 
sayed : which was the least expensive courae of travel : whether any thing 
could be bought that would turn to account when disposed of again in London. 
Such curiosities on the way as could be seen for nothing he was ready enough 
to look at $ but if the sight of them was to be paid for, he usually asserted 
that he had been told they were not worth seeing. He never paid a bill that 
he would not observe how amazingly expensive travelling was, and all this 
though he was not yet twenty-one. When arrived at Leghorn, as we took a 
walk to look at the port and shipping, he inquired the expense of the passage 
by sea home to England. This, he was informed, was but a trifle compared 
to his returning by land ; he was therefore unable to withstand the tempta- 
tion ; so paying me the small part of my salary that was due, he took leave, 
and embarked with only one attendant for London. 

*' I now therefore was left once more upon the world at large ; but then it 
was a thing I was used to. However, my skill in music could avail me nothing 
in a countiy where every peasant was a better musician than I j but by this 
time I had acquired another talent, which answered my purpose as well, and 
this was a skill in disputation. In all the foreign universities and conv^ents 
there are upon certain days philosophical theses maintained against every ad- 
ventitious disputant j for wmch, if the champion opposes with any dexterity, 
he can claim a gratuity in money, a dinner, and a bea for one night. In this 
manner therefore I fought my way towards England, walked along from city 
to city, examined manHnd more nearly, and, if I may so express it, saw both 
sides of the picture. My remarks, however, are but few: I found that 
monarchy was the best government for the poor to live- in, and common- 
wealths for the rich. I found that riches in general were in every country 
another name for freedom ; and that no man is so fond of liberty himself as 
not to be desirous of subjecting the will of some individuals in society to his 
own. 

" Upon^my arrival in England I resolved to pay my respects first to you, • 
and then to enlist as a volunteer in the first expedition that was going for- 
ward } but on my journey down my resolutions were changed, by meeting an 
old acquaintance who I fcund belonged to a company of comedians that were 
going to make a summer campaign in the country. The company seemed not 
much to disapprove of me for an associate. They all, however, apprised me 
of the importance of the task at which I aimed ; that the public was a many- 
headed monster, and that only such as had very good heads could please it ; 
that acting was not to be learned in a day ; and that without some traditional 
shrugs which had been on the stage, and only on the stage, these hundred 
years, I could never pretend to please. The next difficulty was in fitting me 
with parts, as almost every character was in keeping. J was driven for some 
time from one character to another, till at last Horatio was fixed upon, which 
the presence of the present company has happily hindered me from acting." 
CHAPTEE XXL 

THB BHOBT OONTINUAKOB OF 7&IENDSHIF AMOK0ST THB VIOIOTTS, WHICH 
IB OOBYAL ONLT WITH MUTUAL SATIBPAOTION. 

My son's account was too long to be delivered at once ; the first part of it 
was begun that night, and he was concluding the rest after dinner the next 
day, when the appearance of Mr. Thomhill's equipage at the door seemed to 
make a pause in the general satisfaction. The butler, who was now become 
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my friend in the family, informed me with a whisper that the 'eqairo had 
ah^ady made some orertuiea to Miss ^ilmot, and that her aunt and uncle 
seemed highly to approve the match. Upon Mr. Thomhill's entering, he 
seemed at seemg my son and me to start back ; but I readily imputed that to 
surprise and not displeasure. Howerer, upon our adyancing to salute him, he 
returned our greeting with the most apparent candour; and after a short 
time his presence served only to increase the general good humour. 

After tea he called me aside to inquire i^ter my daughter ; but upon my 
informing him that my inquiry was unsuccessful, he seemed greatly sur- 
prised ; adding, that he had been since frequently at my house in order to 
comfort the rest of my feunily, whom he left perfectly well. He then asked if 
I had conmiunicated her misfortune to Miss Wilmot or my son ; and upon my 
replying that I had not told them as yet, he greatly approyed my prudence 
and precaution, desiring me by all means to keep it a secret : '* For at best,*' 
Tied he, " it is but diyuljging one's own infamy ; and perhaps Miss Livy may 
not be so guilty as we all imagine." We were here interrupted by a servant, 
who came to ask the 'squire in, to stand up at countiy- dances : so that he left 
me quite pleased with the interest he seemed to take in my concerns. His ad- 
dresses, however, to Miss Wilmot w^re too obvious to be mistaken : and yet 
she seemed not perfectly pleased, but bore them rather in compliance to the 
will of her aunt than from real inclination. I had even the satisfaction to see 
her lavish some kind looks upon my unfortunate son, which the other could 
neither extort by his fortune nor assiduity. Mr. Thomhill's seeming com- 
posure however not a little surprised me : we had now continued here a week 
at th e p ressing instances of Mr. Arnold ; but each day, the more tenderness 
Miss Wilmot shewed my son, Mr. Thomhill's friendship seemed proportionably 
to increase for him. 

He had formerly made us the most kind assurances of using his interest to 
serve the fietmUy ; but now his generosity was not confined to promises alone : 
the momins I designed for my departure, Mr. Thomhill came to me with 
looks of real pleasure to inform me of a piece of service he had done for his 
friend G^eorge. This was nothing less than his having procured him an ensign's 
commission in one of the regiments that was going to the West Indies, for 
which he had promised but one himdred pounds, his interest having been 
sufficient to get an abatement of the other two. *' As for this trifling piece of 
service," continued the youne gentleman, '* I desire no other rewaid but the 
pleasure of having served my mend ; and as for the hundred pounds to be paid, 
if you are unable to raise it yourselves, I will advance it, and you shall repay 
me at your leisure." This was a favour we wanted words to express our sense 
of : I readily therefore gave my bond for the money, and testified as much 
gratitude as if I never intended to pay. 

Q-eorge was to depart for town the next day to secure his conmiission, in 
pursuance of his generous patron's directions, who judged it highly expedient 
to use dispatch, lest in the mean time another should step in with more ad- 
vantageous proposals. The next morning therefore our young soldier was early 
prepared for his departure, and seemed t^e only person among us that was 
not aficcted by it. Neither the fatigues and dangers he was going to encounter, 
nor the friends and mistress (for Miss Wilmot actually loved liim)- he was 
leaving behind, any way damped his spirits. After he had taken leave of the 
rest of the company, I gave him all I luid, my blessing. " And now» my boy," 
cried I, "thou art going to fieht for thy country, remember how thy bravo grand- 
father fought for his sacred King, when loyalty among Britons was a virtue. 
Go, my boy, and imitate him in tSl but his misfortunes, if it was a misfortune 
to die with Lord FalUand. Go, my boy ; and if 70a h3^^ though distant, ex- 
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poted, and unwept bj those that lore you, the most precious tears are thoac 
with which hearen bedews the unburied head of the soldier." 

The next morning I took leaye of the good familj tiiat had been kind 
enough to entertain me so long, not without seyeral expressions of eratituds 
to Mr. ThomhiU for his hite bountj. I left them in the enjoyment of all that 
happiness which affluence and good-breeding procure, and returned towards 
home, despairing of erer finding mj daughter more, but sending a sigh to 
heaven to spare and to forgiTe her. I was now come within at^ut twenty 
miles of home, hajing hired a horse to carry me, as I was yet but weak, and 
comforted myself with the hopes of soon seeing all I held dearest upon earth. 
Bat the night coming on, I put up at a little public-house by the road-side, 
and asked for the landlord's company over a pint of wine. We sate beside his 
kitchen fire, which was the best room in the house, and chatted on politics 
and the news of the country. We happened, among other topics, to talk of 
young 'Squire ThomhiU, who, the host assured me, was hated as much as his 
uncle Sir William, who sometimes oame down to the country, was loTcd. He 
went on to observe, that he made it his whole study to betray the daughters 
of such as received him to their houses, and after a fortnight or three weeks 
possession, turned them out unrewarded and abandoned to the world. As 
we continued our discourse in this manner, bis wife, who had been out to get 
change, returned, and perceiving that her husband was enjoying a pleasure in 
whi<£ she was not a sharer, she asked him, in an angi^ tone, what he did 
there, to which he only replied in an ironical way, by drinking her health. 
" Mr. Symmonds," cried she, " you use me very ill, and I'll bear it no longer. 
Here tluree parts of the business is left for me to do, and the fourth left un- 
finished ; while you do nothing but soak with the guests all day long, where'^s 
if a spoonfol of liquor were to cure me of a fever, I never touch a drop." I 
now found what she would be at, and immediately poured her out a glass, 
which she received with a courtesy, and drinking towards my good health, 
" Sir," resumed she, " it is not so much' for the value of the liquor I am angry, 
but one cannot help it when the house is going out of the windows. If the 
customers or guests are to be dunned, all the burthen lies upon my back, he'd 
as lief eat that glass as budge after them himself. There now above stairs we 
have a young woman who mts come to take up her lodgings here, and I don't 
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that," replied the wife ; *' but I know that I am sure she has been here a fort- 
night and we have not yet seen the cross of her money." — *' I suppose, my 
dear," cried he, " we shall have it all in a lump." — " In a lump !" cried the 
other, " I hope we may get it any way j and that t am resolved we wiU this 
very nipht^ or out she tramps bag and baggage." — " Consider, my dear," cried 
the husband, " she is a gentlewoman, and deserves more respect" — " As for the 
matter of that," returned the hostess, " gentle or simple, out she shall pack 
with a rassarara. Gentry may be good things where they take ; but for mj 
parti never saw much good of them at the sign of the Harrow." — ^Thus saying, 
she ran up a narrow flight of stairs that went from the kitchen to a room 
overhead ; and I soon perceived by the loudness of her voice, and the bitter- 
ness of her reproaches, that no money was to be had from her lodeer. I could 
hear her remonstrances very distinctly : <' Out, I say, pack out this moment, 
tramp, thou infamous strumpet ! or I'll give thee a mark thou won't be the 
better for this three montiis. Wliat ! you trumpery, to come and take up an 
honait house without oross or coin to bless yourself with ! come along, I say." 
— *' O dear madam," «ned the stranger, '* pity me, pity a poor abandoned 
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creature for one night, and death will soon do the rest" — ^I instantlj knew 
the Toice of my poor ruined child Oliyia. I flew to her rescue, while th^ 
woman was drawing her along by the hair, and I caught the dear forlorn 
wretch in my arms. — ** Welcome, any way welcome, my dearest lost one, my 
treasure, to your poor old father's bosom ! Though the Tidous forsake thee^ 
there is yet one in the world that will neyer forsake thee ; though thou hadst 
ten thousand crimes to answer for, he will forget them all." — " O my own 
dear," — for minutes she could no more — " my own dearest good papa ! Could 
lUigels be kinder! How do I deserre so much! The yillain, I hate him, and 
myself, to be a reproach to such goodness. You can't forgive me. I know 
you cannot." — " Yes, my child, firom m y h eart I do forgive thee ! Only re- 
pent, and we both shall yet be happy: We shall see many pleasant days yet, 
my Olivia!" — "Ah! never, sir, never. The rest of my wretched life must be 
infamy abroad and shame at home. But, alas ! papa, you look much paler 
than you used to do. Could such a thing as I am give you so much uneasi- 
ness ? Surely vou have too much wisdom to take the miseries of my guilt 
upon yourself.' —" Our wisdom, young woman," replied I. — " Ah, why so cold 
a name, papa P' cried she. " This is the first time you ever called me by so 
cold a name." — ** I ask pardon, my darHnjj," returned I ; " but I was going to 
observe, that wisdom makes but a slow defence against trouble, though at last 
• sure one." 

The landlady now returned to know if we did not choose a more genteel 
apartment ; to which assenting, we were shown a room where we could con- 
verse more freely. After we had talked ourselves into some degree of tran- 
quillity, I could not avoid desiring some account of the gradations that led to 
her present wretched situation. " That villain, sir," said she, " frouL the first 
day of our meeting made me honourable though private proposals." 

'* Villain indeed," cried I ; " and yet it in some measure surprises me, how 
a person of Mr. Burchell's good sense and seeming honour could be guilty of 
such deliberate baseness, and thus step into a fiamuy to undo it." 

" My dear papa," returned my daughter, " you labour under a strange' 
mistake ; Mr. Burchell never attempted to deceive me : instead of that he 
took every opportunity of privately admonishing me against the artifices of 
Mr. Thomlml, who I now find was even worse than he represented him." — 
"Mr. Thomhill," mterrupted I, "can it be?"—" Yes, sir," returned she, 
" it was Mr. Thomhill who seduced me, who employed the two ladies as he 
called them, but who in fact were abandoned women of the town without 
breeding or pity, to decoy us up to London. Their artifices, you may remem- 
l)er, would have certainly succeeded but for Mr. Burchell's letter, who directed 
those reproaches at them which we all applied to ourselves. How he came 
to have so much influence as to defeat their intentions still remains a secret to 
me ; but I am convinced he was ever our warmest, sincerest friend." 

" You amaze me, my dear," cried I ; " but now I find my first suspicions of 
Mr. Thomhill's baseness were too well grounded : but he caa triumph in 
security, for he is rich and we are poor. But tell me, my child, sure it was no 
small temptation that could thus obliterate all the impressions of such an 
education, and so virtuous a disposition, as thine ?" 

" Indeed, sir," replied she, " he owes all his triumph to the desire I had of 
making him, and not myself, happy. I knew that the ceremony of our mar- 
riage which was privately performed by a popish priest, was no way binding, 
and that I had nothing to trust to but his honour." — " What !" interrupted I, 
" and were you indeed married by a priest, and in orders P" — " Indeed, sir, we 
were," rephed she, "though we were both sworn to conceal his name."— 
" Why, then, my child, oomo to my anni agaiii« and nrw yon are a thousand 
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times more welcome than before ; for you are now his wife to all intents and 
purpoBes ; nor can all the laws of man, though written upon tables of adamant, 
tossen the force of that sacred connexion." 

"Alas! papa," replied she, "you are but little acquainted with his tU- 
lainies : he has been married already by the same priest to six or eight wives 
more, whom, like me, he has deceived and abandoned." 

" Has he so ?" cried I, " then we must hang the priest, and you shall in- 
form against him to-morrow.*' — " But, sir," retunied she, " will that be right, 
when I am sworn to secrecy P" — " My dear," I replied, " if you have made 
such a promise, I cannot, nor will I tempt you to break it. Even though it 
may benefit the public, you must not inform against him. In all human in- 
stitutions a smaller evil is allowed to procure a greater good : as in politics, a 
province may be given away to secure a kingdom ; in medicine, a limb may 
be lopped off to preserve the body. But in religion the law is written, and 
inflexible, nevtr to do eviL And this law, my child, is right : for otiierwise, 
if we comimit a smaller evil to procure a greater good, certain guilt would be 
thus incurred, in expectation of contingent advantage. And though the ad- 
vantage should certainly follow, yet the interval between commission and 
advantage, which is allowed to be guilty, may be that in which we are called 
away to answer for the things we have done, and the volume of human actions 
is closed for ever. But I interrupt you, my dear ; %q on." 

" The very next morning," continued she, " I found what little expectations 
I was to have from his sincerity. That very morning he introduced me to two 
unhappy women more, whom like me he had deceived, but who lived in con- 
tented prostitution. I loved him too tenderly to bear such rivals in his 
affections, and strove to forget my infamy in a tumult of pleasures. With this 
view I danced, dressed, and talked ; but still was unhappy. The gentlemen 
who visited there told me every moment of the power of my charms ; and this 
only contributed to increase my melancholy, as I had thrown all their power 
. quite away. Thus each day I grew more pensive, and he more insolent, tiU 
at last the monster had the assurance to offer me to a young Baronet of his 
acquaintance. Need I describe, sir, how his ingratitude stung me ? My an- 
swer to this proposal was almost madness. I desired to part. As I was going 
he offered me a purse ; but I flung it at him with indignation, and burst from 
him in a rage, Uiat for a while kept me insensible of the miseries of my situa- 
tion. But I soon looked round me, and saw myself a vile, abject, guilty thing, 
without one friend in the world to apply to. Just in that interval a stage 
eoach happening to pass by, I took a place, it being my only aim to be driven 
at a distance from a wretch I despised and detested. I was set down* here, 
where, since my arrival, my own anxiety and this woman's unkindness have 
been my only companions. The hours of pleasure that I have passed with my 
manmiaand sister now grow painful to me. Their lorrows are much; but 
mine are greater than theirs, for mine are mixed with guilt and infamy." 

" Have patience, my child," cried I, " and I hope things will yet be better. 
Take some repose to-night, and to-morrow I'll carry you home to your mother 
and the rest of the family, from whom you will receive a kind reception. 
Poor woman, this has gone to her heart : but she loves yoa atillj Olivia, and 
will forget it." 

CHAPTER XXII. 

OVFENOES ABB BABILT PARDONED WHERE THERE 18 LOT! AT BOTTOIC. 

The next morning I took my daughter behind me, and set out on my return 
home. As we tx^velled alottg, I strove by every persuasion to o^m hor sorrows 
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uid fears, and to arm her with resolution to bear the presence of her offended 
mother. I took eyery opportunity from the prospect of a fine oountrr, through 
which we passed, to obserre how much kinder Heaven was to us than we to 
each other, and that the misfortunes of nature's making were yerj few. I 
assured her, that she should never peKseive any change in my affections, and 
that during my life, which yet might be long, she might depend upon a 
guardian and an instructor. I armed her against the censures of the world, 
shewed her that books were aweet unreproaching com;«nions to the miserable, 
and that if they could not bring us to enjoy life, they would at least teach us 
to endure it. 

The hired horse that we rode was to be put up that night at an inn by the 
way, within about five miles from my house ; and as I was willing to prepare 
my family for my daughter's reception, I determined to leave her that night 
at the inn, and to return for her, accompanied by my daughter Sophia, early 
the next morning. It was night before we reached our appointed staee; 
however, after seeing her provided with a decent apartment^ and havmff 
ordered the hostess to prepare proper refreshments, I kissed her, and proceeded 
towards home. And now my heart caught new sensations of pleasure the 
nearer I approached that peaceful mansion. As a bird that had been frighted 
from its nest, my affections outwent my haste, and hovered round my little 
fire-side with all the rapture of expectation. I called up the many fond things 
I had to say, and anticipated the welcome I was to receive. I already felt my 
wife's tender embrace, and smiled at the joy of my little ones. As I w^ed 
but slowly, the night waned apace. The labourers of the day were all retired 
to rest ; the lights were out in every cottage ; no soimds were heard but of 
the shrilling cock, and the deep-mouthed watch-dog at hollow distance. I 
approached my little abode of pleasure, and before I was within a furlong of 
the place, our honest mastiff came running to welcome me. 

It was now near midnight that I came to knock at my door : all was still 
and silent : my heart dilated with unutterable happiness, when, to my amaze- 
ment, I saw the house bursting out in a blaze of fire, and every aperture red 
with conflagration ! I gave a loud convulsive outcry, and fell upon the pave* 
ment insensible. This alarmed my son, who had till this been adeep : and he 
perceiving the flames instantly waked my wife and daughter, and all running 
out naked and wild with apprehension, recalled me to Ufe with their anguish. 
But it was only to objects of new terror ; for the flames had by this time 
caught the roof of our dwelling, part after part continuing to fall in, while the 
fanmy stood with silent agony looking on as if they enjoyed the blase. I gazed 
upon them and upon it by turns, and then looked round me for my two litde 
ones J but they were not to be seen. O misery ! " Where," cried I, " where 
are my little ones ?" — " They are burnt to death in the flames," says my wife 
calmly, *' and I will die with them." — ^That moment I heard the ory of tho 
babes within, who were just awaked by the fire, and nothing could havd stopped 
me. <* Where, where are my children ?" cried I, rushing through the flamies, 
and bursting the door of the chamber in which they were oon&aed, " Where 
are my little ones ?" — " Here, dear, papa, here we are," cried they together, 
while the flames were just catching the bed where they lay. I caught them 
boUi in my arms, and snatching them through the fire as fast as possible, just as 
I was got out, the roof sunk in. " Now," cried I, holding up my children, " now 
let the flames bum on, and all my possessions perish. Here thisy are, I have 
saved my treasure. Here, my dearest^ here are our treasure!, and we shall yet 
be happy." We kissed our httle darlings a thousand times ; they clasped us 
round the neek, and seemed to share our transports, whUe their mother laughed 
and wept by tumv. 
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I now stood a calm spectator of the flames, And after some time began to 
perceire that my arm to the shoulder was scorched in a terrible manner. It 
was therefore out of my ])ower to give my son any assistance, either in at* 
tempting to save our goods, or preTenting the flames spreading to our com. 
By this time the neighbours were alarmed, and came running to our assistance ; 
but all they could do was to stand, like us, spectators of the calamity. My 
goods, among which were the notes I had reserved for my daughters' fortunes, 
were entirely consumed, except a box with some papers that stood in the 
kitchen, and two or three things more of little consequence, which my son 
brought away in the beginning. The neighbours contributed, however, what 
they could to lighten our distress. They brought us clothes, and furnished 
one of our out-honses with kitchen utensils ; so that by daylight we had 
anotlier, though a wretched, dwelling to retire to. My honest next neighbour 
and his child^n were not the least assiduous in providing us with every thing 
necessary, and offering whatever consolation untutor^ benevolence could 
suggest. 

When the fears of my family had subsided, curiosity to know the cause of 
my lone stay began to take place : having therefore informed them of eveiy 
particular, I proceeded to prepare them for the reception of our lost one ; and, 
thoueh we had nothing but wretchedness now to impart, I was willing to pro- 
cure ner a welcome to what we had. This task would have been more difficult 
but for our recent calamity, which had humbled my wife's pride, and blunted 
it by more poignant afflictions. Being unable to go for my poor child myself, 
as my arm grew very painful, I sent my son and daughter, who soon returned, 
supporting the wretched delinquent, who hod not me courage to look up at 
her mother, whom no instructions of mine could persuade to a perfect recon- 
ciliation ; for women have a much stronger sense of female error than men. 
" Ah, madam," cried her mother, " this is but a poor place you are come to 
after so much flnery. My daughter Sophy and I can afford but little enter- 
tainment to persons who have kept company only with people of distinction. 
Yes, Miss Livy, your poor father and I have suffered very much of Inte 5 but 
I hope Heaven will forgive you." — ^During this reception, the unhappy victim 
stood pale and trembling, unable to weep or to reply ; but I could not con- 
tinue a silent spectator of her distress ; wherefore assuming a degree of severity 
in my voice and manner, which was ever followed with instant submission, 
'* I in treat, woman, that my words may now be marked once for all : I have 
here brought you back a poor deluded wanderer ; her return to duty demands 
the revival of our tenderness. The real hardships of our life are now coming 
fast upon us, let us not, therefore, increase them by dissension among each 
other. If we live harmoniously together, we may yet be contented, as there 
are enough of us to shut out the censuring world, and keep each other in 
countenance. The kindness of heaven is promised to the penitent^ and let 
ours be directed by the example. Heaven, we are assured, is much more 
pleased to view a repentant sinner, than ninety-nine persons who have sup- 
ported a com^e of undeviating rectitude. And this is right ; for that single 
effort by which we stop short in the down-hill path to perdition, is itself a 
greater exertion of virtue than an hundred acts of justice." 

OHAPTBB XXHL 

MOHX BUT THB GITILTT CAN BB LOBG AKD COMPLBTBLX XISBBABia. 

60MB assiduity was now required to make our present abode as convenient •« 
possible, and wo were soon again qualifled to enjoy our former serenity. Being 
disabled myself from assisting my son in our usual occupations, I read to my 
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fiunily from the few books that were sayed, and particularly from tnch as, by 
amusing the iipagination, contributed to ease the heart Our good neigh- 
bours too came every day with the kindest condolence, and fixed a time in 
which they were all to assist at repairing my former dwelling. Honest farmer 
Williams was not last among these yisitors, but heartily offered his friendship. 
He would even haye renewed his addresses to my daughter; but she rejected Iiim 
in such a manner as totally repressed his future solicitations. — ^Her grief seemed 
formed for continuing, and she was the only person of our little society that a 
week did not restore to cheerfulness. She now lost that unblushing innocence 
which once taught her to respect herself, and to seek pleasure by pleasing, — 
Anxiety now h^ taken strong possession of her mind, ner beauty begtm to be 
impaired with her constitution, and neglect still more contributed to diminish 
it. Eyery tender epithet bestowed on her sbter brought a pang to her heart 
and a tear to her eye ; and as one yice, though cured, oyer plants others where 
it has been, so her former guilt, though driyen out by repentance, left jealousy 
and enyy behind. I stroye a thousand ways to lessen her care, and eyen 
forgot my own pain in a concern for hers, collecting such amusing passages of 
history as a strong memory and some reading could suggest. — ^* Our hap- 
piness, my dear," I would say, *' is in the power of one who can bring it 
about a thousand unforeseen ways that mock our foresight If example 
be necessary to proye this, Til give you a story, my child, told U0 by a graye, 
though sometimes a romancing, historian. 

"MatUda was married yery young to a Neapolitan nobleman of the first 
quality, and found herself a widow and a mother at the age of fifteen. As 
she stood one day caressing her in&nt son in the open window of an apart- 
ment which hung oyer the riyer Yoltuma, the child with a sudden spring 
leaped from her arms into the flood below, and disappeared in a moment 
The mother, struck with instant surprise, and makmg an effort to save him, 
plunged in after ; but far from being able to assist the infant, she herself with 
great difficulty escaped to the opposite shore, just when some French soldiers 
were plundering the oountry on that side, who immediately made her their 
prisoner. 

" As the war was then carried on between the French and Italians with 
the utmost inhumanity, they were going at once to perpetrate those two ex- 
tremes suggested by appetite and cruelty. This base resolution, howeyer, was 
opposed by a young officer, who, though their retreat required the utmost ex- 
pedition, placed her behind him, and brought her in safety to his natiye city. 
Her beauty at first caught his eye ; her merit soon after, his heart They 
were married ; he rose to the highest posts ; they liyed long together and were 
happy. But the feUoity of a soldier can neyer be called permanent : after 
an interval of seyend years, the troops which he commanded haying met with a 
repulse, he was obliged to take shelter in the city where he had liyed with his 
w^e. Here they suffered a siege, and the city at length was taken. Few 
histories can pi'oduce more various instances of cruelty than those which the 
fVench and ItaUans at that time exercised upon each other. It was resolved 
by the victors upon this occasion to put all the French prisoners to death ; 
but particularly the husband of the unfortunate Matilda, as he was principally 
instrumental in protracting the siege. Their determinations were in general 
executed almost as soon as resolved upon. The captive soldier was led forth, 
and the executioner with his sword stood ready, whue the spectators in gloomy 
silence awaited the £&tal blow, which was only suspended till the general, who 
presided as judge, should give the sigtioL It was in this intervfd of anguish 
and expectation, that Matilda came to take her last farewell of her husband 
and deliverer, deploring her wretched situation, and the cruelty of fate, that 
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hid saVed her from perishing bj a premature death in the rirer Yoltunu^ to 
bo the spectator of still greater calamities. The general, wh(^ was a young 
man, was struck with surprise at her beauty, and pity at her distress ; but 
with still stronger emotions when he heard her mention her former dangers. 
He was her son, the infant for whom she had encountered so much danger. 
He acknowledged her at once as his mother, and fell at her feet. 'The rest 
may be easily supposed : the captire was set free, and all the happiness that 
loTe, friendship, and duty can confer on each, was united.** 

In this manner I would attempt to amuse my daughter ; but she listened 
with divided attention ; for her own misfortunes engrossed all the pity she 
once had for those of another, and nothing gaye her ease. In company she 
dreaded contempt ; and in solitude she only found anxiety. Such was the 
colour of her wretchedness, when we received certain information that Mr. 
Thornhill was going to be married to Miss Wilmot, for whom I always sus- 
pected he had a real passion, though he took every opportunity before me to 
express his contempt both of her person and fortune. This news only served 
to increase poor OUvia's affliction ; such a flagrant breach of fidelity was more 
than her courage could support. I was resolved, however, to get more certain 
information, and to defeat If possible the completion of his designs, by sending 
my son to old Mr. Wilmot's, with instructions to know the truth of the 
report, and to deliver Miss Wilmot a letter intimating Mr. ThornhiU's con- 
duct in my family. My son went in pursuance of my toections, and in three 
days returned, assuring us of the truth of the account ; but that he had found 
it impossible to deliver the letter, which he was therefore obliged to leave, as 
Mr. Thornhill and Miss Wilmot were visiting round the country. They were 
to be married, he said, in a few days, having appeared together at Church the 
Sunday before he was there in great splendour, the bride attended by six 
young ladies, and he by as many gentlemen. Their approaching nuptials filled 
the v^hole country with rejoicing, and they usually rode out together in the 
grandest equipage that had been seen in the country for many years. All the 
friends of both families, he said, were there, particularly the 'squire's uncle, 
Sir William Thornhill, who bore so good a character. He added, that nothing 
but mirth and feasting were going forward ; that rU the counta^y praised the 
young bride*s beauty, and the bridegroom's fine person, and that they were 
immensely fond of each other ; concluding, that he could not help thinking 
Mr. Thornhill one of the most happy men of the world. 

*• Why, let him if he can," returned I : ** but, my son, observe this bed of 
straw and unsheltering roof ; those mouldering walls and humid floor; my 
wretched body thus disabled by fire, and my children weeping round me for 
bread : you have come home, my child, to all this ; yet here, even here, you see 
a man that would not for a thousand worlds exchange situations. Oh, my child- 
ren, if you could but learn to commime with your own hearts, and know what 
noble company you can make them, you would little regard the elegance and 
splendours of the worthless. Almost all men have bee? taught to call life a 
passage, and themselves the travellers. The similitude still may be impi'oved 
when we observe that the good are joyful and serene, like travellers that are 
going towards home : the wicked but by intervals happy, like travellers that 
are going into exile." 

My compassion for my poor daughter, overpowered by this new disastefTj 
interrupted what I had farther to observe. I bade her mother support he* 
and after a short time gjie recovered. She appeared from that time more calm, 
and I imagined had gained a new degree of resolution : but appearances de- 
ceived me J for her tranquillity was the languor of overwrought resentment. 
A. supply of provisions charitably sent us by my kind parishioners, seemed to 
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diftue new oheerfiilness amongst the rest of the fiunily { nor iras I displeased 
ftt seeing them once more sprightlj and at ease. It would have been unjust 
to damp tlieir satisfactions, merelj to condole with resolute melancholj, or to 
burthen them with a sadness they did not feeL Thus onoe more the tale 
went round, and the song was demanded, and cheerfulness condescended to 
horer round our little habitation. 

H A P T B B XXHr. 

IBBSH OALAKITIBB. 

Ths next morning the sun arose with peculiar warmth for the season ; so that 
we agreed to breakfast together on the honejsuckle bank : where while we 
sate, my youngest daughter at my request joined her Toice to the concert on 
the trees about us. It was in this place my poor Olivia first met her seducer, 
and every object served to recal her sadness. But that melancholy which is 
excited by objects of pleasure, or inspired by sounds of harmony, soothes the 
heart instead of corroding it. Her mother too upon this tscasion felt a 
pleasing distress, and wept, and loved her daughter as before. " Do, my pretty 
Olivia," cried she, " let us have that little melanchoW air your papa was so 
fond of; your sister Sophy has already obliged us. Do, child, it will please 
your old father." She complied in a manner so exquisitely pathetic m 
moved me. 

Whbn lovely woman stoops to folly. 

And finds too late that men betray. 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 

What art can wash her guilt away ? 

The only art her guUt to cover. 

To hide her shame &om every eya^ 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is — to die. 

As she was concluding the last stanza, to which an interruption in her voice 
from sorrow gave peculiar sofbness, the appearance of Mr. Thornhill's equipage 
at a distance alarmed us all, but particularly increased the uneasiness of my 
eldest daughter, who, desirous of shunning her betrayer, returned to the house 
with her sister. In a few minutes he was alighted from his chariot ; and 
making up to the place where I was stiU sitting, inquired after my health with 
his usual air of familiarity. "Sir," replied I, " your present assurance only 
serves to aggravate the baseness of your character ; and there was a time when 
I would have chastised your insolence for presuming thus to appear before 
me. But now yotl are safe ; for age has cooled my passions, and my calling 
restrains them." 

" I vow, my dear sir," returned he, " I am amazed at all this ; nor can I 
understand what it means ! I hope you don't think your daughter's late ex- 
cursion with me had any thing criminal im it." 

" Ck)," cried I, ** thou art a wretch, a poor pitiful wretch, and every way a 
liar : but your meanness secures you from my anger ! Yet, sir, I am de- 
scended frt>m a fjBunily that would not have borne this ! And so, thou vile 
thing, to ffratify a momentary passion, thou hast made one poor creature 
wretched lor life, and polluted a family that had nothing but honour for their 
portion." 

" If she w you," returned he, ** are resolved to be miserable, I cannot help 
it But yoa may stiU be happy > and whatever opinion you may have lotmA 
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of me, joa sball erer find me readj to oontribnte to it We can manj her it 
another in a si tort time, and what is more, she may keep her lover beside ; for 
I protest, I shall ever continue to hare a true regiurd for her.*' 

I found all my passions alarmed at this new degrading proposal i for though 
the mind may often be calm under great injuries, litue yiHainy can at any 
time get within the soul, and sting it into rage. — " Avoid my sight, thou rep- 
tile," cried I, " nor continue to insult me with thy presence. Were my braye 
son at home he would not suffer this ; but I am old and disabled, and erery 
way undone." 

" I find," cried he, " you are bent upon obliging me to talk in an harsher 
manner than I intended. But as I have shewn you what may be hoped from 
my friendship, it may not be improper to represent what may be the conse- 
quences of my resentment. My attomcT, to whom your late bond has been 
trausferrod, threatens hard, nor do I know how to preyent the course of 
justice, except by paying the money myself, which, as I hare been at some 
expenses lately, prerious to my intended marriage, is not so easy to be done. 
And then my inward talks of driying for the rent : it is certain he knows his 
duty ; for I neyer trouble myself with affairs of that nature. Yet still I could 
wish to serye you, and eyen to haye you and your daughter present at my 
marriage, which is shortly to be solemnized with Miss Wilmot ; it is eren the 
request of my eharming Arabella herself, whom I hope you will not refuse." 

" Mr. Thoruhill," replied I, '* hear me once for all : as to your marriage 
with any but my daughter, that I neyer will consent to; and though your 
friendship could raise me to a throne, or your resentment sink me to the 
graye, yet would I despise both. Tliou hast once wofuUy, irreparably deceiycd 
me. I reposed my heart upon thine honour, and haye foimd its baseness. 
Neyer more therefore expect friendship from me. Go, and possess what 
fortune has giyen thee, beauty, riches, health, and pleasure. Gt>, and leaye 
me to want, mfamy, disease, and sorrow. Yet, humbled as I am, shall my 
heart still yindicate its dignity ; and though thou hast my forgiyeness, thou 
shalt eyer haye my contempt." 

" If so," returned he, " depend upon it yon shall feel the effects of this in- 
solence, and we shall shortly see wliich it the fittest object of scorn, you or 
me." — Upon which he departed abruptly. 

My wife and son, who were present at this interyiew, seemed terrified with 
the apprehension. My daughters also, finding that he was gone, came out 
to be informed of the result of our conference, which when known alarmed 
them not less than the rest. But as to myself, I disregarded the utmost 
streteh of his maleyolence : he had already struck the blow, and now I stood 
prepared to repel eyery new effort ; like one of those instruments used in the 
art of war, wluch howeyer thrown still presents a point to receiye the enemy. 

We soon, howeyer, found that he had not threatened in yain ; for the yery 
next morning his steward came to demand my annual rent, which by the train 
of accidents already related I was unable to pay. The consequence of my in- 
capacity was his driying my cattle that eyening, and their being appraised and 
sold the next day for less than half their yalue. My wife and cnildren now 
therefore intreated me to comply upon any terms, rather than incur certain 
destruction. They eyen begged of me to admit his yisits once more, and used 
all their little eloquence to paint the calamities I was going to endure ; — the 
terrors of a prison in so rigorous a season as the present, with the danger that 
threatened my health from the late accident that happened by the fire. But 
I continued inflexible. 

" Why, my treasures," cried I, " why will you thus attempt to persuade ma 
to the thing that is not right P My duty has taught me to forgiye him ; bal 
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' mj oonBcienoe win not permit me to approTe. Would jou hare me applaud 
to the world what my heart must internally condemn ? Would you hnye ma 
tamely sit down and flatter our infamous betrayer; and to avoid a prison 
eontinually suffer the more galling bonds of mental confinement. No, neyer. 
If we are to be taken firom this abode, only let us hold to the right, aiid 
whererer we are thrown we can stiU retire to a charming apartment, when we 
can look round our own hearts with intrepidity and with pleasure I" 

In this manner we spent that evening. Early the next morning, as the 
snow had fallen in great abundance in the night, my son was employed in 
clearing it away, and opening a passage before the door. He had not been 
thus engaged long when he came running in, with looks all pale, to tell us, 
that two strangers, whom he knew to be officers of justice, were making 
towards the house. 

Just as he spoke they came in, and approaching the bed where I lay, after 
previously informing me of their employment and business, made me their 
prisoner, bidding me prepare to go with them to the county gaol, which was 
eleven miles off. 

" My friends," said I, " this is severe weathei^ on which you have come to 
take me to a prison ; and it is particularly unfortunate at this time, as one of 
my arms has lately been burnt in a terrible manner, and it has thrown me into 
a slight fever, and I want clothes to cover me, and I am now too weak and 
old to walk far in such deep snow : but if it must be so—'' 

I then turned to my wife and children, and directed them to get together 
what few things were left us, and to prepare immediately for leaving this 
place. I intreated them to be expeditious, and desired my son to assist his 
eldest sister, who, from a consciousness that she was the cause of all our 
calamities, was fallen, and had lost anguish in insensibility. I encouraged my 
wife who, pale and trembling, clasped our affrighted litde ones in her arms, 
that clung to her bosom in silence, dreading to look round at the strangers. 
In the mean time my youngest daughter prepared for our departure, and as 
she received several bints to use dispateh, in about an hour we were ready to 
depart. 

OHAPTBB XXV. 

VO SmrATION, HOWBYEB WBBTOHED it SBEM8, BUT HAB 80MB SORT 01 
COMFOBT ATTBNDING IT. 

Wb set forward from this peaceful neighbourhood, and walked on slowly. 
My eldest daughter being enfeebled by a slow fever, which had begun for 
some days to undermine her constitution, one of the officers, who had an horse, 
kindly took her behind him ; for even these men cannot entirely divest them- 
selves of humanity. My son led one of the little ones by the hand, and my 
wife the other, while I leaned upon my youngest girl, whose tears feU not for 
her own but my distresses. 

We were now got from my late dwelling about two miles, when we saw a 
crowd running and shouting behind us, consisting of about fifty of my poorest 
parishioners. These with dreadful imprecations soon seized upon the two 
offieera of justice, and swearins they would never see their minister go to gaol 
while they had a drop of blood to shed in his defence, were going to use them 
with great severity. The consequence might have been fatal had I not imme- 
diately interposed, and with some difficulty rescued the officers from the hands 
of the enraged multitude. My children, who looked upon my delivery now 
as r'ertain, appeared transported with joy, and were incapable of containing 
their raptures. But they were soon undeceived, upon hearing me address the 
poor deluded people who oame as they imagiaecl to do iQe servioe* 
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" Wliat ! my friends," cried I, " and it thit the way yon lore me ! \m thit ' 
file manner yon obey the instructiona I have given you from the pulpit t 
Thus to fly in the face of justice, and bring down ruin on yourselyes and me I 
Wliich is your ringleader? Shew me the man that has thus seduced yon. 
As sure as he liyes he slmll feci my resentment. Alas ! my dear, deluded flock, 
return back to the duty you owe to Gk)d, to your country, and to me. I shall 
yet perhaps one day see you in jpreater felicity here, and contribute to make 
your liyes more happy. But let it at least be my comfort when I pen my fold 
for immortality, that not one here shall be wauting.'* 

They now seemed all repentance, and melting into tears came one after the 
other to bid me farewell. I shook each tenderly by the hand, and leaving 
them my blessing, proceeded forward w '.thout meeting any fcu'ther interruption. 
Some hours before night we reached the town, or rather village ; for it con- 
sisted but of a few mean houses, haying lost all its former opulence, and 
retaining no marks of its ancient superiority but the gaoL 

Upon entering we put up at an inn, where we had such refreshments at 
could most readuy be procured, and I supped with my family with my usual 
cheerfulness. After seeing them properly accommodated for that night, I 
next attended the sherifi^s officers to the prison ;' which had formerly been 
built for the purposes of war, and consisted of one large apartment strongly 
erated and paved with stone, common to both felons and debtors at certain 
hours in the four and twenty. Besides this, every prisoner had a separate cell, 
where he was locked in for the night. 

I expected upon my entrance to find nothing but lamentations and variont 
sounds of misery ; but it was veiy diifcrent. The prisonei^ seemed all em- 
ployed in one common design, that of forgetting thought in merriment or 
clamour. I vras apprised of the usual perquisite required upon these occasions, 
and immediately complied with the demand, though the little money I had was 
very near being all exhausted. This was immediately sent away for liquor, 
and the whole prison soon was filled with riot, laughter, and profaneness. 

"How!" cried I to myself, "shall men so yery wicked be cheerful, and 
shall I be melancholy ! I feel only the tame confinement with them, and I 
think I have more reason to be happy.*' 

With such reflections I laboured to become dieerful ; but cheerfulness wat 
never yet produced by effort, which is itself painfuL As I was sitting there- 
fore in a comer of the gaol in a pensive posture, one of my fellow prisoners 
oame up, and sitting by me entered into conyersation. It was my constant 
rule in life never to avoid the conversation of any man who seemed to desire 
it : for, if good, I might profit by his instruction ; if bad, he might be assisted 
by mine. I found this to be a knowing man of strong unlettered sense, but a 
thorough knowledge of the world, as it is called, or, more properly speaking, 
of human nature on the wrong side. He asked me if I had taken care to pro- 
vide myself wilJi a bed, which was a circumstance I had never once attended to. 

" That's unfortunate,** cried he, " as you are allowed here nothing but straw 
and your apartment is very large and cold. However, you seem to be some- 
thing of a gentleman, and, as I have been one myself in my time, part of my 
bed-clothes are heartily at your service.** 

I thanked him, professing my surprise at finding such humanity in a gaol 
in misfortunes: adding, to let him see that I was a scholar, that "The 
sage ancient seemed to understand the value of company in affliction, when 
he said, 7bn koimon aire, ei dos ton eiairon ; and in fsust,*' continued I, '* what 
it the world, if it affords only solitude ?'* 

" You talk of the world, sir,** returned my fellow prisoner : " the world i§ 
«a iti dotage, tmiy^ttkt comogmg or creation qfthe world hoe gmzMled the phi- 
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htopher* of every age. What a medley qf apmUmt htne they not broached igf$n 
the creation qf the world, Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosue, and Ocettue Xn- 
eanu»t have all attempted it in vain. The latter has these wordSf Anarchon arm 
kai atelutaion to pan^ which implies *' — " I ask pardon, sir/' cried I, '' for inter- 
rupting BO much learning ; but I think I hare heard all this before. Have I 
not had the pleasure of once seeing jou at Welbridge fsiir, and is not your 
name Ephraim JenkinsonP" At Uiis demand he only sighed. "I suppose 
you must recollects" resumed I, " one Doctor Primrose, nom whom jou kought 
a horse." ^ 

He now at onoe recollected me ; for the gloominess of the place, and the 
approaching night, had prevented his distinguishing my features before.-^ 
" Yes, sir," returned Mr. Jenkinson, " I remember you perfectly well ; I 
bought^ a horse, but forgot to pay for him. Your neighbour Flamoorough is 
the only prosecutor I am any way afraid of at the next assizes : for he intends 
to swear positively against me as a coiner. I am heartily sorry, sir, I ever 
deceived you, or indeed any man ; for yon see," continued he, shewing his 
shackles, " what my tricks have brought me to." 

" Well, sir," replied I, " your kindness in offering me assistance when you 
oould expect no return, shall be repaid with my endeavours to soften, or totally 
suppress, Mr. Flamborough's evidence, and I will send my son to him for 
that purpose the first opportunity ; nor do I in the least doubt but he will 
comply with my request ; and as to my own evidence, you need be under no 
imeasiness about that." 

" Well, sir," cried he, " all the return I can make shall be yours. You shall 
have more than half my bed-clothes to-night, and I'll take care to stand your 
friend in the prison, where I think I have some influence." 

I thanked him, and could not avoid being surprised at the present youthful 
change in his aspect ; for at the time I had seen him before he appeared at 
least sixty. — ** Sir," answered he, " you are little acquainted with the world ; 
I had at that time &lse hair, and have learned the art of counterfeiting every 
age from seventeen to seventy. Ah ! sir, had I but bestowed half the pains in 
learning a trade that I have in learning to be a scoundrel, I might have been 
a rich man at this day. But, rogue as I ami, still I may be your friend, and 
that, perhaps, when you least expect it." 

We were now prevented from fai'ther conversation by the arrival of the 
gaoler's servants, who came to call over the prisoners' names, and lock up for 
the night. A fellow also with a bundle of straw for my bed attended, who led 
me along a dark narrow passage into a room paved Uke the common prison, 
and in one comer of this I spread my bed and the clothes given me by my 
fellow prisoner ; which done, my conductor, who was civil enough, bade me a 
good night. After my usual meditations, and having praised my Heavenly 
Corrector,! laid myself down, and slept with the utmost tranquillity till morning. 

CHAPTEB XXVI. 

▲ BEFOBMA.TIOK nr THE GAOL. TO MAEB LAWS COlfPLBTB THBT SHOITLD 
BBWABD AS WELL AS PITNISH. 

The next rooming early I was awakened by my family, whom I found in tears 
at my bed-side. The gloomy strength of every thing about us, it seems, had 
daunted them. I gently rebuked their sorrow, assuring them I had never 
slept with greater tranquillity, and next inquired after my eldest daughter, 
who was not among them. They informed me that yesterday's uneasiness 
and fatigue had increased her fever, and it was judged proper to leave her 
behind. My next care was to send my son to procure a room or two to lodae 
the family in, as near the prison as conveniently could be foaasl He ob^ed^ 
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but oould onl^ find one apartment, which was hired at a ffmall expense for his 
mother and sisters, the gaoler with humanity oonsectiug to let him and hie 
two little brothers lie in the prison with me. A bed was therefore prepared 
for them in a comer of the room, which I thought answered Tcry conyeniently. 
I was willing however previously to know, whether my little children chose 
to lie in a place which seemed to fright them upon entrance. 

" Well," cried I, " my good boys, how do you like your bedP I hope you 
are not afraid to lie in this room, dark as it appears." 

" No, papa," says Dick, ** I am not afraid to lie anywhere where you are." 

'* And I," says Bill, who was yet but four years old, " love every place best 
tliat my papa is in." 

After this I allotted to each of the family what they were to do. My 
daughter was particularly directed to watch her declining sister's health ; my 
wife was to attend me j my little boys were to read to me : " And as for you, 
my son," continued I, ** it is by the labour of your hands we must all hope to 
be supported. Your wages as a day labourer will be fully sufficient with 
proper frugality to maintoin us all, and comfortably too. Thou art now six- 
teen years old, and hast strength, and it was given thee, my son, for vei7 
useful puiposes; for it must save from famine your helpless parents and 
family. Prepare then this evening to look out for work against to-morrow, 
and bring home eveiy night what money you earn for our support." 

Having thus instructed him and settled the rest, I walked down to the com- 
mon prison, where I could enjoy more air and room. But I was not long 
there when the execrations, lewmiess, and brutality, that invaded me on every 
side, drove me back to my apartment asain. Here I sate for some time pon- 
dering upon the strange infatuation of wretches who, finding idl mankind in 
open arms against them, were labouring to make themselves a future and a 
tremendous enemy. 

Their insensibiUty excited my highest compassion, and blotted my own uneasi- 
ness from my mind. It even appeared a duty incumbent upon me to attempt to 
reclaim them. I resolved therefore once more to return, and in spite of their 
contempt to give them my advice, and conquer them by perseverance. Gh>ing 
tliereibre among them again, I informed Mr. Jenkinson of my design, at 
which he laughed heartuy, but communicated it to the rest. The proposal 
was received with the greatest good' humour, as it promised to afford a new 
fund of entertainment to persons who had now no other resource for mirth, 
out what could be derived from ridicule or debauchery. 

I therefore read them a portion of the service with a loud unaffected voice, and 
found my audience perfectly merry upon the occasion. Lewd whispers, groans 
of contrition burlesqued, winking, and coughing, alternately excited laughter. 
However, I continued with my natural solemnity to read on, sensible that what I 
did might amend some, but could itself receive no contaminatiDu from any. 

After reading I entered upon my exhortation, which was rather calculated 
at first to amuse than to reprove. I previously observed, that no other motive 
but their welfare could induce me to this ; that I was their fellow-prisoner, 
and now got nothing by preaching. I was sony, T said, to hear them so very 
profane ; because they got nothing by it, but might lose a great deal : " For be 
assured, my friends," cried I, ** for you are my friends, however the world 
may disclaim your friendship, though you swore twelve tliousand oaths in a 
day,- it would not put one penny in your purse. Then what signifies calling 
every moment upon the devil, and courting his friendship, since you find how 
gcurvily he uses you ? He has given you nothing here, you find, but a mouth- 
ful of oaths and an empty belly : and by the best accounts I have of him, h« 
wiU give you nothing that's good hereafter. 
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" If used ill in our dealings with one man, we naturally go elsewhere. Were 
it not worth your while then just to try how you may like the usage of another 
master, who gires you fair promises at least to come to him ? Surely, my 
friends, of all stupidity in the world his must be the greatest who, after rob- 
bing an house, runs to the thief-takers for protection. And yet how are you 
more wise ? You are all seeking comfort from one that has already betrayed 
you, applying to a more malicious being than any thief-taker of them all j for 
they only decoy and then hang you ; but he decoys and hangs, and what is 
worst of all, wUl not let you loose after the hangman has done." 

When I had concluded, I received the compliments of my audience, some 
of whom came and shook me by the hand, sweai'ing that I was a yery honest 
fellow, and that they desired my farther acquaintance. I therefore promised 
to repeat my lecture next day, and actually conceived some hopes of making 
a reformation here ; for it had ever been my opinion that no man was past 
the hour of amendment, every heart lying open to the shafts of reproof if the 
archer could but take a proper aim. When I had thus satisfied my mind, I 
went back to my apartment, where my wife prepared a frugal meal, while Mr. 
Jenkinson begged leave to add his dinner to ours, and partake of the pleasure, 
as he was kind enough to express it, of my conversation. He had not yet seen 
my family, for as they came to my apartment by a door in the narrow passage 
already described, by this means they avoided the common prison. Jenkin- 
son at the first interview therefore seemed not a little struck with the beauty 
of my yomigest daughter, which her pensive air contributed to heighten ; and 
my little ones did not pass unnoticed. 

'* Alas, doctor,'' cried he, " these children are too handsome and too good for 
•uch a place as this !" 

. " Why, Mr. Jenkinson," replied I, " thank Heaven my children are prettj 
tolerable in morals ; and if they be good, it matters little for the rest.*' 

" I &ncy, sir," returned my fellow prisoner, " that it must give you great 
comfort to have all this little family about you." 

" A comfort ! Mr. Jenkinson," replied I, " yes, it is indeed a comfort, and I 
would not be without tliem for all the world ; for they can make a dungeon 
seem a palace. There is but one way in this life of wounding my happiness, 
and that is by injuring them." 

*' I am afraid then, sir," cried he, " that I am in some measure culpable : 
for I think I see here" (looking at my con Moses) " one that I have injiured, 
and by whom I wish to be forgiven." 

My son immediately recollected liis voice and features, though he had before 
Aeen him in disguise ; and taking him by the hand witli a smile forgave him. 
" Yet," continued he, " I can't help wondering at what you could see in my 
face to think me a proper mark for deception." 

" My dear sir," returned the other, " it was not your face, but your white 
stockiuga and tlie black riband in your hair, that all tired 111 e. Hut no tli? pa- 
ra gemcut to your prirt^, I liavo deceived iviser men tkiiu you in ujj tiino ; and 
jet with all mj tricks, the blockheads have beea toc> many foi* mo at lu^t," 

**I Buppoae," cried my son, " thiit tlio nurmtive of fiueh a life as youra must 
be eitrcmely iDStructir^ and amufliug," 

" Kot much of eiMior," vt: turned Mr* Jeiikinsan. " Tbo^e relations which 
describe the tricks and vices only of mniiliind, by increofling oiir Buspifiou iti 
life, r^jtai-d our succesfl. The traveller thtit diHtrust* eyej-y pcrgoii he mec-taj 
(md turns bock upon the appearance of every man llnil looks like a robber, 
seldom arrives in time at hia journey's end." 

" Indeedj I tliink frum iny own esptjricncej that the knowing one ia the 
iillieav: ft; How nnder the buii. 1 was thought cunning iVoui my very ehiid- 
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hood : when bat seyen years old the ladies would say that I was a perfect 
little man ; at fourteen I knew the world, cocked my hat, and loved the 
ladies ; at twenty, though I was perfectly honest, yet ereiy one thought me so 
cunning that not one would trust me. Thus I was at last obliged to turn 
sharper in my own defence, and have lived ever since, my head throbbing 
with schemes to deceive, and my heart palpitating with fears of detection. 1 
used often to laugh at your honest simple neighbour Flamborough, and one 
way or other generally cheated him once a year. Tet still the honest man 
went forward without suspicion, and grew rich while I still continued tricksy 
and cunning, and was poor without the consolation of being honest. *' How- 
ever," continued he, " let me know your case, and what has brought you here j 
perhaps, though I have not skill to avoid a gaol myself, I may extricate my 
iriends." 

In compliance with his curiosity, I informed him of the whole train of acci- 
dents and foUies that had plunged me into my present troubles, and my utter 
inability to get free. 

After hearing my story and pausing some minutes, he slapped his forehead 
as if he .had hit upon something material, and took his leave, saying he would- 
try what could be done. 

GHAPTEB XXVII. 

THB 8AMB SUBJECT CONTINUE!) 

The next morning I oommunicabed to my wife and children the scheme I had 
planned of reforming the prisoners, which they received with universal disap- 
probation, alleging the impossibility and impropriety of it ; adding, that my 
endeavours would no way contribute to their amendment, but might probably 
disgrace my calling. 

*' Excuse me," returned I, " these people, however fallen, are still men, and 
that is a very good title to my affections. G-ood counsel rejected returns to 
enrich the giver's bosom ; and though the instruction I communicate may not 
mend them, yet it will assuredly mend myself. If these wretches, my children, 
were princes, there would be thousands ready to oflfer their ministry ; but in 
my opinion the heart that is buried in a dungeon is as precious as that seated 
upon a throne. Yes, my treasures, if I can mend them I will ; perhaps they 
will not all despise me. Perhaps I may catch up even one from the gulph, 
and that will be great gain ; for is there upon earth a gem so precious as the 
human soul?" 

Thus saying I left them, and descended to the common prison, where I 
found the prisonei-s very merry, expecting my arrival, and each prepared with 
some gaol trick to play upon the doctor. Tlius, as I was going to begin, one 
turned my wig awry, as if by accident, and then asked my pardon. A second, 
who stood at some distance, had a knack of spitting throu^ his teeth, whicli 
fell in showers upon my book. A third would cry Amen in such an affected 
tone as gave the rest great delight. A fourth had slily picked mj pocket 
of my spectacles. But there was one whose trick gave more universal 
pleasure than all the i*est ; for observing the manner in which I had disposed 
my books on the table before me, he very dexterously displaced one of them, 
and put an obscene jest-book of his own in the place. However, I took no 
notice of all that this mischievous group of little beings could do ; but went 
on, perfectly sensible that what was ridiculous in my attempt would excite 
cnirth only the first or second time, wliile what was serious would be per- 
manent. My design succeeded, and in less than six days some were penitent, 
and all attentive. 
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3 a fovLniglit] '}M;*rov]ired 



It WM now thnt T apiiIiHulcd my poraeTepnrico and add[H?a3 ad 
Husibilit;^ to wTs?tc]i(^9 diTdatod of every moral fL^t^Kn* ; and n 
thmfe of dam g fcheni tninporid werdflj?^ al^o, by r&iidormg their si If 
what more comfortable* Tlicir time Imd liithcito been divfl 
famine and oicess, tumultuDu^ riot aud bitter repining. Their i 
Tnent vrns qiiaiTelling amoni^ each othep, ptrtj^iiig at CTibbnge, onJ 
fea^cio BtoppLTS. Frum tliia List mode of itlle industry I toolQ 
setting site li as chose to woik, \ii CLiflii)g pega fur tobncroj lists amu 
the proper wood bi?ing bonjc;tiEi by a geueml subseription, iMidT 
factiirud, eold by my npiioinlment j fo that eiith e&nied eomethiij | \ 
a frifto indeed, bnt ^uflieicnfc to maintuiu him- 

I did not stop here, but inatiLnhed fines for the pmiisl 
and re wards for pccidiar iisdnstry. Thus in kss llian a fi 
them into somethang socisil and huntanOj and htid the pleas urei *fr^fearding 
myself as a lcgi:5l!itoi', who hud brought men from isheu* nuthg tg^ Tt y In to 
friendslup and obedience. t niM !n I |4- 

And it were highly to be wished, that legislatiTe power would thus direct 
the law rather to reformation than seyerity : — that it would seem convinced 
that the work of eradicating crimes is noi by making punishments familiar but 
formidable. Then, instead of our present prisons, which find or make men 
gruilty, which inclose wretches for the commission of one crime, and return 
them, if returned alive, fitted for the perpetration of thousands, we should 
see, as in otiier parts of Europe, places of penitence and solitude, where the 
accused might be attended by such as could give them repentance if guilty, or 
new motives to virtue if innocent. And this, but not the increasing pimish- 
ments, is the way to mend a state : nor can I avoid even questioning the 
validity of that right which social combinations have assumed, of capitally 
pnnisliing offences of a slight nature. In cases of murder their right is ob- 
vious, as it is the duty of us all, from the law of self-defence, to cut off that 
man who has shewn a disregard for the life of another. Against such all 
nature arises in ainns ; but it is not so against him who steals my property. 
Natural law gives me no right to take away his life, as by that the horse he 
steals is as much his property as mine. If, then, I have any right, it must be 
from a compact made between us, that he who depiives the other of bis horse 
shall die. But this is a false compact ; because no man has a right to barter 
his life any more than to take it away, as it is not his own. And, besides the 
compact is inadequate, and woidd be set aside even in a court of modem equity 
as there is a great penalty for a yety trifling inconvenience ; since it is far better 
that two men should live, than that one man should ride. But a compact 
that is false between two men is equally so between an hundred, or an hundred 
thousand ; for as ten millions of circles can never make a square, so the united 
voice of myriads cannot lend the smallest foundation to falsehood. It is thus 
that reason speaks, and untutored nature says the same thing. Savages that 
are directed by natural law alone are veiy tender of the lives of each other ; 
they seldom shed blood but to retaliate former cruelty. 

Our Saxon ancestors, fierce as they were in war, had but few executions in 
times of peace ; and in all commencing governments that have the print of 
nature still strong upon them, scarcely any crime is held capital. 

It is among the citizens of a refined conmiimity that penal laws, which ave 
in the hands of the rich, are laid upon the poor. G-overnment while it grows 
older seems to acquire the moroseness of ago ; and as if our property were be- 
come dearer in proportion as it increased, as if the more enormous our wesdth 
the more extensive our fears, all our possessions are paled up with new edict? 
every day, and hung round with gibbets to scare every invader. 
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I cannot tell whether it is from the number of our penal la 
licentiousness of our people, tliat this country should ^how more co 
year than half the dominions of Europe united. Perhaps it is owii 
for they mutually produce each other. When by indiscriminate p( 
nation beholds tlie same punishment affixed to dissimilar degrees of 
perceiving no distinction in the penalty, the people are led to lose x 
distinction in the crime, and this distinction is the bulwark of al 
thus the multitude of laws produce new vices, and new vices cal 
restraints. 

It were to be wished then that power, instead of contrivinfj n( 
punish vice, instead of drawing hard the oords of society till a convt 
to burst tliem, instead of cutting away wretches as useless before we 
their utility, instead of converting correction into vengeance, it 
wished that we tried the restrictive arts of government, and ma 
protector, but not the tyrant, of the people. We should then fine 
tures, whose souls are held as dross, only wanted the hand of a i 
should then find that ci^eatures now stuck up for long tortures, 1 
should feel a momentary pang, might, if properly treated, serve to 
state in times of danger ; that as their faces are like ours, their he 
too ; that few minds are so base as that perseverance cannot iun( 
man may see his last crime without dying for it ; and that very 1 
will derve to cement our security. 

CHAPTER XXVIIL 

HAPPINESS AND MI8EBT BATHEB THE RESULT OP FBTJDEKCB THAN 
IN THIS LIFE ; TBMPOEAL EVILS OE FELICITIES BEING REGARDED \ 
AS THINGS MERELY IN THEMSSLYBS TBIVLING AND UNWOBTHl 
IN THE DISTRIBUTION. . 

I HAD now been confined more than a fortnight, but had not since 
been visited by my dear Olivia, and I greatly longed to see her. H 
municated my wishes to my wife, the next morning the poor girl c 
apartment, leaning on her sister's arm. The change which I s 
countenance struck me. The numberless graces that once resided 
now fled, and the hand of death seemed to have moulded ever] 
alarm me. Her temples were sunk, her forehead was tense, and a 
ness sate upon her cheek. 

" 1 am glad to see thee, my dear," cried I ; " but why this dejecl 
I hope, my love, you have too great a regard for me to permit disaj 
thus to undermine a hfe which I prize as my own. Be cheerful, 
we yet may see happier days.'* 

" You have ever, sir," replied she, " been kind to me, and it adds 
that I shall never have an opportimity of sharing that happiness yc 
Happiness, I fear, is no longer reserved for me here ; and I long to 
place where I have only found distress. Indeed, sir, I wish you w 
a proper submission to Mr. Thomhill ; it may in some measure ind 
pity you, and it will give me relief in dying." 

" Never, child," replied I, " never will I be brought to ackno 
daughter a prostitute ; for, though the world may look upon your o 
scorn, let it be mine to regard it as a mark of credulity, not of \ 
dear, I am no way miserable in this place, however dismal it may 
be assured, that while you continue to bless me by living, he shaU \ 
my consent to make you more wretched by marrying another." 

After the departure of my daughter, my fellow prisoner, who was 
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inter ne«f, sensiblj enough expostulated upon mj obstinacy in refusing' a sub- 
mission which promised to give me freedom. He obserred, that the rest of 
my family was not to be sacrificed to the peace of one child alone, and she the 
only one who had offended me. " Besides/' added he, " I don't know if it be 
just thus to obstruct the union of man and wife, which you do at present, by 
refusing to consent to a match you cannot hinder, but may render unhappy." 

** Sir,*' rcplied'I, " you are unacquainted with the man that oppresses us. I 
am very sensible that no submission I can make could procure me liberty cTen 
for an hour. I am told, that eyen in this yery room a debtor of his, no later 
than last year, died firom want. But, though m^ submission and approbation 
could transfer me from hence to the most beautiful apartment he is possessed 
of; yet I would grant neither, as something whispers me that it would be 
giying a sanction to adultery. -While my daughter liyes, no other marriage of 
his shall eyer be legal in my eye. Were she remoyed, indeed, I should be the 
basest of men, from any resentment of my own, to attempt putting asunder 
those who wish for an union. No, yillain as he it, I should then wish him 
married to preyent the consequences of his future debaucheries. But now 
should I not be the most cruel of all fathers, to sign an instrument which 
must send my child to the graye, merely to ayoid a prison myself: and thui, 
to escf4>e one pang, break my child's heart with a thousand ?" 

He acquiesced in the justice of tliis answer, but could not ayoid obserying, 
that he feared my daughter's life was already too much wasted to keep me long 
a prisoner. " Howeyer," continued he, " though you refuse to submit to the 
nephew, I hope you haye no objections to laying your case before the uncle, 
who has the first character in the kingdom for eyery thing that is just and 
good. \ would adyise you to send him a letter by the post, intimating all his 
nephew's ill usage ; and my life for it that in three days you shall haye an 
answer." I thanked him for the hint, and instantly set about complying; 
but I wanted paper, and unluckily all our money had been laid out tl^t 
morning in proyisions ; howeyer, he supplied me. 

For the three ensuing days I was in a state of anxiety to know what re- 
•ception my letter might meet with; but in the mean time was frequently 
solicited by my wife to submit to any conditions rather than remain here, and 
eyery hour receiyed repeated accounts of tlie decline of my daughter's health. 
The third day and the fourth arriyed, but I receiyed no answer to my letter : 
the complaints of a stranger against a fayourite nephew were no way likely to 
succeed ; so that these hopes soon yanished like all my former. My mind, 
howeyer, still supported itself, though confinement and Imd air began to make 
a yisible alteration in my health, and my arm that had suffered in the fire 
grew worse. My children, howeyer, sate by me, and while I was stretched on 
my straw, read to me by turns, or listened and wept at my instructions. But 
my daughter's health declined faster than mine ; eyery message from her con- 
tribuced to increase my apprehensions and pain. The fifth morning after I 
had written the letter which was sent to Sir William Thomhill, I was alarmed 
with an account that she was speechless. Now it was that confinement was 
truly painful to me ; my soul was bursting from its prison to be near the pil- 
low 01 my child, to comfort, to strengthen her, to receiye her last wishes, and 
teach her soul the way to Heayen ! Another account came. She was expiring, 
and yet I was debarred the small comfort of weeping by her. My fellow 
prisoner some time after came with the last account. He bade me be patient. 
She was dead ! — ^The next morning he returned, and found me with my two 
little ones, now my only companions, who were using all their innocent efforts 
to comfort me. They mtreated to read to me, and bade me not to err, for I 
was now too old to weep. *' And is not my sister an angel now, papa P ' cried 
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the eldest, " and iHiy then are you sorry for her P I wish I were aa angel out 
of this frirfitftd place, if my papa were with me." " Yes," added my youngest 
darling, " Hearen, where my sister is, is a finer place than this, and mere are 
none but good people there, and the people here are yery bad/* 

Mr. Jenkinson interrupted their harmless prattle, by obseiring that, now 
my daughter was no more, I should seriously think of the rest of my family, 
and attempt to sare my own life, whicli was every day declining for want of 
necessaries and wholesome air. He added, that it was now incumbent on me 
to sacrifice any pride or resentment of my own to the welfare of those who 
depended on me for support ; and that I was now, both by reason and justice, 
obliged to try to reconcile my landlord. 

" Heayen be praised," replied I, " there is no pride left me now, I should 
detest my own neart if I saw either pride or resentment lurking there. On 
the contrary, as my oppressor has been once my parishioner, I hope one day 
to present up an unpolluted soul at the eternal tribunal. No, sir, I hare no 
resentment now, and though he has taken from me what I held dearer than 
all his treasures, though he has wrung my heart, for I am sick almost to 
fainting, yery sick, my fellow prisoner, yet that shall never inspire me with 
yengeance. I am now willing to approve his marriage, and if this submission 
can do him any pleasure, let him know, that if I have done him any injury I 
am sornr for it." 

Mr. Jenkinson took pen and ink and wrote down m^ submission nearly as I 
have expressed it, to which I signed my name. My son was employed to 
carry the letter to Mr. Thomhill, who was then at his seat in the country. 
He went, and in about six hours returned with a verbal answer. He had 
some difficulty, he said, to get a sight of his landlord, as the servants were 
insolent and suspicious; but he accidentally saw him as he was going out 
upon business, preparing for his marriage, which was to be in three days. 
He continued to inform us that he stepped up in the humblest manner and 
delivered the letter, which when Mr. Thomhill had read, he said that all sub- 
mission was now too late and unnecessary ; that he had heard of our applica- 
tion to his uncle, which met with the contempt it deserved ; and as for tlie . 
rest, that all future applications should be directed to his attorney, not to 
him. He observed, however, that as he had a very good opinion of the dis- 
cretion of the two young ladies, they might have been the most agreeable 
intercessors. 

" Well, sir," said I to my fellow prisoner, "you now discover the temper of 
the man that oppresses me. He can at onoe be facetious and cruel ; but let 
him use me as he will, I shall soon be free, in spite of all his bolts to restrain 
mo. I am now drawing towards an abode that looks brighter as I approach 
it : this expectation cheers my afflictions, and though I leave an helpless family 
of orphans behind me, yet they will not bo utterly forsaken ; some friend, 
perhaps, will be found to assist them for the sake of their poor father, and 
some may charitably relieve them for the sake of their heavenly Father." 

Just as I spoke, my wife, whom I had not seen that day before, appeared 
with looks of terror, and making effiarts, but unable to speak. " Why, my 
love," cried I, "why will you thus increase my afflictions by your ownP 
What though no submissions can turn our severe master, though he has 
doomed me to die in this place of wretchedness, and though we have lost a 
darling child ; yet stiU you will find comfort in your other children when I 
. shall be no more. " We have indeed lost," returned she, " a darling child. 
My Sophia, my dearest is gone, snatched from us, carried off by rufflans !" 

"Howl madam," cried my fellow prisoner, "Miss Sophia carried off \i$ 
TiOains ? sure it cannot be." 
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She could only answer with a fixed look and a flood of tears. But one of 
the prisoner's wives, who was present, and came in with her, gave us a more dis- 
tinct account: she informed us that as my wife, my daughter, and herself, were 
taking a walk together on the great road a little way out of the village, a post- 
chaise and pair drove up to them and instantly stopped. Upon which a well- 
dreissed man, hut not Mr. Thornhill, stepping out, clasped my daughter round 
the waist, and forcing her in, hade the postillion drive on, so that they were out 
rf sight in a moment. 

" Now," cried I, " the sum of my miseries is made up, nor is it in the power 
of any thing on earth to give me another pang. What ! not one left ! not to 
leave me one \ the monster ! the child that was next my heart ! she had the heauty 
of an angel, and almost the wisdom of an angel. But support that woman, 
nor let her falL Not to leave me one !** 

" Alas I my hushand," said my wife, *' you seem to want comfort even more 
than I. Our distresses are great ; hut I could bear this and more, if I saw you 
but easy. They ijiay take away my children, and all the world, if they leave 
me but you." . 

■My son, who wai present, endeavoured to moderate her grief ; he bade us 
take comfort, for he hoped that we might still have reason to be thankful. — 
" My child," cried I, " loo^ round the world, and see if there be any happiness 
left me now. Is not every ray of comfort shut out ; while all our bright pros- 
pects only lie beyond the grave !" — " My dear father," returned he, "I hope 
there is still something that will give you an interval of satisfaction ; for I 
have a letter from my brother George." — " What of him, child P" interrupted 
Ij " does he know our misery ? I hope my boy is exempt from any part of what 
his* wretched family suflfersr* — "Yes, sir," returned he, "he is perfectly gay, 
cheerful, and happy. His letter brings nothing but good news ; he is the 
favourite oi his colonel, who promises to procure him the very next lieutenancy 
that becomes vacant !" 

" And are you sure of all this,** cried my wife, " are you sure that nothing ill 
has befallen my boy ?"—" Nothing indeed, madam," returned my son, " you shall 
see the letter, which will give you the highest pleasure ; and yi any thing can 
procure you comfort, I am sure that will." — " But are you sure," still repeated 
she, '* that the letter is from himself, and that he is really so happy ?"— -"Yes, 
Madam," replied he, " it is certainly his, and he will one day be the credit and 
the support of our family !" — " Then I thank Providence," cried she, *' that my 
last letter to hiqi has miscarried. — Yes, my dear, " continued she turning to me, 
" I will now confess, that though the hand of Heaven is sore upon us in other 
instances, it has been favourable here. By the last letter I wrote my son, 
which was in the bitterness of anger, I desired liim, upon his mother's blessing, 
and if he had the heart of a man, to see justice done his father and sister, and 
avenge our cause. But thanks be to Him that directs all things, it has mis- 
carried, and I am at rest." " Woman," cried I, " thou hast done very ill, and 
at another time my reproaches might have been more severe. Oh! what a 
tremendous gulph hast thou escaped, that would have buried both thee and him 
in endless ruin. Providence, indeed, haa here been kinder to us than we to our- 
selves. It has reserved tliat son to be the father and protector of my children 
when I shall be away. How unjustly did I complain of being stripped of every 
comfort, when still I hear that he is happy and insensible of our afflictions ; 
still kept in reserve to support his widowed mother, and to protect his brothers 
ftnd sisters. But what sisters has he left ? he has no sisters now, they are all 
ffone, robbed from me, and I am imdone." — " Father," interrupted my son, " I 
beg you wiU give me leave to read this letter, I know it will please yotL" 
Cpon which, with my permission, he read as follows. 
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HoNOUBBD Sib, 

I haye called off my imngination a few moments from the plcasurefl thai 
•urround me, to fix it upon objects that are still more pleasing, the dear little 
fire-side at home. My fancy draws that harmless group as listening to erenr 
line of this with great composure. I Tiew those faces witli delight which 
neyer felt the deforming hand of ambition or distress ! But whatever jour 
happiness may be at home, I am sure it will be some addition to it to hear 
that I am perfectly pleased witli my situation, and every way happy here. 

Our regiment is countermanded, and is not to leave the kingdom ; the 
colonel, who professes himself m^ friend, takes me with him to all companies 
where he is acquainted, and after my firet visit I generally find myself re- 
ceived with increased respect upon repeating it. I danced last ni^ht witli 
Lady Q- , and could I forget you know whom, I might be perhaps success- 
ful. But it is my fate still to remember others while I am myself forgotten 
\>y most of my absent Mends ; and in this number I fear, sh*, that I must 
consider you ; for I have long expected the pleasure of a letter from home to 
no pifrpose. Olivia and Sophia too promised to write, but seem to have for- 
gotten me. Tell them they are two arrant little baggages, and that I am this 
moment in a most violent passion with them : yet stiU, I know not how, though 
I want to bluster a little, my heart is respondi'ut only to softer emotions. Then 
tell tiiem, sir, that ftfl«r all, I love them afTectionately, and be assured of mj 
ever remaining 

Your dutiful son. 

" In all our miserie9,'' cried I, *' what thanks have we not to retiun, that 
one at least of our family is exempted from what we suffer. Heaven be his 
guard, and keep my boy thus happy to be the supporter of his widowed 
mother, and the father of these two babes, which b tdl the patrimony I can 
now bequeath him. May he keep their innocence from the temptations of 
want, and be their conductor in the paths of honour !" I liad scarcely said 
these words when a noise like that of a tumult seemed to proceed from the 
prison bolow : it died away soon after, and a clanking of fetters was heard 
along the passage that led to my apartment. The keeper of the prison entered, 
holding a man all bloody, wounded and fettered with the heaviest irons. I 
looked with compassion on the wretch as he approached me, but with horror 
when I found it was my own son. — " My Q-eorge ! My G-eorge ! and do I 
behold thee thus. Wounded! Fettered! Is this thy happiness! Is this 
the manner you return to me ! O that tliis sight ooidd break my heai-t at 
once, and let me die !" 

" Where, sir, is your fortitude ?" returned my son with an intrepid "wice. 
" I must suffer ; my life is forfeited, and let thiem take it." 

I tried to restrain my passions for a few minutes in silence, but I thought I 
should have died with the effort. — " O my boy, my heart weeps to behold thee 
thus, and I cannot, cannot help it. In the moment that I thought thee 
blessed, and prayed for thy safety, to behold thee thus again! Chained, 
wounded ! And yet the death of the youthful is happy. But I am old, a very 
old man, and have lived to see this day. To see my children all untimely 
falling about me, while I continue a wretched survivor in the midst of ruin ! 
May all the curses that ever sunk a soul fall heavy upon the miurderer of my 
children ! May he live, like me, to see ** 

" Hold, sir," repUed my son, " or I shall blush for thee. How, sir, forgetf»il 
of yoiu: age, your holy caUing, thus to arrogate the justice of Heaven, and fling 
those curses upward that must soon descend to crush thy own gray head with 
destruction ! No, sir, let it be your oare now to fit me for that vile death I 
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must shortly suffer, to arm me with hope and resolution, to give me courage to 
drink of that hittemess which must shortly be my portion.*' 

" My child, you must not die : I am sure no offence of thine can deserre so 
idle a punishment My George could neyer be guilty of any crime to make 
his ancestors ashamed of him. 

•• Mine, sir," returned my son, ** is, I fear an unpardonable one. When I 
received my mother*s letter from home, I immediately came down, deter- 
mined to punish the betrayer of our honour, and sent him an order to meet 
me, which he answered, not in person, but by despatching four of his domestics 
to seize me. I wounded one who first assaulted me, and I fear desperately ; 
but the rest made me their prisoner. The coward is determined to put 
the law in execution against me ; the proofs are undeniable ; I hare sent a 
challenge, and as I am the first transgressor upon the statute, I see no hopes 
of pardon. But you have often charmed me with your lessons of fortitude ; 
let me now, sir, fiind them in your example." 

** And, my son, you shall find them. I am now raised above this world, 
and all the pleasures it can produce. From this moment I break from my 
heart all the ties that held it down to earth, and will prepare to fit us both for 
eternity. Yes, my son, I will point out the way, and my soul shall guide 
yours in the ascent^ for we will take our flight together. I now see and am 
oonyinced you can expect no pardon here, and I can only exhort you to seek it 
at that greatest tribunal where we both shall shortly answer. But let us not 
be niggurdly in our exhortation, but let all our fellow prisoners have a share : 
good eaoler, let them be permitted to stand here while I attempt to improTc 
uiem." Thus saying, I made an effort to rise from my straw, but wanted 
strength, and was able only to recline against the wall. The prisoners as- 
sembled themselyes according to my directions, for they loved to hear my 
counsel ; my son and his mother supported me on either side ; I looked and 
saw that none were wanting, and then addressed them with Xh» following 
exhortation. 

OHAPTBB XXIX 

SHB EQUAL DEAXINGS OV PBOYIDSKOE D£M0K8IBATED WITH REaASD TO 
THE HAPPr AND THE MI8EBABLE HERE BELOW. THAT FROM TUB NATORE 
OF PLEASURE AND PAIN, THE WRETCHED MUST BE BEPAXD THE BALANCE 
OF THEIB SUFFERINGS IN THE LIFB HEREAFTER. 

My friends, my children, and fellow sufferers, when I reflect on the distribu- 
tion of good and evil here below, I find that much has been given man to 
enjoy, yet still more to suffer. Though we should examine the whole world, 
we shall not find one man so happy as to have nothing left to wish for ; but 
we daily see thousands who by suicide shew us they have nothing left to hope. 
In this life, then it appears that we cannot be entirely blessed, but yet we 
may be completely miserable. 

Why man shomd thus feel pain, why our wretchedness should be requisite 
in the formation of universal felicity ;*why, when all other systems are made 
perfect by the perfection of their subordinate parts, the great system should 
requure for its perfection parts that are not only subordinate to others, but 
imperfect in themselves ; these are questions that never can be explained, and 
might be useless if known. On this subject Providence has thought fit to 
elude our curiosity, satisfied with granting us motives to consolation. 

In this situation man has called in the friendly assistance of philosophy 1 
and Heaven, seeing the incapacity of that to console him, has given him (he 
lid of religion, llie consolt^ons of philosophy are very amusing, but often 
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faHfunou*. It tells qb that life is filled with comforts if we will hat enjoj 
them ; and on the other hand, that though we miayoidahlj have miseries here^ 
life is short, and they will soon he over. Thus do these consolations destroy 
each other ; for if life is a place of comfort, its shortness must be misery, and 
if it be long, our griefs are protracted. Thus philosophy is weak ; but reli- 
gion comforts in an liigher strain. Man is here, it tells us, fitting up his mind, 
and preparing it for another abode. When the good man leaves the body and 
is all a glorious mind, he will find he has been making himself a heaven of 
happiness here, while the wretch that has been maimed and contaminated by 
his vices, shrinks from his body with terror, and finds that he has anticipated 
the vengeance of Heaven. To religion then we must hold in every drcum- 
stance of life for our truest comfort ; for if already we are hap^y, it is a 
pleasure to think that we can make tliat happiness unending ; and if we are 
miserable, it is very consoling to tliink Uiat there is a place of rest Thus to 
the fortunate religion holds out a continuance of bliss, to the wretched a 
cliange firom pain. 

Sut though religion is very kind to all men, it has promised peculiar re- 
wards to the unhappy ; the sick, the naked, the houseless, the heavy-laden, 
and the prisoner, have ever most frequent prombes in our sacred law. The 
author of our religion everywhere professes himself the wretch's friend, and, 
unlike the false ones of this world, bestows all his caresses upon the forlorn. 
The unthinking have censured tliis as partiality, as a preference without merit 
to deserve it. But they never reflect that it is not in the power even of Heaven 
itself to make the ofler of imceasing felicity as great a gift to the happy as to 
the miserable. To tlie first, eternity is but a single blessing, since at most it 
but increases what they already possess. To the latter it is a double advan- 
tage ; for it diminishes their pain here, and rewards them with heavenly bliss 
"hereafter. 

But Providence is in another respect kinder to the poor than the rich ; for 
as it thus makes tlie life after death more desu^able, so it smooths the passage 
there. The wretclied have had a long familiarity with every face of terror. 
The man of sorrows lays himself quietly down, without possessions to regret, 
and but few ties to stop his departure : he feels only nature's pang in the final 
separation, and this is no way greater than he has often fainted under before ; 
for after a certain degree of pain, every new breach that death opens in the 
constitution, nature kindly covers with insensibiUty. 

Tlius Providence has given the wretched two advantages over the happy in 
this life, greater felicity in dying, and in heaven all tliat superiority of pleasure 
which arises from contrasted enjoyment. And this superiority, my friends, 
is no small advantage, and seems to be one of the pleasures of the poor man in 
the parable ; for though he was already in heaven, and felt idl the raptures it 
could give, yet it was mentioned as an addition to his happiness, that he had once 
been wretched, and now was comforted ; that he had known what it was to be 
miserable, and now felt what it was to be happy. 

Thus, my friends, you see religion does what philosophy could never do : it 
shews the equal dealings of Heaven to the happy and the unhappy, and levels 
all human enjoyments to nearly the same standard. It gives to both rich and 
poor the same liappiness hereafter, and equal hopes to aspire after it ; but if 
the rich have the advantage of enjoying pleasure here, the poor have the end- 
less satisfaction of knowing what it was once to be miserable, when crowned 
with endless felicity hereafter ; and even though this should be called a small 
advantage, yet being an eternal one, it must make up by duration what the 
temporal happiness of the great may have exceeded by intenseness. 
These are, therefore, the consolations which th« wretched have peculiar t^ 
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theniselyes, and in which they are abore the rest of mankind ; in other re* 
ipects they are below them. They who would know the miseries of the poor, 
milst see life and endure it. To declaim on the temporal advantages they 
enjoy, is only repeating what none either bdieye or practise. The men who 
have the necessaries of living are not poor, and they who want them must be 
miserable. Yes, my friends, we must be miserable. No vain efforts of a re- 
fined imagination can soothe the wants of natm*e, can give elastic sweetness to 
the dark vapour of a dungeon, or ease to the throbbings of a broken heart. 
Let the philosopher from his couch of softness tell us that we caa resist all 
these. Alas! tie effort by which we resist them is still the greatest pain! 
Death is slight, and any man may sustain it ; but toiments are dreadful, and 
these no man can endure. 

To us then, my friends, the promises of happiness in heaven should be pecu- 
liarly dear ; for \S. our reward be in this life alone, we are then indeed of all 
men the most miserable. When I look round these gloomy walls, made to 
terrify as well as to confine us ; this light that only serves to shew the horrors 
of the place, those shackles that tyranny has imposed, or crune made neces- 
sary ; when I survey these emaciated looks, and hear those groans, oh ! my 
friends, what a glorious exchange would heaven be for these. To fly through 
regions unconfined as air, to bask in the simshine of eternal bliss, to carol over 
endless hymns of praise, to have no master to threaten or insult us, but the 
form of Ghoodness himself for ever in our eyes ! when I think of these things, 
death becomes the messenger of very glad tidings ; when I think of these 
things, his sharpest arrow becomes the staff of my support ; when I think of 
these things what is there in life worth having ? when I think of these things, 
what is there that should not be spurned away ? kings in their palaces shoiUd 
groan for such advantages ; but we, humbled as we are, should yearn for them. 

And shall these things be ours ? Ours they will certainly be if we but 
try for them ; and what is a comfort, we are shut out from many tempta- 
tions that woiUd retard our pursuit. Only let us tir for them, and uiey 
will certainly be ours, and what is still a comfort, shortly too ; for if we 
look back on a past life it appears but a very short span, and whatever we 
may think of the rest of life, it will yet be found of less duration ; as we grow 
older the days seem to grow shorter, and our intimacy with t;me ever lessens 
the perception of his stay. Then let us take comfort now, for we shall soon 
be at our journey's end ; we shall soon lay down the heavy burthen laid by 
Heaven upon us ; and though death, the only frigid of the wretched, for a 
little while mocks the weary traveller with the view, and like his horizon still 
flies before him ; yet the time will certainly and shortly come when wo shall 
cease from our toil ; when the luxuriant great ones of the world shall no more 
tread us to the earth ; when we shall think with pleasure of our sufferings 
below ; when we shall be surroimded with all our friends, or such as deserved 
our friendship ; when our bliss shall be unutterable, and, still to crown all, 
unending. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

HAPFIEB PBOSPEOTS BEGIN TO AFFEAB. LET US BE INFLEXIBLE, AND FOB- 
TITNB WILL AT LAST CHANGE IN OTTB FAYOUB. 

When I had thus finished, and my audience was retired, the gaoler, who was 
one of the most humane of his profession, hoped I would not be displeased, as 
what he did was but his duty ; observing, that he must be obliged to remove 
my son into a stronger ceU, but that he should be permitted to revisit me every 
morning. I thanked him for his clemency, and, grasping my boy's hand, bade 
him fiirewell, and be mindful tif tiie great duty that was before him. 
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I again therefore laid me down, and one of my little ones sate by my bed-sHt 
reading, when Mr. Jenkinson entering informed me that there was news of my 
daughter J for that she was seen bv a person about two hours before in a 
strange gentleman's company, and that they had stopped at a neighbouring vil- 
lage for refreshment, and seemed as if returning to town. He had scarcely de- 
livered this news when the gaoler came, with looks of haste and pleasure, to in- 
form me that my daughter was found. Moses came running in a moment after, 
crying out that his sister Sophy was below, and coming up with our old friend 
Mr. Burchell. 

Just as he delivered this news my dearest girl entered, and, with looks al- 
most wild with pleasure, ran to kiss me in a transport of aflTection. Her 
mother's tears and silence also shewed her pleasure.—** Here, papa," cried the 
charming girl, ** here is the brave man to whom I owe my delivery ; to this 
gentleman 8 intrepidity I am indebted for my happiness and safety—** A kiss 
m>m Mr. Burchell, whose pleasure seemed even greater than hers, interrupted 
what she was going to adcL 

*' Ah, Mr. Burohell," cried I, " tliis is but a wretched habitation you now 
find us in ; and we are now very different frem what you last sa«^ us. You 
were ever our friend : we have long discovered our errors with regard to you, 
and repented of our ingratitude. iJter the vile usage you then received at my 
hands, I am almost ashamed to behold your face ; yet I hope you'll forgive 
me, as I was deceived by a base ungenereus wretch, who under the mask of 
friendship has undone me." 

** It is impossible," replied Mr. Burehell, *' that I should forgive you, as you 
never deserved my resentment I partly saw your delusion then, and as it was 
out of my power to restrain, I could only pity it!*' 

" It was ever my conjecture,'* cried I, ** that vour mind was noble ; but now 
I find it so. But tell me, my dear child, how hast thou been relieved, or who 
the ruffians were who carried thee away.** 

** Indeed, sir," replied she, ** as to the villain who carried me off I am yet 
iffnorant For as my mamma and I were walking out, he came behind us, and 
fumost before I could call for help, forced me into the post-chaise, and in an 
instant the horses dreve away. I met several on the read to whom I cried out 
for assistance ; but they disregarded my intreaties. In the mean time the ruf- 
fian himself used eveiy art to hinder me from cnring out : he flattered and 
threatened by turns, and swore that if I continued but silent he intended no 
harm. In the mean time I had broken the canvas that he had drawn up, and 
whom should I perceive at some distance but your old fi*iend Mr. Biurchell, 
walking along with his usual swiftness, with the great stick for which we used 
so much to ridicule him. As soon as we came within hearing I called out to 
him by name, and intreated his help. I repeated my exclamations several times, 
upon which with a very loud voice he bade the postillion stop ; but the boy 
took no notice, but drove on with still greater speed. I now thought he could 
never overtake us, when in less than a minute I saw Mr. Burchell come 
running up by the side of the horses, and with one blow knock the postillion 
to the ground. The horses when he was fallen soon stopped of themselves, and 
the ruffian stepping out, with oatlis and menaces drew his sword, and ordered 
him at his peril to retii*e ; but Mr. Burchell running up shivered his sword to 
pieces, and then pursued him for near a quarter of a mile ; but he made his 
escape. I was at Uiis tiiue come out myself, willing to assist my deliverer; but 
he soon returned to me in triumph. The postillion, who was recovered, was 
going to make his escape too; but Mr. BoreheU ordered him at his peril 
to mount again and drive back tp town. Finding it impossible to resist, he re- 
hiotantly complied, though the wound he had reoeivea seemed to me »fe liifl 
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to be dangerona. He continued to complain of the pain as we droye along, ao 
that he at hwt excited Mr. Burchell's compassion, who, at my request, ex- 
changed him for another at an inn where we called on our return.*' 

"Welcome then," cried I, **my child, and tfiou her gallant deliverer, a 
thousand welcomes. Though our cheer is but wretched, yet our hearts are 
ready to receive you. And now, Mr. Burchell, as you have delivered my girl, 
if vou think her a recompense she is yours ; if you can stoop to an alliance with 
a family so poor as mine, take her ; obtain her consent, as I know you have 
her heart, and you have mine. And let me teU you, sir, that I give you no 
small treasure ; she has been celebrated for beauty, it is true, but that is not 
my meaning, I give you up a treasure in her mind." 

"But I suppose, sir," cried Mr. Burchell, " that you are apprised of my cir- 
cumstances, and of my incapacity to support her as she deserves ?" 

" If your present objection," replied I, " be meant as an evasion of my offer, 
I desist : but I know no man so worthy to deserve her as you : and if I could 

g've her thousands, and thousands sought her from me, yet my honest brave 
ui-chell should be my dearest choice." 

To all this his silence alone seemed to give a mortifying refusal, and, with- 
out the least reply to my offer, he demanded if we could not be furnished with 
refreshments from the next inn, to which being answered in the affirmative, ha 
ordered them to send in the best dinner that could be provided upon such 
short notice. He bespoke also a dozen of their best wine ; and some cordials 
for me ; adding with a smile, that he would stretch a little for once ; and 
though in a prison, asserted he was never better disposed to be merry. The 
waiter soon made his appearance with preparations for dinner, a table was 
lent us by the gaoler, who seemed remarkably assiduous, the wine was disposed 
in order, and two very well-dressed dishes were brought in. • 

My daughter had not yet heard of her poor brother's melancholy situation, 
and we all seemed unwiUing to damp her cheerfulness by the relation. But 
it was in vain that I attempted to appear cheerful, the circumstances of my 
unfortunate son broke through all efforts to dissemble : so that I was at last 
obliged to damp our mirth by relating his misfortunes, and wishing that he 
might be permitted to share with us in this little interval of satisfaction. 
After my guests were recovered from the consternation my account had pro- 
duced, I requested also that Mr. Jenkinson, a fellow prisoner, might be ad- 
mitted, and the gaoler granted my request with an air of unusual submission. 
The clanking of my son s irons was no sooner heard along the passage than his 
sister ran impatiently to meet him ; while Mr. Burchell in the mean time 
asked me if my son's name were George, to which replying in the affirmative 
he still continued silent. As soon as my boy entered the room, I could per- 
ceive he regarded Mr. Burchell with a look of astonishment and reverence. 
<* Come on," cried I, " my son ; though we aare fallen very low, yet Providence 
has been pleased to grant us some small relaxation from pain. Thy sister is 
restored to us, and there is her deliverer ; to that brave man it is that I am 
indebted for yet having a daughter ; give him, my boy, the hand of friend- 
ship, he deserves our warmest gratitude." 

My son seemed all this while regardless of what I said, and still continued 
fixed at respectful distance. — " My dear brother," cried his sister, " why don't 
you thank my good deliverer P the brave should ever love each other." 

He still continued his silence and astonishment, till our guest at last per- 
ceived himself to be known, and assuming all his native dignitv desired my 
son to come forward. Never before had I seen any thing ao trtdy majestic aa 
the air he assumed upon thia occasion. The greatest object in the tmiverae, 
aa^t % eaortain philoao^her, ia a good man atruggling witk adversity ; yet thei^ 
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!■ Bt31 a greater, which if the good man that comes to relieye it. After he had 
regarded my son for some time with a superior air, *' I again find.'* said he, 
•* imtliinking boy, that the same crime" — ^But here he was interrupted by one 
of the gaoler's servants, who came to inform us that a pei-son of distinction, 
who htul driyen into town with a chariot and seyeral attendants, sent his re- 
n>eots to the gentleman that was with us, and begged to know when he should 
think proper to be waited upon — " Bid the fellow wait^" cried our guest, " till 
I shall have leisure to receiye him ;" and then turning to my son, *' J again 
find, sir," proceeded he, ** that you are guilty of the same offence, for whidi 
you once had my reproof, and for which the law is now preparing its justest 
punishments. You imagine, perhaps, that a contempt for your own life giyes 
you a right to take that of another : but where, sir, is the difference between a 
duellist who hazards a Ufe of no value, and the murderer who acts with greater 
security P Is it any diminution of the gamester's fraud, when he alleges that 
he has staked a counter ?" 

" Alas ! sir," cried I, " whoever you are, pity the poor misguided creature ; 
for what he has done was in obedience to a deluded mother, who, in the bit- 
terness of her resentment, required him upon her blessing to avenge her quar- 
rel Here, sir, is the letter, which will serve to convince you of her impru- 
dence, and diminish his guilt." 

He took the letter, and hastily read it over : " This," says he, " though not % 
perfect excuse, is such a palliation of his fault, as induces me to forgive him. 
And now, sir," continued he, kindly taking my son by the hand, " I see you 
are surprised at finding me here ; but I have often visited prisons upon occa- 
sions less interesting. I am now come to see justice done a worthy man, for 
whom I have the most sincere esteem. I have long been a disguised spectator 
of thy father's benevolence. I have at his little dwelling enjoyed respect un- 
oontaminated by flattery, and have received that happiness that courts could 
not give, from the amusing simplicity round his fire-side. My nephew has 
been apprised of my intentions of coming here, and, I find, is arrived ; it would 
be wronging him and you to condemn him without examination : if there be 
hijury, there shall be redress ; and this I may say without boasting, that none 
have ever taxed the injustice of Sir William ThomhilL" 

We now found the personage whom we had so long entertained as an harm- 
less, amusing compamon, was no other than the celebrated Sir William Thorn- 
hill, to whose virtues and singularities scarcely any were strangers. The poor 
Mr. Burchell was in reality a man of Isirge fortune and great interest, to whom 
senates Ustened with applause, and whom party heard with conviction ; who 
was the friend of his country, but loyal to his king. My poor wife, recol- 
lecting her former familiarity, seemed to shrink with apprehension j but 
Sopliia, who a few moments before thought him her own, now perceiving the 
immense distance to which he was removed by fortune, was unable to conceal 
her tears. 

'* Ah, sir," cried mv wife with a piteous aspect, " how is it possible that I 
can ever have your forgiveness ? the slights you received from me the last 
time I had the honour of seeing you at our house, and the jokes which I au- 
daciously threw out, these jokes, sir, I fear can never be forgiven." 

" My dear good lady," returned he with a smile, " if you had your joke, I 
had my answer : I'll leave it to all the company, if mine were not as good aa 
yours. To say the truth, I know nobody whom I am disposed to be angry 
with at present but the fellow who so frighted my little girl here. I had not 
even time to examine the rascal's person so as to describe him in an advertise- 
ment. Can you tell me Sophia, my dear, whether you should know him 
•fain?" 
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''Indeed, sir," replied she, '' I oan't be positire ; jet now I recollect he had 
a large mark oyer one of his eyebrows." " I ask pardon, madam," intemipted 
Jenkinson, who was bj, " bat be so good aa to inform me if the fellow wore 
his own red hair?" — "Yes, I think so," cried Sophia. — "And did your 
honour," continued he, turning to Sir William, " observe the length of his 
legs?" — " I can't be sure -of their length," cried the Baronet, " but I am con- 
Tince4 of their swiftness ; for he outran me, which is what I thought few men 
in the kingdom could hare done." — " Please your honour," cried Jenkinson, 
" I know the man : it is certainly the same ; the best i^nner in England ; he 
has beaten Pinwire* of Newcastle ; Timothy Baxter is his name, I know him 
perfectly, and the very place of his retreat this moment. If your honour will 
bid Mr. gaoler let two of his men go with me, I'll engage to produce him to 
you in an hour at farthest." Upon this the gaoler was called, who instantly 
appearing. Sir WiUiam demanded if he knew him. "Yes, please your 
honour," replied the gaoler, " I know Sir William Thomhill well, and every 
body that knows any thing of him will desire to know more of him." — " Well, 
then," said the Baronet, " My request is, that you will permit this man and 
two t>f your servants to go upon a message by my authority ; and as I am in 
the commission of the peace, I undertake to secure you." " Your promise is 
sufficient," replied the other, " and you may at a minute's warning send them 
over England whenever your .honour thinks fit.'* 

In pursuance of the gaoler's compliance, Jenkinson was despatched in search 
of Timothy Baxter, while we were amused with the assiduity of our youngest 
boy Bill, who had just come in and climbed up to Sir William's neck in oxder 
to kiss him. His mother was immediately going to chastise his familiarity, 
but the worthy man prevented her ; and taking the chUd all ragged as he was 
upon his knee, " What, Bill, you chubby rogue," cried he, " do you remember 
your old friend Burchell ? and Dick too, my honest veteran, are you here P 
you shall find I have not forgot you." So saying, he gave each a large piece 
of gingerbread, which the poor fellows ate very heartily, as they had got that 
morning but a very scanty breakfast. 

We now sate down to dinner, which was almost cold ; but previously, my 
arm still continuing painful, Sir William wrote a prescription, for he had made 
the study of physic his amusement, and was more than moderately skilled in 
the profession : this being sent to an apothecary who lived in the place, my 
arm was dressed, and I found almost instantaneous relief. We were waited 
upon at dinner by the gaoler himself, who was willing to do our guest all the 
honour in his power. But before we had well dined another message was 
brought from his nephew, desiring {permission to appear in order to vindicate 
his innocence and honour ; with which r^uest the loaronet complied, and de- 
sired Mr. Thomhill to be introduced. 

CHAPTER XXXL 

lOBMlB BBNBTOLBKOB NOW BBFAID WITH ITNBXPBOTBD ZNTES1B8T. 

Mb. Thomhill made his appearance with a smile, which he seldom wanted, 
and was going to embrace his uncle, which the latter repulsed with an air of 
disdain. " No fawning, sir, at present," cried the Baronet, with a look of 
severity, " the only way to my heart is by the road of honour ; but here I only 
see complicated instances of folsehood, cowardice, and oppression. How is it, 
sir, that this poor man, for whom I know you professed a friendship, is used 
thus hardly ? His daughter vilely seduced as a recompense for his hospitality, 
and he himpelf thrown into a prison, perhaps but rar resenting the insult P 
Hit son too, whom yon feared to ftoe as a man — ^" 
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** If it possible, sir/' interrupted his nephew, " that my undo could object 
that as a crime, which his repeated instructions alone hare persuaded me to 
avoid ?" 

" Yoiur rebuke," cried Sir William, " is just ; 70a hare acted in this in- 
stance prudently and well, though not quite as your fiither would have done ; 
my brother indeed was the scul of honour ; but thou — ^yes, you hare acted in 
this instance perfectly right, and it has my warmest approbation." 

" And I hope," said his nephew, " that the rest 01 my conduct will not be 
foufid to deserve censure. I appeared, sir, with this gentleman's daughter at 
some places of public amusement : thus what was levity, scandal called by a 
harsher name, and it was reported that I had debauched her. I waited on 
her father in person willing to clear the thing to his satisfaction, and he re- 
ceived me only wit^ insult and abuse. As for the rest, with re^ftrd to his 
being here, mv attorney and steward can best inform you, as I commit the 
manaffoment of business entirely to them. If he has contracted debts, and is 
imwiUing or even unable to pay them, it is their business to proceed in this 
manner, and I see no hardship or injustice in pursuing the most legal means 
of redress." 

" If this," cried Sir William, " be as you have stated it, there is nothing 
unpardonable in your offence; and though your conduct might have been 
more generous in not suffering this gentleman to be oppressed by subordinate 
lyranny, yet it has been at least equitable." 

" He cannot contradict a single particular," replied the 'squire ; " I defy 
him to do so, and several of my servants are ready to attest what I say. Thus, 
sir," continued he, finding that I was silent, for in fact I could not contradict 
him, " thus, sir, my own innocence is vindicated ; but though at your intreaty 
I am ready to forgive this gentleman every other offence, yet his attempts to 
lessen me in your esteem excite a resentment that I cannot govern. And this 
too at a time when his son was actually preparing to take away my life ; tliis, 
I say, was such guilt that I am determined to let the law take its course. I 
have here the challenge that was sent me, and two witnesses to prove it ; one 
of my servants has been wounded dangerously ; and even though my uncle 
himself should dissuade me, which I know he will not, yet I will see public 
justice dene, and he shall suffer for it." 

''Thou monster," cried my wife, ''hast thou not had vengeance enough 
abeady, but must my poor boy feel thy cruelty ? I hope that good Sir Wil- 
liam will protect us, for my soil ia as innocent as a child ; I am sure he is, and 
never did harm to man." 

" Madam," replied the good man, '' your wishes for his safety are not greater 
than mine ; but I am sorry to find his guilt too plain ; ana if my nephew 
persists — ** But the appearance of Jenkinson and the eaolor's two servants 
now called off our attention, who entered bawling in a taU man very genteelly 
dressed, and answering the description already given of the ruffian who had 
carried off my daughter. — " Here," cried Jenkinson, pulling him in, " here we 
have him ; and if ever there was a candidate for Tyburn, this is one." 

l^e moment Mr. ThomhiU perceived the prisoner and Jenkinson who had 
him in custody, he seemed to shrink back with terror. His face became pale 
with conscious guilty and he would have withdrawn j but Jenkinson, who per- 
ceived his desisn, stopped him. — '* What, 'squire," cried he, " are you ashamed 
of your two old acquaintances, Jenkinson and Baxter? but this is the way 
that all great men forget their friends, though I am resolved we will not forget 
you. Our prisoner, please your honour," continued he, turning to Sir Wil- 
liam, "has already confessed all This is the gentleman reported to be so 
dangerously wounded : he declares that it was Mr. Thomhil wlio first put him 
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Upon this affair ; thit he gave him the clothes he now wean to appear like a 
gentleman, and furnished him with the post-chaise. The plan was laid between 
them, that he should carry off the young lady to a place of safety, and that 
there he should threaten and terrify her ; but Mr. Thomhill was to come in 
in the mean time, as if by accident, to her rescue, and that they should fight 
awhile, and then he was to run off by which Mr. Thomhill would hare the 
better opportunity of gaining her affections himself under the character of her 
defender." 

Sir William remembered the coat to have been worn by his nephew, and all 
the rest the prisoner himself confirmed by a more circumstantial account; con- 
cluding, that Mr. Thomhill had often declared to him that he was in love with 
both sisters at the same time. 

" Heavens !" cried Sir William, "what a viper have I been fostering in my 
bosom ! And so fond of public justice too as he seemed to be ! But he shall 
have it ; secure him, Mr. gaoler--yet hold, I fear there is not legal evidence to 
detain him." 

Upon this, Mr. Thomhill with the utmost humility intreated that two such 
abandoned wretches might not be admitted as evidences against him, but that 
his servants should be examined. — "Your servants!" replied Sir William, 
" wretch, call them yours no longer : — but oome let us hear what those fellows 
have to say ; let his butler be called." 

When the butler was introduced, he soon perceived by his former master^i 
looks that all his power was now over. " Tell me," cried Sir William sternly, 
" have you ever seen your master and that fellow dressed up in his clothes in 
company together?" "Yes, please your honour," cried the butler, "a 
thousand times : he was the man that always brought him his ladies." — " How," 
interrupted young Mr. Thomhill, " this to my face !" — " Yes," replied the but- 
ler, " or to any man's face. To tell you a tmth, Master Thomhill, I never 
either loved or liked you, and I don't care if I tell you now a piece of my mind." 
— '* Now then," cried Jenkinson, •* tell his honour whether you know any thing 
of me." — " I can't say," replied the butler, " that I know much good of you. 
The night that gentleman's daughter was deluded to our house you were one of 
them." — " So then." cried Sir William, " I find you ha>e brought a very fine 
witness to prove your innocence : thou stain to humanity ! to associate with 
such wretches !" (But continuing his examination) " You tell me, Mr. but- 
ler, that this was the person who brought him this old gentleman's daughter." 
— " No, please your honour," replied the butler, " he did not bring her, for the 
'squire himself undertook that business ; but he brought the priest that pre- 
tended to marry them." — " It is but too true," cried Jenkinson, " I cannot 
deny it ; that was tiie employment assigned me, and I confess it to my con- 
fusion." 

" Q-ood heavens T* exclaimed the Baronet, ** how every new discovery of his 
villainy alarms me. All his guilt is now too plain, and I fiind his prosecution 
was dictated by tyranny, cowardice, and revenge ; at my request Mr. gaoler, 
set this young officer now your prisoner free, and trust to me for the consequences. 
I '11 make it my business to set the affair in a proper light to my friend the 
magistrate who has committed him. But where is the unfortunate young 
lady herself? let her appear to confront this wretch ; I long to know by what 
arts he has seduced her. Intreat her to come in. Where is she ?" 

"Ah sir," said I, " that question stings me to the heart : I was once indeed 
happy in a daughter, but her miseries—" Another interraption here prevented 
me ; for who should make her appearance but Miss Arabella Wilmot, who was 
next day to have been married to Mr. ThomhOl. Nothing could equal her sur- 
prise at seeing Sir William and his nephew here before her \ for her arrival 
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wae quite aooidentaL It happened that she and the old gentleman her &th«r 
were passing through the town on their way to her aunt's, who had insisted 
that her nuptials with Mr. Thomhill should be consummated at her house ; but 
stopping for refreshment, they put up at an inn at the other end of the town. 
It was there from the window that the young lady happened to observe one of 
my little boys playing in the street, and instantly sending a footman to bring 
the child to her, she learned from him some account of our misfortunes ; but 
was^till kept ignorant of young Mr. Thomhill's being the cause. Though her 
father made several remonstrances on the impropriety of going to a prison to 
visit us, yet they were ineffectual ; she desired the child to conduct her, which 
he did, and it was thus she surprised us at a juncture so unexpected. 

Nor can I go on without a reflection on those accidental meetings, which, 
though they happen every day, seldom excite our surprise but upon some ex- 
traordinary occasion. To what a fortuitous concurrence do we not owe every 
pleasure and convenience of our lives. How many seeming accidents mui 
unite before we can be dothed or fed. The peasant must be disposed to 
labour, the shower must isO^ the wind fill the merchant's sails, or numbers 
must want the usual supply. 

We all continued silent for some moments, while my charming pupil, which 
was the name I generally gave this young lady, united in her looks compassion 
and astonishment, which gave new finishings to her beauty. " Indeed, my dear 
Mr. Thomhill," cried she to the 'squire, who she supposed was come here to 
succour and not to oppress us, " I take it a little unkindly that you should 
come here without me, or never inform me of the situation of a family so dear 
to us both; you know I should take as much pleasure in contributing to 
the relief of my reverend old master here, whom I shall ever esteem as youcan.- 
But I find that, like your uncle, you take a pleasure in doing good in secret.'* 
"He find pleasure in doing good!" cried Sir William, interrupting her. 
" No, my dear, his pleasures are as base as he is. You see in him, madam, as 
complete a villain as ever disgraced humanity. A wretch, who after having de« 
luded this poor man's daughter, after plotting against the innocence of her sis- 
ter, has thrown the father into prison, and the eldest son into fetters, because 
he had courage to &ce her betrayer. And give me leave, madam, now to con- 
gratulate you upon an escape from the embraces of such a monstcnr." 

" O goodness, cried the lovely girl, " how have I been deceived ! Mr. Thorn- 
hill informed me for certain that this gentleman's eldest sou. Captain Primrose, 
was gone off to America with his new-married lady." 

" My sweetest miss," cried my wife, ** he has told yon nothing but false- 
hoods. My son G-eorge never left the kmgdom, nor ever was married. Though 
you have forsaken him, he has always loved y ou too well to think of any body 
else ; and I have heard him say he would die a bachelor for your sake." She 
then proceeded to expatiate upon the sincerity of her son's passion, she set his 
duel with Mr. Thomhill in a proper light, from thence she made a rapid 
digression to the 'squire's debaucheries, his pretended marriages, and ended 
with a most insulting picture of his cowardice. 

" Gh)od heaven !" cried Miss Wilmot, ** how very near have I been to the 
brink of ruin! Ten thousand falsehoods has this 'gentleman told me! He 
had at last art enough to persuade me that my promise to the only man I es- 
teemed was no longer binding, since he had been unfaithfuL By his falsehoods 
I was taught to detest one equally brave and generous !" 

But by this time my son was freed from the incumbrances of justice, as the per- 
son supposed to be wounded was detected to be an impostor. Mr. Jenkinson 
also, who had acted as his valet-de-chambre, had dressed up his hair, and fur- 
nished him with whatever was necessary to make a genteel appearance. He 
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BOW therefore entered, handsomely dressed in his regimentals, and, without 
Tanity (for I am abore it ), he appeared as handsome a fellow as ever wore a 
military dress. As he entered, he made Miss Wilmot a modest and distant bow, 
for he was not aa yet acquainted with the change which the eloquence 
of his mother had wrought in his favour. But no decorums could 
restrain the impatience of his blushing mistress to be forgiven. Het 
tears, her looks, all contributed to discover the real sensations of her heart, for 
. having forgotten her former promise, aijd having suffered herself to be deluded 
by an impostor. My son appeared amazed at her condescension, and could 
scarcely believe it real — " Sure, madam," cried he, " this is but delusion ! I 
can never have merited this ! To be blessed thus is to be too happy." — " No, 
sir," replied she, " I have been deceived, basely deceived, else nothing could 
have ever made me unjust to my promise. You know my Mendship, you have* 
long known it ; but forget what I have done, and as you once had my warmest 
TOWS of constancy, you shall now have them repeated ; and be assured tliat if 
your Arabella cannot be yours, she shall never be another's." — "And no other's 
you shall be," cried Sir WiUiam, *' if I have any influence with your father." 
This hint was sufficient for my son Moses, who inmiediately flew to the 
inn where the old gentleman was, to inform him of every circumstance that 
had happened. But in the mean time the 'squire perceiving that he was on 
every side undone, now finding that no hopes were left from flattery or dis- 
simulation, concluded that his wisest way would be to turn and face hit 
pursuers. Thus laying aside all shame, he appeared the open hardy villain. 
" I find then," cried he, " that I am to expect no justice here ; but I am 
resolved it shall be done me. You shall know, sir," turning to Sir William, 
*' I am no longer a poor dependent upon your favours. I scorn them. No- 
thing can keep Miss Wilmot's fortune from me, which, I thank her father's 
assiduity, is pretty lar^e. The articles and a bond for her fortune are siened, 
and safe in my possession. It was her fortune, not her person, that induced 
me to wish for this match ; and possessed of the one, let who will take the 
other." 

This was an alarming blow ; Sir William was sensible of the justice of his 
claims, for he had been instrumental in drawing up the marriage articles 
himself. Miss Wilmot therefore perceiving that her fortune was irretrievably 
lost \ turning to my son, she asked if the loss of fortune could lessen her value 
to him. " Though fortune," said she, '* is out of my power, at least I have 
my hand to give. 

" And tliat, madam," cried her real lover, " was indeed all that you overbad 
to give ; at least, all tliat I ever thougUt worth the acceptance. And I now 
protest, my Arabella, by all that's happy, your want of fortune this moment 
increases ray pleasure, as it serves to convince my sweet girl of my sincerity."^ ' 
Mr. Wilmot now entering, he seemed not a little pleased at the danger his 
daughter had just escaped, and readily consented to a dissolution of the match. 
But finding that her fortune, which was secured to Mr. Thornhill by bond, 
would not be given up, nothing could exceed his disappointment He now 
saw that his money must all go to enrich one who had no fortune of his own. 
lie could bear his being a rs^cal, but to want an equivalent to his daughter's 
fortune was wormwood. He sate therefore for some minutes employed in the 
most mortifying speculations, till Sir William attempted to lessen his anxiety. 
— " I must confess, sir," cried he, " that your present disappointment does not 
entirely displease me. Your immoderate passion for wealth is now justly 
punished. But though the young lady cannot be rich, she has still a compe- 
tence sufficient to give content. Here you see an honest young soldier who is 
wilLJng to take her without fortune ; they have long loved each other, and for 
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(lie friendship I bear his father, my interest shall not be wanting in hii pio- 
motion. Leare then that ambition which disappoints you, and for onoe acunil 
that happiness which courts your acceptance." 

" Sir William," replied the old gentleman, " be assured I neyer yet forced 
her inclinations, nor will I now. If she still continues to lore this young gentle- 
man, let her have him with all my heart. — ^There is still, thank heayen, some 
fortune left, and your promise will make it something more. Only let my old 
friend here (meaning me) give me a promise of settling six thousand pounds 
upon my girl if ever he should come to his fortune, and I am ready this night 
to be the first to join them together." 

As it now remained with me to make the young couple happy, I readily 

g&Te a promise of making the settlement he required, which from one who 
ad such little expectations as I, was no grdat fiiYour. — We had now therefore 
the satisfaction of seeing them fly into each other's arms in a transport. — 
"After all my misfortimes," cried my son George, "to be thus rewarded ■< 
Sure this is more than I coiild ever hare presumed to hope for. To be pos- 
sessed of all that's good, and after such an intorral of pain! My warmesl 
wishes could never rise so high!" 

" Yes, my Q-eorge," returned his lovely bride, " now let the wretch take my 
fortune ; since you are happy without it, so am I. Oh, what an exchange have I 
made from the basest of men to the dearest, best ! — Let him enjoy our fortime 
1 now can be happy even in indigence." — ^**And I promise you," cried the 'squire 
with a malicious grin, " that I shall be very hq|>py with what you despise." — 
" Hold, hold, sir," cried Jenkinson, " there are two words to that bargain. As 
for that lady's fortune, sir, you shall never touch a single stiver of it. Pray, 
your honour," continued he to Sir William, " can the 'squire have this lady's 
fortune if he be married to another ?" — " How can you make such a simple de- 
mand?" replied the Baronet ; " undoubtedly he cannot." "I am sorry f^r that," 
cried Jenkinson ; " for as this gentleman and I have been old fellow snorters, 
I liave a friendship for him. But I must declare, well as I love him, that his 
contract is not worth a tobacco-stopper, for he is married already." — " You 
lie, like a rascal," returned the 'squire, who seemed lOUsed by this insult } " I 
never was legally manied to any woman." 

" Indeed, begging your honour's pardon," replied the other, " you were ; 
and I hope you wUl shew a proper return of friendship to your own honest 
Jenkinson who brings you a wife ; and if the company restrains their curi- 
osity a few minutes, they shall see her." — So saying he went off with his usual 
celerity, and left us all unable to form any probable conjecture as to his design. 
— " Ay, let him go," cried the 'squire ; " whatever else I may have done, I 
defy him there. I am too old now to be frightened with squibs." 

" I am surprised," said the Baronet, " what the fellow can intend by this. 
Some low piece of humour, I suppose."— ** Perhaps, sir," replied I, " he may 
have a more serious meaning. For when we reflect on the various schemes 
this gentleman has laid to seduce innocence, perhaps some one more artful 
than the rest has been found able to deceive him. When we consider what 
numbers he has ruined, how many parents now feel with anguish the infamy 
and contamination which he has brought into their families, it would not sur- 
prise me if some one of them — ^Amazement ! Do I see my lost daughter ! Do 
I hold her! It is, it is my life, my happiness. I thought thee lost, my 
Olivia, yet still I hold thee—and still thou shalt live to bless me." The 
warmest transports of the fondest lover were not greater than mine, when I 
•aw him introduce my child, and held my daughter in my arms, whose silence 
only spoke her raptures. 

** And art thou returned to me, my darling," cried I, " to be my comfort to 
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g^ !»»_« rpj^j^^ ^^ £g^)» cn&^ Jenkinson, *' and make much of her, for slid \a 

{rour own honourable child, and as honest a woman as any in the whole nk>tti| 
et the other be who she will. And as for you, 'squire, as sure as you stand there, 
this young lady is your lawful wedded wife. And to convince you that I spei^ 
nothing but truth, here is the license by which you were married together." 
—So saying, he put the license into the Baronet's hands, who read it, and 
found it peifect in every respect. " And now, gentlemen," continued he, " I 
find you are surprised at all this ; but a few words wiU explain the difficulty. 
That there 'squire of renown, for whom I have a great friendship, but that's 
between ourselves, has often employed me in doing odd little things for him. 
Among the rest, he commissioned me to procure him a false license and a false 
priest, in order to deceive this young lady. But as I was very much his 
friend, what did I do but went and got a true license and a true priest, and 
married tliem both as fast as the cloth could make them. Perhaps you'll think 
it was generosity that made me do all this. But no. To my shame I confess it, 
my only design was to keep the license and let the 'squire know that I could 
prove it upon him whenever I thought proper, and so make him come down 
whenever I wanted money." A burst of pleasure now seemed to fill the whole 
apartment ; our joy reached even to the common room, where the prisoners 
themselves sympathized. 

And shook their ehains 

In transport and rude harmony. 

Happiness was expanded upon every face, and even Olivia's cheek seemed 
flushed with pleasure. To be thus restored to reputation, to friends and 
fortune at once, was a rapture sufficient to stop the progress of decay, and 
restore former health and vivacity. But perhaps among all there was not one 
who felt sincerer pleasure than I. Still holding the dearly loved child in my 
arms, I asked my heart if these transports were not delusion. ** How could 
you," cried I, turning to Mr. Jenkinson, " how could you add to my miseries 
by the story of her death ? But it matters not ; my pleasure at finding her 
again is more than a recon^pense for the pain." 

"As tD your question," replied Jenkinson, "that is easily answered. I 
thought the only probable means of freeing you from prison, was by submit- 
ting to the 'squire, and consenting to his marriage with the other young lady* 
But these you had vowed never to grant while your daughter was living; 
there was therefore no other method to bring things to bear, but by per- 
suading you that she was dead. I prevailed on your wife to join in the deceit, 
and we nave not had a fit opportunity of undeceiving you tiU now." 

In the whole assembly now there only appeared twa faces that did not glow 
with transport. Mr. Tnomhill's assurance had entirely fcMrsaken him : he now 
saw the gulph of infamy and want before him, and trembled to take the 
plunge. He therefore fell on his knees before his uncle, and in a voice of 
piercing misery implored compassion. Sir William was going to spurn him 
sway, but at my request he. raised him, and after pausing a few moments, 
"Thy vices, crimes, and ingratitude," cried he," deserve no tenderness ; yet 
thou shalt not be entirely forsaken : a bare competence shall be supplied to 
support the wants of life, but not its follies. This young lady, thy wife, shall 
be put in possession of a third part of that fortune which once was thine, and 
from her tenderness alone thou art to expect any extraordinary supjjlies for 
the future." He was going to express his gratitude for such kindness in a set 
speech j but the Baronet prevented him by bidding him not aggravate his 
meanness, which was already but too apparent. He ordered him at the same 
time to be gone, and from all his former domestics to choose one such as ha 
should think proper, which was all that should be granted to attend him. 
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As Boon as he left us, Sip William rery politely eteppod up to his new niece 
with a smile and wished her joy. His example was followed by Miss "Wilmot 
and her father; my wife too "kissed her daughter with much affection, as, to 
use her own expression, she was now made an honest woman of. Sophia and 
Moses followed in turn, and even our benefactor Jenkinson desired to be ad- 
mitted to that honour. Our satisfaction seemed scarcely capable of increase. 
Sir William, whose greatest pleasiure was in doing good, now looked round 
with ft countenance open as the sun, and saw nothing but joy in the looks of 
all except that of my daughter Sophia, who for some reasons we could not 
comprehend, did not seem perfectly satisfied. *' I think now," cried he with 
a smile, "that all the company except one or two seem pcrfocily happy. 
There only remains an act of justice for me to do. You are sensible, sir," 
continued he, turning to me, " of the obligations we both owe Mr Jenkinson. 
And it is but just we should both reward him for it. Miss Sophia will, I am 
sure, make him very happy, and he shall have from me fiye hundred pounds 
as her fortune, and upon this I am sure they can live very comfortablyto- 
gether. Come, Miss Sophia, what say you to this mateh of my making. Will 
you have him P** — My poor girl seemed almost sinking into her mother's arms 
at the hideous proposal.— " Have him, sir!'* cried she faintly. "No sir, 
never." — " What,** cried he again, " not have Mr. Jenkinson, your benefactor, 
a handsome young fellow with five hundred pounds and good expectations !" — 
" I beg, sir,** returned she, scarcely able to speak, *' that you'll desist, and not 
make me so very wretehed.*'— " Was ever such obstinacy known,** cried he 
again, " to refuse a man whom the family has such infinite obligations to, who 
has preserved your sister, and who has five hundred pounds I What, not have 
him !" — " No, sir, never," replied she angrily ; " Id sooner die first." — " If 
that be the case then,** cried he, ■* if you will not have him — I think I must 
have you myself." And so saying he caught her to his breast with ardour. 
" My loveliest, my most sensible of girls," cried he, " how could you ever think 
your own Burchell could deceive you, or that Sir William Thomhill could 
ever cease to admire a mistress that loved him for himself alone. I have for 
some years sought for a woman, who, a stranger <^ my fortune, could think 
that I had merit as a man. After having tried in vain, even amongst the pert 
and the ugly, how great at last must be my rapture to have made a conquest 
over such sense and such heavenly beauty!*' Then turning to Jenkinson, 
** As I cannot, sir, part with this young lady myself, for she has taken a fancy 
to the cut of my £Eice, all the recompense I can make is to give you her for- 
tune, and you may call upon my steward to-morrow for five hundred pounds. 

Thus we had all our compliments to repeat, and Lady Thomhill underwent 
the same round of ceremony that her sister had done before. In the mean 
time Sir William's gentleman appeared to tell us that the equipages were 
ready to carry us to the inn, where every thing was prepared for our reception. 
My wife and I led the van, and left those gloomy mansions of sorrow. The 
generous Baronet ordered forty pounds to be distributed among the prisoners ; 
and Mr. Wilmot, induced by his example, gave half that sum. We were 
received below by the shouts of the villagers, and I saw and shook by the hand 
two or three of my honest parishioners who were among the number. They 
attended us to our inn, where a sumptuous enterteinment was provided, and 
coarser provisions were distributed in great quantities among the populace. 

After supper, as my spirits were exhausted by the alternation of pleasure 
and pain miich the^ had sustained during the day, I asked permission to 
withdraw ; and leavmg the company in the midst of their mirth, as soon as I 
found myself alone I poured out my heart in gratitude to the G-iver of joy ae 
well M 01 sorrow, and then slept undisturbed till morning. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THB COIfCLUSION 

Thb next morning as soon as I awaked I found mj eldest son sitting bj my 
bed-side, who came to increase my joy with another turn of fortune in my 
faTOur. First having released me from the settlement that I had made tlio 
day before in his favour, he let me know that my merchant who had failed in 
town was arrested at Antwerp, and there had given up effects to a much 
greater amount than what was due to his oreiHtors. My boy's generosity 
pleased me, almost as much as this unlooked-for good fortune. But I had 
some doubts whether I ought in justice to accept his offer. While I was 
pondering upon this, Sir William entered the room, to whom C communicated 
my doubts. His opinion was, that as my son was already possessed of a very 
affluent fortune by his marriage, I might accept his offer without any hesita- 
tion. His business, however, was to inform me, that as he had the night be- 
fore sent for the licenses, and expected them every hour, he hoped that I 
would not refuse my assistance in making all the company happy that 
morning. A footman entered while we were speaking, to teU us that the 
messenger was returned, and, as I was by this time ready, I went down, where 
I found the whole company as merry as affluence and innocence could make 
them. However, as they were now preparing for a very solemn ceremony, 
their laughter entirely displeased me. I told tliem of tne grave, becoming, 
and sublime deportment they should assume upon this mystical occasion, and 
read them two homilies and a thesis of my own composing, in order to prepare 
them. Yet they still seemed perfectly refractory and ungovernable. Even as 
we were going idong to church, to which I led the way, all gravity had quite 
forsaken them, and I was often tempted to turn back in indignation. In 
church a new dilemma arose, which promised no easy solution. This was, 
which couple should be married first ; my son's bride warmly insisted that 
Lady Thomhill (that was to be) should take the lead ; but this the other re- 
fused with equal ardour, protesting she would not be guilty of such rudeness 
for the world. The argument was supported for some time between both 
with equal obstinacy and good breeding. But as I stood all this time with 
my book ready, I was at ust quite tired of the contest, and shutting it, '^ I 
perceive," cried I, " that none of you have a mind to be married, and I think 
we had as good go back again ; for I suppose there will be no business done 
here to-day." — This at ouce reduced them to reason. The Baronet and his 
lady were first married, and then my son and his lovely partner. 

I had previously that morning given orders that a coach should be sent for 
my honest neighbour Hamborough and his family, by which means, upon our 
return to the inn, we had the pleasure of finding the two Miss Flamboroughs 
alighted before us. Mr. Jenkinson gave his hand to the eldest, and my son 
Moses led up the other ; (and I have since found that he has taken a real 
liking to the girl, and my consent and boimty he shall have, whenever he 
thinks propjsr to demand them.) We were no sooner returned to the inn, but 
numbers of my parishioners, hearing of my success, came to congratulate me ; 
but among the rest were those who rose to rescue me, and whom I formerly 
rebuked with such sharpness. I told the story to Sup William, my son-in-law, 
who went out and reproved them with great severity ; but finding them quite 
disheartened by his harsh reproof, he gave them half-a-guinea apiece to drink 
his health and raise their dejected spirits. 

Soon lifter this we were called to a very genteel entertainment, which waa 
dressed by Mr. Thomhill's 000k. And it may not be improper to observe with 
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reipeot to that gentleman, that he now resides in qnnlitj of companion at a 
relation's house, being yeiy well liked, and seldom sittiii^ at the side-table, 
except when there is no room at the other ; for the^ make no stranger of him. 
His time is pretty much taken up in keeping his relation, who is a little 
melancholj, in spirits, and in learning to blow the French-horn. My eldest 
daughter, howeyer, still remembers him with regret ; and she has eren told 
me, though I make a great secret of it, that when he reforms she may be 
brought to relent. But to return, for I am not apt to digress thus, when we 
were to sit down to dinner our ceremonies were going to be renewed. The 
question was, whether my eldest daughter, as being a matron, should not sit 
aboTe the two young brides ; but the debate was cut short by my son George, 
who proposed that the company should sit indiscriminately, every gentleman 
by his lady. This was receiTcd with great approbation by all, excepting my 
wife, who I could perceiye was not perfectly satisfied, as she expected to haye 
had the pleasure of sitting at the head of the table and carving all the meal 
for all the company. But notwithstanding this, it is impossible to describe 
our good humour. I can't say whether we had more wit among ns now than 
usual ; but I am certain we had more laughing, which answered the end as 
welL One jest I particularly remember : old Mr. Wilmot drinking to Moses, 
whose head was turned another way, my sou replied, " Madam, I tliank you." 
Upon which the old gentleman, winking upon the rest of the company, ob- 
served that he was thinking of his mistress. At which jest I thought the two 
Miss Flamboroughs would have died with laugliing. As soon as dinner was 
over, according to my old custom, I requested tliat the table might be taken 
away, to have the pleasure of seeing all my family assembled once more by a 
cheerful fire-side. My two little ones sate upon each knee, the rest of the 
company by their partners. I hod iiotliing now on this side of the grave to 
wish for ; all my cares were over, uiy pleasure was unspeakable. It now only 
remained that my gi*atitude in good fortune should exceed tti ibrmer sob- 
mission iu adveraitj; 
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A PROLOGUE, 

WBiTTSir AND Spokbk b7 thb Foet Labebixts, ▲ BoMAN Ebight, whom 

C.SSAB 70BOED UPON THE SXAGE. — ^PbESBBYEO BY MaOBOBIUS.* 

What! no waj left to shun th' inglorious stage, 
And save from infamy my sinking age ! 
Scarce half-alive, oppressed by many a year, 
What in the name of dotage drives me here P 
A time there was, when glory was my guide, 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my steps aside ; 
UnaVd by power, and unappaU'd by fear. 
With honest thrift I held my honour dear ; 
But this vile hour disperses aU my store, 
And all my hoard of honour is no more ; 
For ah ! too partial to my life's decline, 
Cesar persuades, submission must be mine ; 
THm I obey, whom Heaven itself obeys. 
Hopeless of pleasing, yet indin'd to please. 
Here ihen. at once I welcome every shame, 
And cancel at threescore a life of fame ; 
No more my titles shall my children tell. 
The old buffoon wiU fit my name as well ; 
This day beyond its term my fiEite extendii, 
For life is ended when our honour ends. 



THE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. A TAIiB.t 
Seolttdbd from domestic strife, 
Jack Book-worm led a college life ; 
A fellowship at twenty-five 
Made him the happiest man alive ; 
He drank his glass, and cracked his joke^ 
And freshmen wondered as he spoke. 

Such pleasures, unallay'd with oaro. 
Could any accident impair P 

* This tmiiBlatlOD was first printed in one of our Author's earliest works, *'The Present 
State of Learning in £urope,'^12mo. 1769; bat. was omitted in the second edition, whieb 
appeared in 1774. 

f This and the foOowlng Poem were pablisbed by Dr. GtoLDtmra in his Tolome of Kstan 
wlitohappe««4liil7«. 
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• : •* Gould GSi4)id'</b4^ At length transBx 
• ••Our 8«rafb aMv*a aVthyJy-six ? 
• • • ^«Qin4*tIi««vchef ly^'er come dowB 

• • • Or Flayia been content to atop 



At triumplis in a Fleet-street shop. 
O had her eyes forgot to blaze I 
Or Jack had wanted ejes to gaze. 

O ! But let exclamation cease, 

Her presence banish'd all his peace. 
So with decorum all things carried, 
Miss frown'd, and blush'd, and then was — married. 

Need we expose to yulgar sight 
The raptures of the bridal night P 
"Need we intrude on hallow'd ground* 
Or draw the curtains clos'd around P 
Let it suffice, that each had charms i 
He clasp'd a goddess in his arms ; 
And, though she felt his usage rough, 
Y^t in a man 'twas well enough. 

The honey-moon like lightning flew, 
The second brought its transports too. 
A third, a fourth, were not amiss, 
The fifth was friendship mix'd with bliss t 
But, when a twelvemonth passed away. 
Jack found his goddess made of clay ; 
Found half the charms that deck'd her &oe 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace ; 
But still the worst remained behind, 
That reiy face had robb'd her mind. 

Skill'd in no other arts was she, 
But dressing, patching, repartee ; 
And, just as humour rose or fell. 
By turns a slattern or a belle ; 
'Tis true she dressed with modem graoa^ 
Half naked at a ball or race ; 
But when at home, at board or bed, 
Five greasy night-caps wrapp'd her head. 
Could so much beauty condescend 
To be a dull domestic friend P 
Could any curtain lectures bring 
To decency so fine a thing P 
In short, by night, 'twas fits or fretting! 
By day, 'twas gadding or coquetting. 
Fond to be seen she kept a bevy 
Of powdered coxcombs at her levy: 
The 'squire and captain took their station!^ 
And twenty other near relations ; 
Jack suck'd his pipe, and often broke 
A sigh in sufibcatmg smoke ; 
While all their hours were pass'd betweoa 
Insulting repartee or spleen. 

Thus as her faults each day were known. 
He thinks her features coarser anrown ; 
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He fiinciee ewerj Tioe she shews, 
Or thins her lip, or points her nose : 
"Whenever rage or envy rise, 
How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes i 
He knows not how, but so it is, 
Her face is grown a knowing phiz ; 
And, though her fops are wondrous civil. 
He thinks her ugly as the devil. 

Now, to perplex the ravell'd noose, 
As each a different way pursues, 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for life, 
That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty's transient flower ; 
Lo ! the small pox, whose horrid glare 
Levelled its terrors at the fair ; 
And, rifling every youthful grace. 
Left but the remnant of a £^e. 

The glass, grown hateful to her sight, 
Beflected now a perfect fright ; 
Each former art she vainly tries 
To biing back lustre to her eyes. 
In vain she tries her paste and creams, 
To smooth her skin or hide its seaius ; 
Her country beaux and city cousins, 
Lovers no more flew off by dozens : 
The 'squire himself was seen to yield, 
And even the captain quit the field. 

Poor madam now condemned to hack 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
Perceiving others fairly flown. 
Attempted pleasing him alone. 
Jock soon was dazzled to behold 
Her present face surpass the old : 
With modesty her cheeks sre dye(^ 
Humility displaces pride : 
For taudry finery is seen 
A person ever neatly clean : 
No more presuming on her sway. 
She learns good-nature every day : 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty, 
Jack finds his wife a perfect beauty. 



A NEW SIAflLE IN THE MANNER OF SWIFT. 

LoNQ had I sought in vain to find 
A likeness. for the scribbling kind ; 
The modern scribbling kind, who write, 
In wit, and sense, and nature's spite : 
*Till reading, I forget what day on, 
A chapter out of Tooke's Pantheon, 
I think I met with something there 
To suit my pui^pode to a hair j 
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But let us not proceed too furioua, 
First please to turn to Q-od Mercurina! 
You'll find him pictured at full length 
In book the second, page the tenth : 
The stress of all my proofs on him I lay, 
And now proceed we to our simile. 

Imprimis, pray observe his hat, 
Wings upon either side — mark that. 
Well ! what is it from thence we gather? 
Why, these denote a brain of feather. 
A brain of feather ! very right, 
With wit that's flighty, learning Ught j 
Such as to modem bard 's decreed ; 
A just comparison, — proceed. 

In the next place his feot peruse, 
Wings grow again from both his shoes | 
Design's, no doubt, their part to bear, 
And waft his godship through the air } 
And here my simile unites. 
For in modem poet's flights, 
I'm sure it may be justly said, 
His feet are useful as his head« 

Lastly, vouchsafe t' observe his haad, 
Fill'd with a snake-incircled wand : 
By classic authors term'd caduceus, 
And highly fam'd for several uses. 
To wit — ^most wondrously endu'd, 
No poppy-water half so good ; 
For let folks only get a touch, 
Its soporific virtue's such, 
Though ne'er so much awake before, 
That quickly they begin to snore. 
Add too, what certain writers tell. 
With this he drives men's souls to hell. 

Now to apply, begin we then : 
His wand's a modern author's pen ; 
The serpents round about it twin'd. 
Denote him of the reptile kind, 
Denote the rage with which he writes. 
His frothy slaver, venom'd bites ; 
An equal semblance still to keep. 
Alike too both conduce to sleep. 
This difierence only, as the Q-od 
Drove souls to Tart'rus with his rod. 
With his goose-quill the scribbling elf. 
Instead of others, damns himself. 

And here my simile almost tripp'd. 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
Moreover Merc'ry had a failing : 
Well ! what of that ? out with it —stealing | 
In which all modem bards agree. 
Being each as great a thief as he : 
But cv'n this deity's existence 
Shall lend my simile assistaace. 
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Our modem bards ! why what a pox 
Are thej but Benseless stones and blocks P 



DESCRIPTION OF AN AUTHOR'S BEDOHAMBEIL 

Whbbb ihe Red Lion staring o'er the way, 

Inyites each passing stranger that can pay ; 

Where Calrert's butt, and Parson's black chMnpaign, 

Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury-lane ; 

There, in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug. 

The Muse found Scroggen stretch'd beneath a mg } 

A window patch' d with paper, lent a ray. 

That dimly shew'd the state in which he lay ; 

l^e sanded floor that grits beneath the tread x 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread : 

The Royal game of goose was there in view, 

And the twelre rules the royal martyr drew ; 

The seasons, fram'd with listing, found a place, 

And brare prince William shew'd his lamp-black facet 

G^ie mom was cold, he views with keen desire 

The rusty grate unconscious of a fire : 

With beer and Hulk arrears, the frieze was scor'd. 

And five cracked tea-cups dbress'd the chimney board t 

A night-cap deck'd his brows instead of bay, 

A cap by night — a stocking all the day ! 



THE HERMIT— A BALLAD. 

The following letter, addressed to the printer of the St. tTames't Ohronicle, 

appeared in that paper in June 1767. 
Sii^ — As there is nothing I dislike so much as newspaper controTersy, particu- 
larly upon trifles, permit me to be as concise as possible in informing a corre- 
spondent of yours, that I recommended Blainville's Travels, because I thought 
the book was a good one ; and I think so still. I said, I was told by the 
bookseller that it was then first published : but in that it seems, I was misin- 
formed, and my reading was not extensive enough to set me right. 

AnoUier correspondent of yours accuses me of having taken a ballad I pub- 
lished some time ago, from one* by the ingenious Mr. Percy. I do not think 
there is any great resemblance between the two pieces in question. If there 
be any, his ballad is taken from mine. I read it to Mr. Percy some years ago ; 
and he (as we both considered these things as trifles at best) told me with hia 
usual good humour, the next time I saw him, that he had taken my plan to 
form the fragments of Shakespeare into a ballad of his own. He then read 
me his little Cento, if I may so call it, and I highly approved it. Such petty 
anecdotes as these are scarcely worth printing : and, were it not for the busy 
disposition oi some of your correspondents, the public should never have 
known that he owes me the hint of his baUad, or that I am obliged to his 
friendship and learning for commimications of a much more importuit nature. 
I am, «ir, yours, &o., 

Olitbb Goldsmith. 

• The Friar of Orders Qrej. "Reliq. of Ano. Poetrf ,** voL 1 Book U., N» 18. 
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** TimN, gentle Hermit of the dale, 

And guide my lonely way. 
To where yon taper cheers the role 

With hospitable ray. 
•* For here forlorn and lost I tread, 

With fainting steps and slow ; 
Where wilds, immeasurably spread. 

Seem length*ning as I go." 
** Forbear, my son," the Hermit cries, 
** To tempt the dangerous gloom | 
For yonder faithless pluintom flies 

To lure thoe to thy doom. 
*Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 
And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 
• Then turn to-night, and freely share 

Whate*er my cell bestows ; 
My rushy couch and frugal fare. 

My blessing and repose. 
•• No flocks that range the valley free, 

To slaughter I condemn ; 
Taught by that Power that pitiee me, 

I learn to pity them: 
•But fi«m the mountain's grassy side 

A guiltless feast I bring ; 
A scrip with herbs and fruits supply'd. 

And water from the spring. 
"Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego i 

All earth-bom cares are wrong ; 
Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long." 
Soft as the dew from heaven descends. 

His gentle accents fell : 
The modest stranger lowly bendt, 

And follows to the cell. 
Far in a wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay, 
A refuge to the neighb'ring poor 

And strangers led astray. 
No stores beneath its humble that^b 

Requir*d a master's care ; 
The wicket, op*ning with a latch. 

Received the harmless pair. 
And now, when busy crowds, retire 

To take their evening rest, 
Tlie Hermit trimm*d his little fire. 

And cheer'd his pensive guest ; 
And spread his vegetable store, 

And gaily press'd, and smil'di 
And skill 'd in legendary lore 

The lingering hours beguil'd. 
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Around in sympathetio mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth, 

The crackling faggot flies. 
But nothing could a charm impart 

To soothe the stranger's woe ; 
For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 
His rising cares the Hermit sp/d. 

With answering care opprest : 
•* And whence, unhappy yonth," he ory'd 

The sorrows of my breast ? 
** From better habitations spumed, 

Beluctant dost thou rove ? 
Or grieve for friendship unretum'd, 

& unregarded love r 
^ Alas ! the joys that fortune brings, 

Are triflmg and decay ; 
And those who prize the paltry thingi. 

More trifling still than they. 
^ And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 

But leaves the wretch to weep ? 
** And love is still an empty soimd, 

The modem fair-one s jest ; 
On earth unseen, or only found 

To warm the turtle's nest. 
** For shame, fond youth, thy sorrow! hnahi 

And spurn the sex," he said : 
But while he spoke, a rising blush 

His love-lorn guest betray'd. 
Surprised he sees new beauties rise. 

Swift mantling to the view ; 
liike colours o'er the morning skie^i 

As bright, as transient too. 
The bashful look, the rising breast, 

Alteruate spread alarms : 
The lovely stranger stands confest 

A maid in all her charms. 
** And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn," she cry'd ; 
* Whose feet unhalloVd thus intrudA 

Where Heaven and you reside. 
^ But let a maid thy pity share, 

Whom love has taught to stray : 
Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 

Companion of her way. 
••My fiither liv*d beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 
And all his wealth was mark'd as min^y 

He had but only me. 
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** To win me from his tender arms, 
Unnumber'd suitors came ; 
Who prais'd me for imputed charmi. 
And felt, or feign'd a flame. 
•• Bach hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 
Amongst the rest young Edwin bow'dy 
But never talk*d of love. 
** In humblest, simplest habit dad, 
No wealth nor power had he ; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had^ 
But these were all to me. 
••And when, beside me in the dale. 
He carol'd lays of love. 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale^ 
And music to the grove. 
•• Tlie blossom op'ning to the day, 
Tlie dews of Heaven refin'd. 
Could nought of puri^ display 
To emulate his mind. 
•* The dew, the blossom on the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine j 
Their charms were his, but woe to me» 
Their constancy was mine. 
•• For still I try*d each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion tou(^h'd my heart, 
I triumphed in his pain. 
•• Till quite dejected with my scorn, 
He left me to my pride ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 
In secret where he died. 
" But mine the sorrow, mine the faulty 
And well my life shall pay : 
I '11 seek the solitude he sought, 
And stretch me where he lay. 
• And there forlorn despairing hid, 
I *ll lay me down and die ; 
'Twas so for me that Edwin did, 
And 80 for him will I." 
•• Forbid it, Heaven ! " the Hermit cry'd, 
And clasp'd her to his breast : 
The wond'ring fair- one tum'd to chide,- 
'Twas Edwin's self that press'd. 
•• Tura, Angelina, ever dear, 
My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin hero^ 
Restored to love and thee. 
" Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
And ev*ry care resign : 
And sliall we never, never part. 
My life, — ^my all that *s mine f 
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" No, never from this hour to part» 
We '11 live and love so true j 
The sigh that rends thj constant heart 
ShaS hreak thy Edwin's too." 



AN ELEGIT ON THE DEATH OE A MAD DOa* 
0OOD people all of ev'ry sort, 

Give ear unto my song; 
And if you find it wondrc>us short. 

It cannot hold you long. 
In Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly race he ran, 

When'er he went to pray. 
A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes ; 
The naked ev'ry day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 
And in that town a dog was found. 

As many dogs there he, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound. 

And curs of low degree. 
This dog and man at first were friends % 

But when a pique began. 
The dog, to gain some private ends. 

Went mad and bit the man. 
Around from all the neighb'ring streets 

The wond'ring neighbours ran, 
And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

To bite so good a man. 
The wound it seem'd both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye ; 
And while they swore the dog was mad, 

Tliey swore the man would die. 
But soon a wonder came to light, 

Tliat shew'd the rogues they lied. 
The man recover* d of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. 

STANZAS ON WOMAN. 
WiiBN lovely woman stoops to folly 

And finds too late that men betray. 
What charm can soothe her melancholy. 

What art can wash her guilt away ? 
The only art her guilt to cover. 

To hide her shame from ev'ry eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
kadi wring his bosom — is to die. 
• This. xnA the following poem, appewed la " The View of WakefleW," which was pal^ 
Uiihed In the jeer 1766. 
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THE TRAVELLER : 

OR, A PROSPECT OP SOCIETY.* 

TO THE BBY. HBNBT G0i:j)8HITH. 

Dbib Sib,— I am sensible that the friendship between us can acquire no new 
force from the ceremonies of a Dedication; and perhap it demands an excuse 
thus to prefix your name to my attempts, which you decbne giving witii yourown. 
But as a part of this Poem was formerly written to you from Switzerland, the 
whole can now, with propriety, be only inscribed to you. It will also throw a 
light upon many parts of it, when the reader understands, that it is addressed 
to a man, who, despising fame and fortune, has retired early to happiness 
and obscurity, with an income of forty pounds a year. 

I now peroeire, my dear brother, the wisdom of your humble choice. Tou 
hare entered upon a sacred office, where the harvest is great and the labourers 
are but few ; while you have left the field of ambition, where ttie labourers 
are many, and the harvest not worth carrying away. But of all kinds of ambi- 
tion, what from the refinement of the tunes, from different s^tems of criti- 
cism, and firom the divisions of party, that which pursues poetical £une is the 
wildest. 

Poetry males a principal amusement among unpolished nations ; but in a 
country verging to the extremes of refinement. Painting and Music con e in 
for a share. As these offer the feeble mind a less laborious entertainment, 
they at first rival Poetry, and at length supplant her } they engross all that 
favour once shewn to her, and, though but younger sisters, seize upon the elder's 
birthright. 

Yet, however this art may be neglected by the powerful, it is still in great 
danger from the mistaken efforts of the learned to improve it What criti- 
cisms have we not heard of late in favour of blank verse, and Pindaric odes, 
chorusses, anapests and iambics, idliterative care and happy negligence 1 Every 
absurdity has now a champion to defend it ; and as he is generally much in 
the wrong, so he has always much to say ; for error is ever talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art stiU more dangerous, I mean Party. Party 
entirely distorts the judgment, and destroys the taste. When the mind is 
once infected with this disease, it can only find pleasure in what contributes 
to increase the distemper. Like the tiger, that seldom desists from pursuing 
man, after having once preyed upon human flesh, the reader, who has once 
gratiQ^d his appetite with calumny, makes ever after, the mosl agreeable feast 
upon murdered reputation. Such readers generally admire some half-witted 
thing, who wants to be thought a bold man, having lost the character of a wise 
one. Him thev dignify with the name of poet : his tawdry lampopns are 
called satires i his turbulence is said to be force, and his phrenzy fire. 

What reception a Poem may find, which has neither abuse, party, nor blank 
Terse to support it, I cannot tell, nor am I solicitous to know. My aims are 
right. Without espousing the cause of any party, I have attempted to 
moderate the rage of alL I have endeavoured to shew, that there may be 
equal happiness, in states that are differently governed from our own ; that 
every state has a particular principle of happiness, and that this principle in 
eaoh may be carried to a mischievous excess. There are few can jud^e, better 
than yourself how far these positions are illustrated in this Poem. I am, 
Dear Sir, your most affectionate Brother, 

Olivbb Goldsmith. 

• la this Poem, as tt paMsd through diflerent editions, several alterations were made, and 
•erne additional verses lutroduoed. We have folloired the ninth edition, which iraa the last 
th It appeared In the lUe-tlne of the Author. 
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Beicotb, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po , 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door i 
Or where Campania's plain forsaken lie8| 
A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravell'd fondly turns to thee: 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest mend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend : 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire : 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repcur, 
And every stranger finds a ready onair : 
Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown' d. 
Where all the ruddy £Eunily around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail. 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destin'd such deUghts to share. 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
Impell'd, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I foUow, flies ; 
My fortime leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

E'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And plac'd on high above the storm's career, 
Look downward where an himdred realms appear | 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide. 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

When tliUB Creation's charms around combine, 
Amidst the store, should thankless Pride repine ? 
Say, should the philodophio mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain f 
Let sdiool-taught pride dissemble all it can. 
These little things are great to little man ; 
And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in aU the good of all mankind. 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendor crown'd i 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round ; 
Ye li^es, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale j 
For me your tributary stores combine : 
Creation's heir, the world, Uie world is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting his store. 
Bends at his treaaure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 
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Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet st^ he sighs, for hoards are wanting still :• 

Thus to my l^east alternate passions rise, 

Pleas'd with each good that Heayen to man supplies : 

Tet ofb a sigh prevails, and sorrows fiill. 

To see the hoard of human bliss so smaJl i 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 

Some spot to real happiness consigned. 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at resc» 

May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own } 
Extols we treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease i 
The naked negro, panting at the line. 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the ^are, or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks lus gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare. 
And estimate the blessings -which they share, 
^ough patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 
As different good, by art or nature given, 
To di£ferent nations makes their blessing even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call i 
With food as well the peasant is siq>ply'd 
On Idra's cliffs as Amo's shelvy side ; 
And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the blessings sent ; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 
Tet these each other's power so strong contest, 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 
Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fail»i 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence every state to one lov'd blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 
Each to the fav'rite happiness attends, 
And spurns the p that aims at other ends t 
TiU carried to excess in each domain. 
This fftv'rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 
And trace them through the prospect as it Ues t 
Here for a while my proper cares resign'd, 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 
Like yon neglected shrub at random cast. 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blastk 

Far to the right where Apennine ascends, 
bright as the summer, Italy extends ; 
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Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 
While oft some temple's mould'ring tops belwees 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely blest. 
Whatever fruits in different climes were found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground 1 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Wliose bright succession decks the varied year; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; 
These here disporting own the kindred soil. 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 
While sea-bom gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxiu'ious ; though submissive, vain } 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue } 
And e'en in penance planning sins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind, 
That opulence departed leaves behind ; 
For wealth was theirs, not far remov'd the date, 
When commerce proudly flourish'd through the state | 
At her command the palace learnt to rise, 
Again the long-fall'n column sought the skies ; 
The canvas glow'd beyond e'en Nature warm. 
The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form. 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale. 
Commerce on other shores display'd her sail ; 
While nought remain'd of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann'd, and lords without a slave t 
And late the nation found with fruitless skill 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arte, the splendid wrecks of former pride ; 
From these the feeble heart and long-fall'n mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array' d, 
The paste-board triiunph and the cavalcade ; 
Processions form'd for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint in evei^ grove. 
By sports like these are all their cares beguiVd, 
The sports of children satisfy the child ; 
Each nobler aim, represt by long control. 
Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 
While low delights succeeding fast behind. 
In happier meanness occupy the mind : 
As in mose domes, where Gsesars once bore swa/i 
De&o'd by time and tott'ring in decay. 
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There in the ruin, heedless of the dea^l, 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed : 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul turn from them, turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display, 
Wliere the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 
And force a chm*lish soil for scanty bread ; 
No product here the barren hills afford, 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword. 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast, 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet stiU, e'en here, content can spread a chnrm. 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant's hut, his feasts tho' small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed i 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal 
To make him loath his vegetable meal ; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil. 
Each wish contracting, nts him to the soil. 
Cheerful at mom, he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 
Or drives his vent'rous plough-share to the steep ; 
Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark tho way. 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 
At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed ; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round survey! 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze ; 
While his lov'd partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 
And e'en those ills, that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the stonufi ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast. 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar. 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assign'd | 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confin'd. 
Yet let tiiem only share the praises due. 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but few; 
For every want tlutt stimulates the breast. 
Becomes a soiurae of pleasure when rodrest, 
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Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 
That first excites desire, and then supplies ; 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures doj, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joj ; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a mouldering fire, 
Unquench'd by want, unfann'd by strong desire 1 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year. 
In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow : 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low, 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unalter*d, unimprov*d the manners run ; 
And love*s and friendship's finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 
Some sterner virtues o'er the mountain's breast 
May sit, Uke falcons covrering on the nest; 
But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Thro' life's more cultur'd walks, and charm Uie way, 
These, far dispers'd on timorous pinions fly, 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn ; and France displays her bright domain. 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Plcas'd with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire P 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 
And freshen'd firom the wave tlie zephyr flew j 
• And haply, though my harsh touch fialt'ring still, \ 

But mock'd all time, and marr'd the dancer's skUl ; 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power. 
And dance, forgetfid of the noon-tide hour. 
AUke all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 
-And the gay grandsire, skill'd in gestic lore. 
Has frisk- d beneath the burthen of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away ; 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the social temper here. 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains. 
Or e'en imaginary worth obtains. 
Here passes current ; paid from hand to hand. 
It shifts in splendid traffic round the land ; 
From courts, to camps, to cottages it strays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praise ; 
They please, are pleas'd, they give to get esteem. 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 
It gives their folUes also room to rise t 
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For praise too dearly loVd, or warmlj Bougbt^ 
Enfeebles all internal strong of thought. 
And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdrj art, 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart } 
Here vanity assumes tier pert grimace, 
And trims her robes of fhze with copper lace i 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year ; 
The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws^ 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Rmbosom'd in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward methinks, and diligently slow, 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore. 
While the pent ocean rising o'er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile { 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom*d vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
Lidustrious liabits in each bosom reign. 
And industry begets a love of gam. 
Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Are here display'd. Their much-lov'd wealth imparts* 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts ; 
But view them closer, cnift and fraud appear, 
E'en hberty itself is barter'd here. 
At gold's superior charms all freedom flies, 
Tlie needy sell it, and the rich man buys j 
A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 
Hei*e wretches seek dishonourable graves. 
And calmly bent, to servitude conform, 
Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old! 
Bough, poor, content, imgovemably bold ; 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow ; 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

Fir'd at the sound, my genius spreads her wing. 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 
And brighter streams than fiEtm'd Hydaspes glide ; 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 
Sbere gentle music melts on every spray ; 
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Oreatloii*t mildest channs are f&ere combined. 
Extremes are only in the master's mind ! 
Stem o*er each bosom Reason holds her state 
With daring aims iireffiilarly great ; 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eje, 
I see the lords of haman kind pass by ; 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 
By forms uimtshion d fresh from Nature's hand. 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagin'd right, above control. 
While e*en &e peasant boasts these rights to scan 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictur'd here. 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too blest indeed, were such without alloy, 
But foster'd e'en by Freedom iDs annoy ; 
That independence Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie t 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 
All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown | 
Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell'd. 
Ferments arise, imprison'd factions roar, . 
Represt ambition struggles round her shore, 
Till over-wrought, the general system feels. 
Its motions stop, or pli^nzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst As nature's ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour, fail to sway. 
Fictitious bonds, the bondis of wealth and law, 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to thee alone. 
And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown : 
Till time may come, when, stript of all her churmt, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil'd, and poets wrote for fame^ 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 

Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kin^, or court the great ; 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire ; 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry steel; 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour's fostering sun. 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime enduroy 
I only would repress them to secure ; 
For just experience tells, in every soU, 
That those that think must govern those thai toil t 
And all that freedom's highest aims can reach, 
Is but to lay proportion'd loads on each. 
Hence, should one order disproportion'd grow 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 
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O then how blind to all that truth requires. 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 
Except when fast approaching danger warms ; 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne^ 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own, 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselres are free ; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the lawt 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam« 
Pillag'd from slaves to purchase slayes at home % 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart ; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour. 
When first ambition struck at regal power ; 
And thus polluting honour in its source, 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double forcau 
Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore, 
Her useful sons exchang'd for useless ore ? 
Seen all her triimiphs but destruction haste, 
Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste | 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stem depopulation in her train. 
And over fields where scatter'd hamlets rose^ 
In barren solitary pomp repose ? 
Have we not seen at pleasure's lordly call, 
The smiling long-frequented village fall ? 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay'd. 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 
\\'here wild Oswego spreads her swamps ai'ound. 
And Niagara stuns with thund'ring sound? 

E'en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim sti*ays 
Through tangled forests and through dangerous ways ; 
Wiiere beasts with man divided empire claiin, 
And the brown Indian marks with murd'rous aim { 
There, while above the giddy tempest ^(Sb^ 
And all around distressful yells arise, 
The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 
To stop too fearful, and too faint to go. 
Casts a long look where England's glories shine^ 
And bids blis bosom sympathise with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bUss which only centres in the mind : 
Why have I stray'd from pleasure and repose^ 
To seek a good each government bestows ? 
In every government, though terrors reign. 
Though tyrant kings, or t^^ant laws restrain, 
How snum of all that human hearts endure. 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cuta. 
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Still to ounelyes in erery place oonsign'd. 

Our own felicity we make or find : 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoj, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of steel. 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own. 
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TO SIB JOSHUA BEYNOLDS. 

Dkab Snt, — ^I can hare no expectations in an address of this Und, either 
to add to your reputation, or to establish my own. You can gain nothing 
from my admiration, as I am ignorant of that art in wliich you are said to 
excel : and I may lose much by the seTerity of your judgment, as few hare a 
juster taste in poetry than you. Setting interest therefore aside, to which I 
nerer paid much attention, I must be indulged at present in following my 
affections. TThe only dedication I ever made was to my brother, because I 
loTed him better than most other men. He is since dead. Permit me to in- 
scribe this Poem to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the rersification and mere mechanical 
parts of this attempt, I ao not pretend to inquire ; but I know you will ob- 
ject (and indeed scTcral of our best and wisest friends concur in the opinion) 
that the depopulation it deplores is no where to be seen, and the disoraers it 
laments are only to be found in the poet*s own imagination. To this I can 
scarcely make any other answer than that I sincerely belieye what I haye 
written : that I haye taken all possible pains, in my country excursions, for 
these four or fiye years past, to be certain of what I allege, and that all my 
yiews and inquiries haye led me to belieye those miseries real which I here 
attempt to display. But this is not the place to enter into an inquiry, whether 
the country be depopidating or not ; the discussion would take up much room, 
and I shomd prove myself, at best, an indifferent politician, to tire the reader 
with a long preface, when I want his unfatigued attention to a long poem. 

\xL regretting the depopulation of the country, I inveigh against the increase 
of our luxuries ; and here also I expect the shout of modem politidans 
against me. For twenty or thirty years past, it l^ts been the &shion to con- 
sider luxury as one of the greatest national advantages ; and all the wisdom 
of antiquity in that particular, as erroneous. Still, however, I must remain a 
professed ancient on that head, and continue to think those luxurirt prejudi- 
cial to states by which so many vices are introduced, and so many kingdoms 
have been undone. Indeed so much has been poured out of late on the other 
side of the question, that merely for the sake of novelty and variety, one 
would sometimes wish to be in the right. I am, 

Dear Sir, your sincere friend, and ardent admirer, 

Oliver Gk>Li)SMiTH. 

To Db. Qocdsmitr, Authob 09 THE Desbbtbd Yillaob, bt Miss Aikut, 

AFTEBWAEDS MES. BaBBAITLD. 

In vain fair Auburn weeps her desert plains | 
She moves our envy who so well complains : 
In vain had proud oppression laid hor low. 
She wears a garland on her &ded brow. 
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Now, Aubuni, now, absolre impartial Fate, 
Which if it makes thee wretched, makes thee grettk 
So unobserv'd, some humble plant may bloom. 
Till crush' d, it fills the air with sweet periume^ 
So had thy swains in ease and plenty slept, 
The poet had not simg, nor Britain wept. 
Nor let Britannia mourn her drooping bay, 
XJnhonour'd Genius, and her swift decay : 
O, patron of the poor, it cannot be. 
While one — one poet yet remains like thee. 
Nor can the Muse desert our faTour*d Isle, 
Till thou desert the Muse, and scorn her Fmilew 
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SWBBT ^tTBUSN ! loYoliest Tillage of the plain. 
Where health and plenty cheer*d the labouring swai% 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And .parting smnmer's ling*ring blooms delay'd. 
Dear lorely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when erery sport could pleas J^ 
How often hare I loit^r'd o*er thy green. 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene! 
How often have I paus'd on every charm, 
The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm. 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 
The decent church that topp'd the neighVring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whisp'ring lovers made ! 
How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train, from labour free. 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 
The young contending as the old survey*d ; 
And many a gambol n*olick'd o'er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went round i 
And still as each repeated pleasure tir'd, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 
By holding out, to tire each other down ; 
The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 
While secret laughter titter'd round the place | 
The bashful virgin's side-long looks of love, 
The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 
These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports kke these, 
With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerftil influence shed. 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled' 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn t 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thv men : 
One only master grasps the whole domtun, 
And half a tillage stints thy smUing plain | 
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No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But, chok'd with sedges, works its weedy way % 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

Ollie hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest | 

Amidst thy desert walks the kpwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with uuTaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o'ertops the mould'ring wall, 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand^ 

Par, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hast'ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth eccimiulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made t 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
Wlien once destroy'd, can neyer be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When erery rood of gi'ound maintain'd its man ; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome storoi 
Just gave what life requir'd, but gave no more : 
His l^st companions, innocence and health ; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered ; trade's unfeeling train 
■Usurp the land and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scatter'd hamleU rose. 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumb'rous pomp repose i 
And every want to luxury alUed, 
And every pang that foUy pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that ask'd but little room, 
Those healthful sports that grac'd the peaceful scenes 
Liv*d in each look, and brighten'd all the gi-ecu \ 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet AuBUKN ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 
Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin*d grounds, 
And, many a year elaps'd, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Bemembrance wakes with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wand'rings round this world of care. 
In all my griefs — and God has giv'n my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose i 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to shew my book-learn' d skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw. 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 
And, as a hare whom hoimds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he dew, 
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I still had hopes, my long yexations paat. 
Here to return ~aad die at home at last 

O blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Betreats from care, that nerer must be mine. 
How blest is he who crowns in shades like theia^ 
A Touth of labour with an age of ease ; 
Wno quits a world where strone temptations try^ 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang'rous deepi 
Nor surlj porter stands in guiltj state, 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate i 
But on he moyes to meet his latter end. 
Angels around befriending Virtue's friend ; 
Sinks to the grare with unperceiy'd decaj. 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And, all his prospects bright ning to the last; 
His heayen commences ere the world be past. 

Swoet was the sound, when oft, at ey'ning*s dosob 
Up yonder hill the yillage murmur rose ; 
There, as I pass'd with careless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came soften*d from below | 
The swain responsiye as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that low*d to meet their young i 
The noisy eeese that gabbled o'er the pool. 
The playfiu children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-doe's yoice that bay'd the whisp'ring wind* 
And the loud laugh that spoke the yacant mind; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And fill'd each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail, 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread. 
But all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 
All but yon widow'd, soUtary thing. 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring \ 
She, wretched matron, foro'd in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread^ 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom i 
She only left of all the harmless train, 
The sad historian of the pensiye plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smU'd, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shmbs the place disclose. 
The yillage preacher s modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Bemote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wish'd to change his place} 
Unskilful he to fSokwn, or seek for power. 
By doctrines fashion'd to the yarying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize^ 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
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His hoTue was known to all the yagrant train, 
He chid their wand'rings, but reliey'd their pain | 
The long remember'd beggar was his gaest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast. 
The ruin'd roendthrifl, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allow'd f 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sate by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and shew'd how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man leam'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits, or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieye the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his fSokilings lean'd to Virtue's side : 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all 1 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd, 
The reVrend champion stood. At his conti'ol, 
Despair and anguisn fled the struggling soul ; 
Ooxnfort came down the trembling wretch to raiie^ 
And his last faltering accents whi^er^d praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adom'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With steady ceal, each honest rustic ran ; 
E'en chUdren follow'd with endearing wile, 
And pluck* d his gown, to share the good man's imilfli. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth express'd, 
Their wel&re pleas'd him, and their cares distress'd | 
To them his heart, his love, his grieft were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that 1ms its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling douds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom'd rarze unprofitably gay. 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule. 
The village master taught his Uttle school 1 
A man severe he was, and stem to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers leam'd to trao0 
The day's disasters m his morning face ; 
Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited gl6« 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he \ 
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Full well the bu«y whis]^ circling round, 

ConTey'd tihe dismal tidings when he frown'd | 

Tet he was kind, or if serere in anght, 

The loye he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The Tillage all declared how much he knew, 

' T was certain he could write, and cypher too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage^ 

And e'en the story ran that he could guage : 

In arffuing too, the parson own'd his skill, 

For e en Uiough yanquish'd, he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length, and thund'ring sound, 

Amaz*d the gazing rustics rang'd around, 

And still they gaz d, and still the wonder grev. 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed is forgot 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye^ 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspir^d^ 
Where grey-beward mirth, and smiling toil retir'd, 
Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The white-washed wall, the nicely sanded floor. 
The yamish'd dock that click'd behind the door | 
The chest oontriv*d a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day i 
The pictures plao'd for ornament and use. 
The twelve good rules, the royal gune of goose g 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers and fennel gay, 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Bang*d o'er the chimney, glisten'd in a row. 

Vain transitory splendours ! could not all 
Beprieve the tott'nng mansion from its fall ! 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart | 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair, 
To sweet obHvion of his daily care ; 
Ko more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Belax his pond'rous strength, and lean to hear | 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Gareful to see the mantmis bliss go round i 
Kor the coy maid, half wiUing to be prest, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly tralni 
To me more dear, oongenial to my heart. 
One native charm, thim all the gloss of art g 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, . 
3lie soul adootf. and o^mg th«ir flnfe-bom sway t 
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lightly they frolic o*er the Tacant mind, 
UnenTy'd, unmolested, unconfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade^ 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd» 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain : 
And| e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy? 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who surrey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
Tis your^s to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and an happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore^ 
And shouting Folly haib them from her shore ; 
Hoards, e'en beyond the miser's wish abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supply'd : 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds. 
Space for his horses, equipage and hounds : 
Qlie robe that wrap his lunbs in silken sloth, 
Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their growth 1 
His seat, where sohtary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage frx>m the green : 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world suppUes. 
While thus the land adom'd for pleasure, all 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fisiIL 

As some flur female unadom'd and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights erery borrow'd charm that ^i^s supplies^ 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 
She then shines forth, soUdtous to bless. 
In all the glaring impotence of dress. 
Thus &re8 the luid by luxury betray'd, 
In nature's simplest charms at first array'd, 
But verging to decline, its splendours rise 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
While, scourged by fiimine from the smiling land. 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band \ 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save. 
The countiT blooms — a garden and a grave. 

Where tnen, ah ! where shall pover^ reside^ 
To 'scape tiie pressure of contiguous pride P 
If to some common's fenceless limits stray'd 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 
Those fenceless fields uie sons of wealth divide^ 
And e'^n the bare-worn common is deny'd. 

If to the city sped — ^What waits him there f 
To see profusion that he must not share \ 
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To aee ten thoiuand baneAil arts oombined 

To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 

To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 

Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe. 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

Here, while the proud their long-dnwn pomps display, 

There the black gibbet glooms Mside the way. 

The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign. 

Here, richly deck'd admits the gorgeous train : 

Tumultuous grandeur crowds the uazing square, 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glaro. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles ere annoy 1 

Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts ?— Ah, turn thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shiT'ring female lies. 

She once, perhaps, in Tillage plenfy blest, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn. 

Now lost to all : her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer's door, she lays her head. 

And, pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the showar. 

With neavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 

When idly first, ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Aububn, thine, the loveliest traiiiy 
Do thy fiair tribes participate her pain ? 
B*en now, perhaps, by oold and hunser led, 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread I 

Ah, no. To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts wi£h fiiinting steps they go^ 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all tliat charmed before. 
The various tenors of that horrid shore : 
Q^ose blazing suns that dart a downward ray. 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters din^ ; 
Those pois'nous fields with rank luxuriance crown'd» 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each step the stoBmger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake j 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey. 
And savage men more murd'rous still than they t 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
MingUng the ravag'd landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene. 
The cooling brook, the grassy vested green. 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 
That onlv shelter'd thefts of harmless love. 

Qood heaven ! what sorrows gloom'd that parting day 
That oall'd them from their native walks away ; 
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When the poor exiles, eyeiy pleasure past, 

Hung round the bowers^ and fondly look'd their last^ 

And took a long farewell, and wish d in yain 

For scats like these beyond the western main i 

And shudd'ring still to face the distant deep, 

Betum'd and wept, and still return*d to weep. 

The good old sire, the first prepar*d to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others' woe | 

But for himself in conscious virtue brave, 

He onlj wish'd for worlds beyond the grave* 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in ber tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover's for her father's arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes 

And bless'd the cot where every pleasure rose ; 

And kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 

And clasp'd them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 

In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O luxury ! thou curst by heaven's decree, 
How ill exchang'd are things like these for thee I 
How do thy potions with insidious joy. 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy : 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a florid vigour not meir own. 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 
Till sapp'd their strength, and every part imsoun^ 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

£*en now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction done ; 
E'en now, methinks, as pond'ring here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the hind. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the 8ail» 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale. 
Downward they move, a melancholy badid. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care. 
And kind connubial tenderness, are there ; 
And piety with wishes plac'd above. 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 
And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 
Unfit in these degenerate times of sliame. 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame } ^ 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decry'd, 
Hy shame in crowds, my soUtary pride. 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe. 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me Mt 
Thou guide, bv which the nobler arts excel. 
Thou nurse 01 every virtue, faro thee well. 
Farewell, and O ! where'er thy voice be try'd, 
On Tomo't clifis, or Pambamarca's side, 
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Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 
Or winter wraps tne polar world in snow, 
Btill let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Bedress the rigours of th* inclement clime ; 
Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain i 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him, that states of native strength po:>sest, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest ; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour'd mole away ; 
While self-dependent power can time defy. 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 



THE aiFT. 

TO IRIS, IK BOW-STREET, COVENTGABDHI. 

Sir, cruel Iris, pretty rake. 

Dear mercenary beauty, 
Wliat annual offering shaU I mak« 

Expressive of my duty. 
My heart, a victim to thine eyes, 

Should I at once deliver. 
Say, would the angry fair-one prize 

The gift, who slights the giver? 
A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy. 

My rivals give — ^and let *em. 
If gems, or gold, impart a joy, 

1*11 give them— when I get 'em. 
I '11 give— but not the full-blown rose, 

Or rose-bud more in fashion : 
Such short-liVd ofiTrings but disclose 

A transitory passion. 
I '11 give thee something yet impaid, 

Not less sincere, than civil ; 
I '11 give thee— ah ! too charming maidf 

I'll give thee— to the deviL 



EPITAPH ON DB. PARNELL. 

This tomb inscriVd to gentle Paenell's name, 

May speak our gratitude, but not his fame. 

What heart but feels his sweetly moral lay, 

That leads to truth through pleasure's flowery way: 

Celestial themes confess'd his tuneful aid ; 

And heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid. 

Needless to him the tribute we bestow, 

The transitory breath of fame below : 

More lasting rapture from his works shall risn 

While converts thank their poet in the skies. 
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BPILOaUB 

fO T&fi COMEDY OF THE llStEBS. 

WniT? fire long acts— and all to make us wiser ? 

Our authoress sure has wanted an adriser. 

Had she consulted me, slie should hare made 

Her moral play a speaking Qiasquerade ; 

%Varm*d up each bustling scene, and in her ragd 

Have emptied all the green-room on the stage. 

My life on't, tliis had kept her play from sinking \ 

Haye pleas'd our eyes, and sar'd the pain of thinking. 

Well, since she thus lias slicwn her want of skill, 

What if I giTc a masquerade ? — I wilL 

But how ? ay, there's the rub ! [ /;at»iiiy] — IVe got my eu0 1 

TIio world's a masquerade ! tlie masquers, you, you, you. 

[7b Boxt9, Pit, and Gallerf, 
Lud ! what a group the motley scene discloses ! 
False wits, false wives, false Tirgins, and false spouses I 
Statesmen with bridles on ; and close beside 'em, 
Patriots in party-colour'd suits tliat ride 'em. 
There Hebes, tum'd of fifty, tnr once more 
To raise a flame in Cupids of threescore. 
These in their turn, witli appetites as keen. 
Deserting fifty, fasten on fifteen. 
Miss, not yet fuU fift;ccii, with fire uncommon, 
Flin^ down her sampler, and takes up the woman | 
Tlie little urchin smiles, and spreads her lure. 
And tries to kill, ere she *s got power to cure ; 
Thus 'tis with all — their chief and constant car© 
Is to seem every thing^but what they arc. 
Yon broad, bold, angry spark, I fix my eye on, 
Who seems t^ have robb'd his vizor from the lion ; 
Who frowns, and talks, and swears, with round parade, 
Looking as who should say, dam'me ! who 's afraid ? [MimUMn^^ 
Strip but this vizor off, and sure I am 
Tou 'U find his lionship a very lamb. 
Ton politician, famous in deliate, 
Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, bestrides the state { 
Yet, when he deigns his real shape t' assume^ 
Be turiti old woman, and bestrides a broom. 
Yon patriot, too, who presses oh your sight. 
And seems to every gazer, all in white, 
If with a bribe his candour you attack, 
He bows, turns round, and whip— the man in blaokl 
Yon critic, too — but whither do I run ? 
If I proceed, our bard will be undone ! 
Well then a truce, since she requests it too : 
Do you spare her, and I 'U for once spare you* 



jio kPILOGUR. 

EPILOGUE, 

8P0CE9 BT KBS. BULELBT AVD MI88 CITLBT. 

Enttr Mb8. Bitlklbt, vaho curities very low at begirmbig to speak. Then enter 
Miss Catlet, who ttandsfuU before her, and curitiei to the Judieuctm 
Mrs. BcTL. Hold, Ma'am, your pardon. What 's your business here t 
Miss Cat. The Epilogue. 
Mrs. BvL. The Epilogue ? 

Miss Oat. Yes, the Epilogue, mj dear • 

Mrs. BuL. Sure you mistake. Ma'am. The Epilogue / bring it 
Miss Oat. Excuse me, Ma'am. The Author bid me sing it 

EECITATIVE. 

Ye beaux and belles, that form this splendid ring, 

Suspend your conyersation while I sing. 
Mrs. BVJD. Why sure tlie girl 's beside herself; an Epilogue of singiogi 

A hopeful end indeed to such a blest beginning. 

Bosides, a singer in a comic set ! 

Excuse me. Ma'am, Ilcnow the etiquette. 
Miss Oat. What if we leare it to the House ? 
Mr*. BuL. The House I—Agreed. 
Miss Oat. Agreed. 
Mrs. Buih And she whose party 's largest shall proceed. 

And first I hope you 'U readily agree 

I 've all the critics and the wits for me. 

They, I am sure, will answer my commands t 

Ye candid judging few, hold up your hands. 

What, no return ? I find too late, I fear, 

That modem judges seldom enter hero. 
Miss Cat. I'm for a different set. — Old men, whoso trade it 

Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies. 

BECXTATIVE. 

Who mump their passion, and who, grimly smiling, 
Still thus address the fair with Toice begullipg. 

AIB. — COTILLON. 

Turn, my fairest, turn, if eyer 

Strephon caught thy rarish'd eye. 
Pity take on your swain so clerer, 
Who without your aid must die- 
Yes, I shall die, hu, hu, hu, hu, 
Yes, I must die, ho, ho, ho, ho. 

Da Capo. 
Mrs. BuL, Let all the old pay homage to your merit : 

G-ire me the young, the gay, the men of spirit. 
Ye travell'd tribe, ye maccaroni train. 
Of French firiseurs, and nosegays, justly rain, 
Who take a trip to Paris once a year 
To dress, and look like awkward Erenchmen here, 
Lend me your hands.— ^ fatal news to tell. 
Their hands ore only lent to the Heinelle. 
Miss Cat. Ay, take your trayellers, travellers indeed ! 

G-ive me my bonny Scot, that travels from the Tweed. 
Where ore the cheels ? Ah ! Ah, I well discern 
The smiling looks of each bewitching baime. 
A bonny young lad is my Jockey, 
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AIB. 

1*11 slug to amus* you by night and by aa^,- 
And be unco' merry when you are but gay ; 
When you with your bagpipes are ready to pLay, 
My voice shall be ready to carol away 

With Sandy, and Sawney, and Jockey. 

With Sawney, and Jarvie, and Jockey. . 
Mrs. BcTL. Ye Gl^amesters, who so eager in pursuit, 

Make but of all your fortune one va Tgute : 

Ye Jockey tribe whose stock of words are few, 

•* I hold the odds. — Done, done, with you, with you.* 

Ye barristers so fluent with grimace, 

•* M^ Lord, — ^your Lordship misconceives the case.** 

Doc1;ors, who cough and answer every misfortuner, 

I wish I *d been (»ll'd in a litUe sooner. 

Assist my cause with hands and voices hearty, 

Come end the contest here, and aid my party, 

AIE.— BALEINAMONY. 

Miss Cat. Ye brave Irish lads, hark away to the crack, 
Assist me, I pray, in this woful attack ; 
For sure I don't wrong you, you seldom are slack, . 
When the ladies are calling, to blush, and hang back. 
For you 're always polite and attentive, 
Still to amuse us inventive. 
And death is your only preventive. 
Your hands and your voices for me. 
Mm. Bul. Well, Madam, what if, after all this sparring, 

We both agree, like friends, to end our jarring? 
Miss Cat. And that our friendship may remain unbroken, 

What if we leave th0 Epilogue unspoken f 
^rrs. Bfl. Agreed. 
Miss Cat. Agreed. 
Mrs. BuL. A^ now with late repentance, 

XJn-epilogued the Poet waits his sentence. 

Condemn the stubborn fool who can't submit 

To thrive by flattery, though he starves by wit ^Eseuni. 



»' AN EPILOGUE, 

IKTSKDBO 70B MBS. BULKLBT. 

TnEBB is a place, so Ai'iosto sings, 

A treasury for lost and missing things : 

Lost human wits have places mere assign'd them, 

And they, who lose their senses, there may find theni. 

But where 's this place, this storehouse of the ago 9 

The Moon, says he :— but I affirm, the Stage i 

At least in many things, I think, I see 

His lunar, and our mimic world agree. 

Both shine at night, for but at Foote's alono, 

We scalfce exhibit till the sun goes down. 

Both prone to change, no settled limits dXf 

And sure Uio fdlks of both are |ilnfktioi(. 

flit in this parallel my best ppeteiioii i^, 
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To this strange spot, rakes, macaronies, cits, 
Come tlupongftig to collect their scattei^d wiU. 
The gay coquette, who ogles all the daj, 
Comes here at night, and goes a prude away. 
Hither Uie affected citj dune adrancing, 
Who sighs for operas, and doats on dancings 
Taught bj our art her ridicule to pause on. 
Quits the Baliet, and calls for Nancy Dawson. 
The Gamester too, whose wits all high or low, 
Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw, 
Comes here to samnter, haring made his bets. 
Finds his lost senses out, and pays his debts. 
The Mohawk too— with an^ phrases stor'd. 
As " Dam'me, Sir," and " Bur, I wear a sword ; •• 
Here lesson'd for a while, and honce retreating, 
6oe8 out, affronts his man, and takes a beating. 
Ifere come the sons of scandal and of news. 
But find no sense — for they had none to lose. 
Of all the tribe here wanting an adriser. 
Our Author's the least likely to grow wiser { 
Has he not seen how you your farour place, 
On sentimental Queens and Lords in lace ? 
Wkhout a star, a coronet or earter, 
How can the piece expect or nope for quarter f 
Ko high-life scenes, no sentiment :-*the creature 
Still stoops amoiig the low to copy nature. 
Yes, he 's far gone :~and yet some pity fix, ' 
The English laws forbid to punish lunatics.* 



THE HAUNCH OF VENISON. 

▲ POBTIOAL SPISTLB TO LORD CLAltS. 

Thanks, my lord, for your venison, for finer or fatter 

Kerer rang'd in a forest, or smok'd in a platter : 

The haunch was a pictiu« for painters to study, 

Tlie fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy ; 

Though n 1^ stomach was sliarp, I could scarce help regretting 

To spoil such a delicate picture by eating ; 

1 had thoughts, in mjr chambers, to place it in view. 

To be shewn to my friends as a pi^ce of yirtii ; 

As in some Irish houses, where things are so so. 

One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show : 

But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in, 

They'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fiy*d in. 

But hold — ^lot me pause — don 1 1 hear you pronounce, 

Tliis tale of tlie bacon's a damnable bounce { 

"Well, suppose it a bounce— iurj a poet may try, 

By a bounce now and then, to get courage to ny. 
But my lord, it's no bounce : I protest in my tnr 

It's a truth and your lordship mar ask Mr. Bum.f 

To go on with my tale — m I gaz'a on the lu^un^])} 

I thought of a friend that was. trusty and staunch, 
•Tills Epilogue wm given in MS. by Dr. Goldsmith to Dr. P^rsy /UU Bialise ef 
proinore) : but for what ^owedjr it ¥•• to(9»4««l i« ao( remembered, 
ti^oril euro's ue|>Ueir. 
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So I eat it, and sent it to Beynolds undrest, 

To paint it, or eat it, just as he lik'd best. 

Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose t ^ 

'Twas a neck and a breast that might riral Monroo*8 1 

But in parting with these I was puzzled again, 

With the how, and the who, and the where, and the vheiu 

There's H— d, and C— y, and H— rth, and H— iT. 

I think they lore venison — I know they lore beef. 

There's my countryman Higgins — ph ! let him alon#| 

For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 

But hang it^to poets who seldom can eat, 

Your very good mutton's a very good treat ; 

Such dainties to them their health it might hurt. 

It's like sending Uiem ruffles, when wanting a sliirt 

While thus I debated, in reverie center'd. 

An acquaintance, a friend as he call'd himself, enter'd | 

An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he, 

And he smil'd as he look'd at the venison and me. 

" What have we gotliere ? — ^Wliy this is good eating ! 

Your own, I suppose — or is it in waiting ?" 

•* Why whose should it be ?" cried I with a flounce ; 

** I get tlicso things often" — but that was a bounce : 

"Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the natio% 

Are pleased to be kind— but I hate ostentation." 
" If tl^t be the case then," cried he, very gay, 

•* Fm glad I have tf^en this house in my way. 

To-morrow you take a poor dinner with mo ; 

J^o words — ^1 insist on't— precisely at thret ; 

We'll have Johnson, and Burke, all tlie wits wiU be th^wj 

My acquaintance is slight, or I'd ask my lord Clare. 

And, now tliat I think on't, as I am a sinner ! 

We wanted this venison to make out a dinner, 
. What say you — ^a pasty, it shall and it must. 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 
Here, porter — this venison with me to Mile-end ; 
No stiiTing — ^I beg — ^my dear friend — ^my dear friend!* 
Thus snatching his hat he brush'd off like the wind, 
And tlie porter and eatables foUow'd behind. 

Left alone to reflect, having emptied my sliolf. 
And "nobody with me at sea but myself;"* 
Tho' I oould not help thinking my gentleman hasty, 
Yet Johnson, and. Burke, and a good venison pasty, 
Were thinffs that I never dislik'd in my life, 
Tho* clogg d with a ooioomb, and Kitty hii wife. 
Bo next lav in due splendour to make my approach, 
X drove to nb door in my own haokxiey-ooach* 

When oome to the place where we all were to dine, 
(A chair-lumber'd closet just twelve feet by nine :) 
My ficiend bade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb^ 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come \ 
" For I knew it," he cried, ** botli eternally fail, 
Tho ono with his speeches, and t'other with Thrale ; 

;• 8oe the letters that passed between his Boyal Highness Honry, Duke of CuniLerisni 
■nd Lady Grosveuor^l^mo., I7\i\f, 
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But no matter, I'll Tiwrant we'll make up the party 
With two full as clerer, and ten times as hearty. 
The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 
They're both of them meny, and authors like jon ; 
The one writes the Snarler, the other the Scourge ; 
Some -think he writes Cinna — he owns to Panurge." 
While thus he describ'd them by trade and by name^ 
They enter'd, and dinner was serred as they came. 

At the top a fried lirer and bacon were seen, 
At the bottom was tripe, in a swinging tureen ; 
At the sides there was spinach and pudding made hot| 
In the middle a place where the pasty— was not 
Now, my brd, as for tripe it's my utter aversion, 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian, 
So there I sat stuck, like a horse in a pound, 
While the bacon and lirer went merrily roimd ; 

But what Ycx'd me most was that d ^'d Scottish rogu0, 

With his long-winded speeches, his smiles and his broguo^ 

And, ** Modtun," quoth he, *' may this bit be my poisou. 

A prettier dinner I never set eyes on ; 

Pray a slice of your liver, tho* may I be curst, 

But I've eat of your tripe, till I'm ready to burst.** 

" The tripe," quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheeky 

* I could dine on this tripe seven days in a week ; 

I like these here dinners so pretty and email ; 

But your friend, there, the doctor, eats nothing at alL"- 

" O — ho r'.quoth my friend, " he'll come on in a trici^ 

He's keeping a comer for something that's nice : 

There's a pasty" — " A pasty !'* repeated the Jew ; 

•*I don't care, if I keep a comer for *t too." 

•* Wliat the de'el, mon, a pasty I" re-echo'd the Scot| 

« Tho' splittmg, I'll still keep a comer for that" 

** We'll all keep a comer," the lady cried out ; 

" We'll all keep a comer," wasecho'd about. 

While thus we resolv'd, and the pasty delay'd, 

With looks that quite petrified, enter'd the maid % 

A visage so sad and so pale witli affright, 

Wak'd Priam in drawing his curtains by night 

But we quickly found out, for who could mistake herf 

That she came with some terrible news from the bokof : 

And so it fell out, for that negligent sbyen 

Had shut out the pasty on shutting his oven* 

Sad Philomel thus— but let similies drop — 

And now that I think on't, the story may stop. 

To be plain my good brd, it's but labour misplac'd. 

To send such good venes to one of your taste ; 

You've got an odd something — a kind of discerning, 

A relish— ft taste— sicken'd over by learning ; 

At least, i^s your temper, as very w^ known. 

That you think very saghtly of all that's your ownt 

80, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss, 

^PH nub^ nal^e H fnistake, ^^ tlmik ^^^ of ihll» 



frROM THE OKATORIO OF THE CAPTIVITY. 

The wretch condemn'd with life to parti 

Still, still on hope relies ; 
And er'ry pang that rends the heart, 

Bids expectation rise. 
Hope, like the glimmVing taper's light, 

Adorns and cheers the way j 
And still, as darker grows the night, 

Emits a brighter raj. 

SONG. 
O l^rEMOET ! thou fond deceiver, 

Still hnportunate and rain, 
To former joys recurring ever, 

And turning all the past to pain j 
Tliou, hke the world, the opprcst op]5re8sing^ 

Tby smiles increase the wretcli's woe | 
And he who wants each other blessing, 

In thee must ever find a foe. 



THE CLOWN'S REPLY. 
JtonN Teot was dcsir'd by two witty peers, 
To tell them the reason why asses had cars ; 
*' An't please you," quoth John, " I 'm not given to lot lew, 
Nor dare I pretend to know more than my betters : . 
Howe'er irom tliis time I shall ne'er see yoiur graces, 
As I hope ^ be sav'd ! without thinking on asses." 

EPITAPH ON EDWARD PURDON .• 
Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 

Who long was a bookseller's hack : 
He led such a damnable life in this world, — 

I don't think he'll wish to come back. 

AN ELEaY ON THE GLORY OF HER SEX, 
MRS. MARY BLAIZE. 
Good people aU, with one accord, 

Lament for Madam Blaize, ' ' 

Who never wanted a good word— 

From those who spoke her praiseii 
The needy seldom pass'd her door, 

And always foimd her kind ; 
She freely lent to all the poor,— 
Who left a pledge behind. 
* This gentlcinan was educated at Trinity College, Dublio; but having wasted IliS 
jtatrimony. he enlisted «s a foot soldier. Growing Ured of that einployuient, he obtiUned 
fiisdihcliarge, audbecan*e a scribbler in the uewspapers. He trautilated Voltaire^s 

UlMillXAL''ft. 
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She strore the neighbourhood to please, 

With manners wondrous winning { 
And never follow*d wicked ways,^ 

Unless when she was sinning. 
At church, in silks and satins new, 

With hoop of monstrous size ; 
She never slumbered in her pew,-* 

But when she shut her eyes. 
Her love was sought I do aver, 

By twenty beaux and more ; 
The king himself has follow' d her,— 

When she has walk*d before. 
But now her wealth and fiuery fled. 

Her hangers-on cut short all ; 
The doctoi*3 found, when she was dead,— 

Her last disorder mortal. 
Let us lament in sorrow sore, 

For Kent-street well may say, 
That had she liv*d a twelvemonth more,— 

She had not died to-day. 



^^^s^>^^^^^**^>^^^^^^^^^mf 



RETALIATION: A POEM. 

[Dr Ooldstmitli and some of his friends occftslonally- dined at the St. James'a Coffee- 
house. — One dav it was proposed to irrite epitaphs on him. His country, dialect, and 
person, furnished subjncts of tritticism. lie was called on for Rbtalution, and at ihoir 
next meeting produced the following poem.] 

Of old, when Scarron his companions invited 

Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was united \ 

If our * landlord supplies us with beef, and with fish, 

Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best dish : 

Our t Dean shall be venison, just fresh from the plains ; 

Our X Burke shall be tongue with the garnish of brains : 

Our § Will shall be wild fowl, of exceUent flavour, 

And II Dick with his pepper shall heighten the savour : 

Our lir Cumberland's sweet-bread its place shall obtain, 

And ** Douglas is pudding, substantial and plain : 

Our ft QtuTick *s a sallad ; for in him we see 

Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree : 

To make out the dinner, full certain I am. 

That XX Bidge is anchovy, and §§ Reynolds is lamb ; 

* The master of the St James's coffee-honse, where the Doctor, and the friends be bat 
eharacterised in his poem, occasionally dined. 

t Doctor Bernard, dean of Derry-, in Ireland. % The Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 

8 Mr. William Burke, late secretary to General Conway, and member for Bedwin, 

If Mr. Richard Burke, collector of Grenada. 

V Mr. Richard Cumberland, author of the West Indian, Fashionable Lover, the Brothers, 
ana various other productions. [After this note was written, of ** Calvary, or the Death cl 
Christ"] 

** Dr. Douglas, canon of Windsor (afterwards Bishop of Salisbury), an Ingenions Scotch 
gentleman, who no less distingnished himself as a citizen of the world, than a sound critie, 
In detecting several literary mistakes (or rather forgeries) of his counU7men : particularly 
I<ander on Milton, and Bower's History of tlie Popes. 

tt David Oarriek, Esq. Xt Counsellor fohn Ridge, a gentleman belonging to the Irhih bar. 

B Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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That * Hickoy.'s ft c»pon, and by the same rule, 

Hagnanipious Goldsmith, a gooseberry fooL 

At a dumer so yarious, at such a repast, 

Who 'd not be a glutton, and stick to the last P 

Here waiter, more wine, let me sit while I 'm able, 

Till all my companions sink imder the table ; 

Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head. 

Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 
Here lies the good f Dean, re-united to eartli. 

Who miz'd reason witii pleasure, and wisdom with mirth j 

If he had any faults he has left us in doubt, 

At least, in six weeks I cou*d not find 'em out ; 

Tet some have declared, and it can't be denied 'em. 

That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide 'em. 
Here lies our good f Edmund, whose genius was such, 

We scdrcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 
• Who, bom for the unirerse, narrow'd his mind. 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 

Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 

To persuade J Tommy Townshcnd to leAd him a rote ; 

Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on reOning, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining 1 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 

For a patriot, too cool ; for a drudge, disobedient 1 

And too fond of the rights to pursue the eapediettt. 

In shcrt, 'twas his fate, unemplov'd, or in place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 
Here lies honest § William, whose heart was a mint. 

While the owner ne'er knew half the good tliat was in 't| 

The pupil of impulse, it forc'd him along. 

His conduct still right, with his argument wrong; 

Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam. 

The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drore homo ; 

Would you ask for his merits ? alas ! he had none ; 

What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his own. 

Here lies honest Bichard, whose fate I must sigh at i 
Alas ! that such frolic should now be so quiet ! 
What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim ! 
I Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb ! 
Now wrangling a^d grumbling to keep up the ball ! . 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all ! 
In short, so provoking a aevil was Dick, 
That we wish'd him full ten times a day at Old Nick s 
But missing his mirth and agreeable vem. 
As often we wish'd to have Dick back again. 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 

• An eminent attorney, t Vide page 138. % Mr. T. Townsend, member for Wliltehnreh. 

S > )d« piige 138. I Mr. Richard Burke, vide pagei88« This gentleman having Klishtly 
fhirtured uiie oi his arms and legs, at different times, the Doctor has rallied him on Uiom 
icvideuts, as a f^ind of retributive Justice for brealting his Jests npop 9M>^r people. 
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His gallants are all faultless, his women dime, 
And coinedy wonders at being so fine ; 
Like a tragedj-queen he has diien'd her out, 
Or rather, like tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools hare their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of rirtues and feelings, that folly grows proud, 
And coxcombs alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught. 
Or, wherefore his characters thus without fault P 
Say, was it that rainly directing his view 
To find out men's rirtues, and finding them few. 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 
He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself? 

Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax, 
Tlie scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks : 
Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines ; 
When satire and censure encircled his Chrone, 
1 fear*d for your safety, I fear'd for my own ; 
But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 
Our * Dodds shall be pious, our f Kenricks shall lectore t 
X Macpherson write bombast, and call it a style. 
Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile ; 
New Landers and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over, 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark. 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the dark. 

Here lies David G-arrick, describe me who can. 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man ; 
As an actor, confess'd without rival to shine : 
As a wit, if not first in the very first line : 
Yet, with talent like these, and an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 
And beplaster'd with rouge his own natural red. 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
*Twas only that, when he was off, he was actmg. 
With no reason on earth to %o out of his way, 
He tum*d and he varied full ten times a day : 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own: by foiessing and trick : 
He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack. 
For be knew when he pleas'd he could whistle them back. 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow'd what came, 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame ; 
Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 
Who pepper'd the highest, was surest to please. 
But let us be candid, and speak out our mind, 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

. • The R(^v. Pr. Dodd. 

f Dr. Koiirlok, who read leetares at the Devil Tavern, under the title of "The Scho^ of 
gbftkertpeare.** 

X .Tanies Macpherson, Esq , who, from the mere force of his style, wrote down the flnl 
poet of all antl<iuity. 
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Te Kenricks, ye • Kellys, ind fWoodfalls so grate, 
"What a commerce was yours, "while you got and you gtire ? 
How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you rais'd, 
While he was be-Boscius'd, and you were beprais'd ; 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies, 

~ • To act as an angel and mix with thie skies; ^ 

Those poets, who owe their best fame to hii likill, 

Shall still be his flatterers, go wliere he will, 

Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with loTO^ 

And Bcaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. J 

Here Hickcy reclines, a most blunt pleasant creature. 

And slander itself must allow him good nature j 

He cherish'd his friend, and he relished a bumper ; 

Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper \ 

Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser : 

I answer No, no, for he always was wiser. 

Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat ? 

His very worst foe can't accuse him of that. 

Perhaps he confided in men as they go. 

And so was too foolishly honest ? Ah no ! 

Then what was his failing ? come tell it, and bum ye» 

He was, could he help it ? a special attorney. 

Here Eeynolds is laid, and to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind ; 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland | 
Still bom to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our uces, his manners our heart : 

* Mr. Hugh Kelly, author of False Delicacy, Word to the Wise, Clementina, School fot 
Wives, Ac., &c. 

t Mr. William Woodfall, printer of the Morning Chronicle. 

X Tlie following poems by Mr. Garriclc, may in«8ome measure account for tlie severity 
•xerciied hy Dr Goldsmith, in respect to that gentleman. 

JUPITER AXD MERCURY, A Fiblb. 

ftaas BermeB, says Jove vho with Nectar was mellow, 

Go, fetch me some clay— I will make an oddfeUowl 

Uiglit and wrong ahall be jumbled,— much gold at d some dro8B| 

Without cause be he pleas'd, without cause be he croKS ; 

Be sure, as I work to throw in contradictions, 

A great love of truth, yet a mind tumM to fictions ; 

Now mix these ingredients, which, warm'd in the baking, 

Tum'd to learning and gaming, religion and raking. 

With the love of a wench, let his wri tings be cliaNte ; 

Tip his tongue with strange matter, liis pen with fine taste; 

That the rake and the poet o'er all may prevail, 

Set fire to the head, and set fire to the uil ; 

For the joy of each sex, on the world Fil bestow it. 

Tills icholar, rake, Christian, dupe, gamester, and poet f 

Though a mixture so odd, he shall merit great faniPf 

And among brotlier mortals— be Goldsmith his name ; 

When on earth this strange meteor no more shall appear. 

You Herme», shall fetch him— to make us sport liere* 

On Dr, Goidamith^t CharacterisUcal Coohry* 
▲ jsu d'sspkit. 

Ai« these the choice dislies the Doctor has sent as f 
Is this the great poet whose works so content usf 
This Goldsmith's fine feast, who has written fine books t 
Heaven sends us good nuat, but the DevU. tends cooks. 
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To ooxoombs averse, yet most cirilly steering, 
"Wheii they judged wiUiout skill, he was still hard of hearing t 
When they talk*d of their Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff, 
Ho shifted his * trumpet, and only took snu£ 

POSTSCRIPT. 
(After Ihe fonrlh edition of tliis Poem wu printed, the pnblfsher reeeWed tke foUcwii^ 
•fitUpb on Mr. Whltefoord,t from a friend of the late Doctor Qoldsmith.] 

HERB Whitefoord reclines, and deny it who can, 
Though he merrily liT*d, he is now a % gn^e man t 
Rare compound of oddity, frolic and fun ! 
Who relisn'd a joke, and rcjoic'd in a pun ; 
Whose temper was generous, open, sincere ; 
A stranger to flattery, a stranger to fear ; 
Who scattered around wit and humour at will ; 
Whose daily bon» mots half a column might fill : 
A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free| 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he. 

Wliat pity, alas ! that so lib'ral a mind 
Should BO long be to newspaper essays confiiiM ! 
Who perliaps to the summit of science couKl soar, 
Yet content ** if the table he set in a roar j*' 
Whose talents to fill any station were fit. 
Yet happy if Woodfall § confessed him a wit 
Ye newspaper witlings ! ye pert scribbling folks! 
Who copied his squibs, and re-echo' d his jokes j 
Ye tame imitators, ye serrile herd, come. 
Still follow your master and visit his tomb : 
To deck it, bring with you festoons of the rine, 
And copious libations bestow on his shrine ; 
Then strew all around it (you can do no less) 
II Cro98-reading9y thip-newt^ and mistakes qf the prets. 

Merry Whitefoord, farewell ! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour, I had almost said wit : 
This debt to thy memory I cannot refuse, 
'*Thoa best himiour'd man with the worst humoured Aliue.* 



SONO: 

nrTBKDXD TO HATE BEEN BVJSa IN THE COMEDY OJ "SHB BTOOW TO OOKQITEB."^ 

An me ! when shall I marry me P 

LoTers are plenty j but fail to relicTe me. 
He, fond youth, that could carry me. 

Offers to lore, but means to deceive me. 

* Sir JoBhaa Rejmolds wu so remarkably deaf, as to be under the necessity of using aa 
ear trumpet In company. 

t Mr. Caleb Whit«fooid. anthor of many humorous essays. 

% Mr. W. was so notorious a punster, that Doctor Ooldsmith used to say it was impossible 
to keep him company without l>eing infected with tlie itch of punning. 



8 Mr. II. 8. Woodfail, printer of the Pubiie Advertiser. 
I ^. .„...,.... ,„ ,_.... 



Mr. Whitefoord has frequently indulged the town with humorons pieces under those 
titien in the Public AdvertiHer. 

5 Sir, I send you a small production of the late Dr. Goltlsmith, which has never been pub- 
lished, and which migiit, perliaps have been totally lest, had I not secured it. lie intended 
It as a song in tlie charnctcr of Miss Hsrdcastie. in his admirable comedy of" She Stoops to 
Cvnquer*," but it was left out, as Mrs. BullLley. who played the part, did not sing. Ue tmass 
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But I wQl rally and combat the ruiner ; 

Not a look, nor a smile shall mj passion disco)fei\ 
She that gives all to the false one pursuing her, 

Makes but a penitent, and loses a lover. 

PROLOaUE TO ZOBEIDE-A TRAGEDY. 
Iv these bold times, when Learning's sons explore 
The distant climates, and the savage shore ; 
When wise ofironomert to India steer, 
And quit for Yenus many a brighter here ; 
While botanishf all cold to smiles and dimpling^ 
Forsake the &ir, and patiently— go simpling, 
Our bard into the general spirit enters. 
And fits his little frigate for adventures. 
With Scythian stores, and trinkets deeply laden, 
He this way steers his course, in hopes of trading-^ 
Yet' ere he lands, he *8 order'd me before 
To make an observation on the shore. 
Whe^ are we driven ? our reckoning sure is lost ! 
This seems a rocky and a dangerous coast. 
liOrd, what a sultry climate am I under! 

Yon ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thunder: [Upper yalUrif^ 
There mangroves spread, and larger than I *ve seen 'em — [Pit. 
Here trees of stately size — and billing turtles in 'em — [Balconies, 
Here ill-conditioned oranges abound — [Stage. 

And apples, bitter apples, strew the ground : [Toiting them. 
The inhabitants are cannibals, I fear : 
I heard a hissing— there are serpents here ! 
O, there the people are — ^bestkeep my distance ; 
Our Captain (gentle natives) craves assistance ; 
Our ship 's well stor'd— in yonder creek we've laid hop, 
His honour is no mercenary trader. 
This is his first adventure, lend him 'aid. 

And we may chance to drive a thriving trade. ^. 

His eoods, he hopes, are prime, and brought from fcr» 
Equidly fit for gallaxitry and war. 

What, no reply to pi-omises so ample? > 

I 'd best step back— and order up a sample* 



EPILOGUE SPOKEN BY MR. LEE LEWIS, 

nr THE CHABACTEB 09 UABLEQUIV, AT HIS BENEFIT. 

HocD I Prompter, hold ! a word before your nonsen»e ; 
I 'd speak a word or two, to ease my conscience. 
My pride forbids it ever should be said, 
My heeu eclips'd the honours of my head ; 

It himwlf In private companies very agreeably. The tune Is a pretty Irish air, called " Tha 
Ilumoura of Balaniagafry/' to which he told me, he found it very diffleult to adapt «ror>:s; 
but he has succeeded very happily in these feir lines. As I could sing the tune, and was 
fond of tliem, he was so good as to give me them about a year ago, Just as 1 was leaving 
London, and bidding him adien for tliat Reason, little apprehending that it was a last faro* 
well. I preserve this little relic, in bis own hand-writing, with an affectionate care. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

Jaubs Boswvlu 
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Tliat I found humour in a piebald vest, 

Or ever thought that jumping was a jest. \Take9 off hit mcuk$ 

Whence, and what art thou, yisionary bu*th r 

Kature disowns, and reason scorns thy mirth, 

In thy black aspect eyery passion sleeps, 

Tlie joy that dunples, and the woe that weeps. 

How hast thou fill'd the scene with all thy broody 

Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursu'd ! 

Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses, 

Whose only plot it is to break our noses ; 

Whilst from oelow the trap-door DtBmotu rlso^ 

And from above the dangling deities ; .' 

And shall I mix in this unhailow'd crew P 

May rosin'd lightning blast me if I do ! 

No — I will act, I '11 vindicate the stage : 

Shakspeare himself shall feel my tragic rage. 

Off! off! rile trappings ! a new passion reigns ! 

The madd'ning monarch revels in my veins. 

Oh ! for a Richard's voice to catch the theme • 

Q-ive me another horse ! bind up my wounds !— -sofWtims Imt 

a dream. 
Aye, 'twas but a dream, for now there *s no rotreatingi 
If I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating. 
*Twas thus that iEsop's stag, a creature blameless, 
Tet something vain, Uke one that shall be namelesif 
Once on the margin of a fountain stood, 
And cavill'd at liis image in the flood. 
" The deuce confound," he cries, " these drumstick shonki^ 
They never have my gratitude nor thanks ; 
Tliey're perfectly disgraceful! strike me dead! ' 

But for a head, yes, yes, I have a head. 
How piercing is that eye ! how sleek that brow! 
My horns!— I'm told horns are the fashion now*** 
WTiile thus he spoke, astonish'd to his view, 
Near, and more near, the hounds and huntsmen drew t 
Hoicks : hark forward ! came thund'ring from behind, 
He bounds aloft, outstrips the fleeting wind : 
He quits the woods, and tries the beaten ways j 
He starts, he pants, he takes the circling mazd. 
At length his silly head, so priz'd before, 
Is taught his former foUy to deplore ; 
Whilst his strong limbs conspire to set him freo> 
And at one bound he saves himself, like me. 

^Taking a Jump through tht siage-ddOf^ 



■^ ^ THE LOaiCIANS REFUTED. 

IN IMITATION OF DEAN SWIIT. 

Ix)GiCiANS have but ill defin'd 
As rational the human mind ; 
Reason, they say, belongs to man. 
But let them prove it if they can. 
Wise Aristotle and Smiglesius, 
By ratiocinations specious. 
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Hare stroTe to prove witli great precision, 
With definition and division, 
Homo est ratione prediium ; 
But for my soul I cannot credit *em. 
And must in spite of them maintain, 
That man and all his ways ai*e vain ; 
And that this boasted lord of nature 
Is both a weak and erring creature, 
Tliat instinct is a surer guide, 
Q^han reason, boasting mortals' pride ; 
And that brute beasts are far before *em, 
Deus est anima brutorum. 
Who ever knew an honest brute 
At law his neighbour prosecute, 
Bring action for assault and battery, 
Or mend beguile with lies and flattery f 
0*er plains they ramble unconfin*d, _ _ 

Ko politics disturb the mind ; 
They eat their meals, and take their sporty 
Nor know who's m or out at court j 
They never to the levee go 
To ^eat as dearest friend, a foe ; 
They never importune his Grace-, 
Nor ever cringe to men in place ; 
Nor undertake a dirty job. 
Nor draw the quill to write for Bob : 
Fraught with invective they ne'er go 
To folks at Pater-Noster Row : 
No judges, fiddlers, dancing-masters, 
No pickpockets, or poetasters. 
Are known to honest quadrupeds, 
No single brute his fellows leads. 
Brutes never meet in bloody fmy, 
Nor cut each other's throats for pay. 
Of beasts, it is confess'd, the ape 
iOomes nearest us in human shape. 
Like man he imitates each fashion. 
And malice is his ruling passion ; 
But both in malice and grimaces, ^ 

A courtier any ape surpasses. "" 

Behold hini humbly cringing wait 
Upon the minister of state ; 
• View him soon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of superiors : 
He promises with equal air, 
And to perform takes equal care. 
He in his turn finds imitators, 
.At coiurt, the porters, lacqueys, waiteri, 
Their master's manners still contract, 

And footmen, lords and dtfkes can act, \ 

Thus at the court both great and smali^ ^ 

9<^ve ^ike, for all ape all. . i 
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STiiNZAS ON THE TAKING OF QUEBEC. 
Amidst U^ clamour of exultinff joys, 

Which triumph forces irom the patriot heart, 
Gncf dares to mingle her soul-piercing roice, 

And quells the raptures Txrhich irom pleasure start. 
WolfJ', to thee a streaming flood of woo, 

Sighing wo pay, and think e*en conquest dearg 
Quebec in Toin %hall teach our breast to (^low, 

Whibt thy sad fiite extorts the heart-wrung tear, 
AliTc the foe tlij dreadful vigour fled, 

And saw thee foU withgoy-pronouncing ejcs : 
Yet tkey shall know thou conquerest; though dsadt 

Since from Uij tomb a thousand heroes rise. 

Oy A BEAUTIFUL YOUTH STRUCK BLIND BY LIQIITNINa. 

SuOT 'twas by ProYidcnce dcsign'df 

Eathcr in pity than in hate. 
That lie shoild be, like Cupid, blind. 

To saTo him from Narcissus* fftte. 



A SONNET. 

WECFnc0, murmuring, complamin^ 

Lost to erery gay delight ; 
Myra, too sincere for feigning, 

Fears th' approaching bridal night. 
Yet why impair thy bright perfection ! 

Or dim tliy beauty with a tear ? 
JTad Myra foUow'd my direction, 

She long Imd wanted cause of fear. 
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A COMEDY. 

AB PSAPO&IIBD k1 THE TnSATBBBOYAL, OOTSKTaiBDBV. 



PREFACE. 

When I undertook to write a comedy, I confess I was strongly pr^otietsed 
in favour of the poets of the Inst age, and strove to imitate £cm. The term 
*' genteel comedy " was then unknown amongst us, and little more was desired 
by an audience tlian nature aiid humour, in whatever walks of life they wer^ 
most conspicudtis. The auUior of tlie following scenes never imaginea that 
more would be expected of him, and therefore to delineate character has been 
his princ^>al aim. Tliose who ki^pw anything of composition, are sensiine 
•tKS^, in pursuing huipomr, it will sometimes lead us into the recessef '^f the 
meim ; 1 was even temf)ted toaook for it in the nmster of a spunging-iw.'Ue : ' 
but in deffrenee to the public taste, grown of late, perhaps, too^elicate, the 
■eone of the bailiffs was retrenched in the representation. In deference also 
I9 the judgment of a fc^ fi^endsi who think m a particidar way, the scene it 
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here restored. The author tnhmits it to the reader in his closet ; and hopes 
that too much refinement will not hanish humour and character from ours, as 
it has already done from the French theatre. Indeed the French comcdT is 
now hecome so very eleyated and sentimental, that it has not only banished 
humour and Moliere from the stage, but it has banished all spectators too. 

Upon the whole, the author returns his thanks to the public for the 
faTourable reception which the Qood-Natur'd Man has met witn : and to Mr. 
Colman in pai-ticular, for his kindness to it It may not also be improper to 
assure ony who shall hereafter write for the theatre, that merit, or supposed 
merit, will ever be a suiBcicnt passport to his protection. 

PEOLOOUB, 

WBITTSir BT DB. JOnKSOV; 8P0EXN BT ICB. BSN8LBT. 

Fbess*d by the load of life, the weary mind 

Surveys the general toil of human kind ; 

With cool submission joins the lab'ring train, 

And social sorrow loses luilf its pain : 

Our anxious bard, without complaint, may sharo 

Tliis bustling season's epidemic care, 

Like Ca>sar*s pilot, dignified by fate, 

Toss*d in onj$ common storm with all the great i 

Distress'd alike, the statesman and the wit, 

When one a borough courts, and one the pit 

The busy candidates for power and fame 

Ilayo hopes, and fears, and wishes, just the same | 

Disabled botli to combat, or to fl^r* 

Must hear all taunts, and hear without reply. 

Uncheck'd on both loud rabbles rent their rage. 

As mongrels bay the lion in a cage. 

Th' offended burgess hoards liis angry tale 

For that bless'd year when all that rote may rail | 

Tlicir schemes of spite the poet's foes dismiss 

Till tliat glad night when all that hate nmy hiss. 

*' This day the powdered curls and golden coat," 

Bays swelling CSrispin, " begg'd a cobbler's rote.* 

"This night our wit," the pert apprentice cries, 

** Lies at my feet, I hiss him, ana ne dies." 

The great, 'tis true, can charm the electing tribe | 

Tlie bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 

Yet iudg'J by those whose voices ne'er were sold, 

He feels no wont of ill-persuading gold { 

But confident of praise, if praise be due. 

Trusts without fear, to merit, and to you. 
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ACT THE riBST. 

6c£KS, An Apartment in Yowg HoNETW00l>*S Housi, 

Enter &r Wilixau Honetwood, Jabtib. 

Sir WiL. OooD Joryis, make no apologies for tills honest blontncst. 
Fidelity, like yours, is the best excuse for erery freedom. 

J/R. I can't help being blunt, and being yery angi-y too, when I hear you 
talk of disinheriting so good, so worthy a young gentleman as your nephew, 
my master. All the world lores him. 

Sir WiL. Say rather, that he lores all the world ; that is his fault 

Jab. I am sure there is no part of it more dear to him than you are, thougK 
he has not seen you since he was a cliUd. 

Sir WiL. What signifies his affection to me ; or how can I be proud o^ i^ 
place in a heart,where every sharper and coxcomb find an easy enti*ance ? 

Jab. I grant you that he is rather too good-natur'd ; tliat he's too much 
erery^ man's man ; that he laughs tliis minute with one, and cries the next 
with another : but whose instructions may he thank for all tliis ? 

Sir WiL. Not mine, sure ? My letters to him during my employment in 
Italy, taught him only that phibsophy which might prerent, not defend his 
errors. 

Jab. Faith, beggine your honour's pardon, I*m sorry they taught him any 
philosophy at all ; it has only serr'd to spoil him. Tins same philosophy is a 
good horse in the stable, but an arrant jade on a journey. For my own pai't, 
whenerer I hear him mention the name on't, I'm always sure he's going to 
play the fool. 

Sir WiL. Don't let us ascribe his faults to his philosophy, I entreat you. 
No, Jarris, his good-nature arises rather from his fears of ofieuding the 
importunate, than his desire of making the deserving happy. 

Jab. Wliat it rises from, I don't know. But, to be sure, every body has it, 
that asks it. 

Sir WiL. Ay, or that does not ask it. I hare been now for some time a 
concealed spectator of his follies, and find them as 'boundless as his dissipation. 

Jab. And yet, faith, he has some fine name or other for them all He calls 
his extravagance, generosity : and his trusting every body, universal benevo- 
lence. It was but last week ho went security for a fellow whose face ho scarce 
knew, and that he called an act of exalted mu—mu— munificence ; ay, that 
was the nome he gave it. 

Sir WiL. And upon that I proceed, as my last effort, though with very 
little hopes to reclaim him. That very fellow has just absconded, and I liave 
taken up the security. Now, my intention is to involve him in fictitious 
distress, before he has plunged himself into real calamity. To arrest him for 
that very debt, to clap an officer upon him, and then let him see which of liis 
friends will come to his relief. 

Jab. Well, if I could but any way see him thoroughly vexed, every groan 
of his would be music to me ; yet, fiiiith, I believe it impossible. I have tried 
to fret him myself every morning these three years ; but, instead of being 
angiy, he sits as calmly to hear me scold, as he does to his hair-dresser. 

Sir WiL. We must try him once more, however, and I'll go this instant t6 
put my scheme into execution : and I don't despair of succeeding^ as, by your 
means, I can have frequent opportunities of being about him, wiUiout beins 
known. Wliat a pity it is, Jarvis, that any man's good-will to others should 
produce so much neglect of himself, as to require correction ! Yet, -We must 
touch his weaknesses with a delicate hand. There are some faults so near]^ 
allied to excellence, that we oan scarce weed out the vice without eradicating 
it^e yirtue. lExii, 
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'" Jab. Wen, go thy way8,6ir William Honeywood. It is not \rilhout rcosoiv 
that the worlil allows thee to.be the best of men. But here comes his hopeftil 
nephew; the strange good-natur'd, foolish, open-hearted— And yet, all hii 
fiiults are such that one lores him still the better for them. 

Enter Honbywood. 
. HoK. Well, Jarris, what messages from my friends this morning f 

Jab. You hare no friends. 

Hon. Well ; from my acquaintance then ? 
. Jah. {Pulling out billi.) A few of our usual cards of comph'ment, that's alL 
This bill from your tailor : this from your mercer : and this from the httle 
broker in Crooked-lane. lie says ho has been at a great deal of trouble to get* 
bdck the money you borrowed. 

Hon. That I don't know : but Fm sure we were at a great deal of trouble 
i^ getting him to lend it. 

Jab. He has lost all patience. 

Hon. Then he has lost a very good thing. 

Jab. There's that ten guineas you were sending to the poor gentleman and 
bis children in the Fleet. I bcliere that would stop his mouth, for a while at 
least. 

Hon. Ay, Jarris, but what will fill their mouths in the mean time ? Must 
1 be cruel because he happens to be importunate 5 and, to relievo hi? avarice,, 
leave them to insupportable distress P 

Jab. 'Sdeath ! Sir, the question now is how to relieve yoursel& Yourself— 
hav'n't I reason to be out of my senses, when I see things going at sixes and 
sevens P 

. Hon. Whatever reason you may have for being out of your senses, I hope 
you 'U allow that I'm not quite imreasonable for continuing in mine. 

Jab. You're the only man alive in yovir present situation that could do so— ^ 
livery thing upon the waste. There's Miss Eichland and her fine forlune 
gone already, and upon the point of being given to your rivaL 

Hon. I *m no man's rivaL 

Jab. Your uncle in Italy preparing to disinherit you; your own fortune 
almost spent ; and nothing but pressing creditors, false friends, and a pacli of 
Sunken servants that your kindness has made unfit for any other family. 

Hon. Then they have the more occasion for being in mine. 

Jab. Soh I What will you have done with him that I caught stealing your 
plate in the pantry ? In the fact ; I caught him in the fact. 

Hon. In tne fact? If jjo, I really think that we should pay him his wages 
and tium him off. 

Jab. He shall be tum'd 6ff at Tyburn, the dog : we 11 liang liim, if it ba 
only to frighten the rest of the family. 

^ Hon. Ko, Jorvis : it 's enough that we have lost what he has stolen, let us 
i^ot add to it the loss of a fellow-creature I ; 

Jab. Very fine ; well, here was the footihan just now, to complain of Uio, 
butler ; he says he does most work, and ought to have most wages. 

Hon. That 's but just ; though perhaps hero comes the butler to complaia 
^f the footman. 

Jab. Ay, it's the way with them all, from the scullion to the privy-counsellor. 
If they have a bad master they keep quarrelling with him } if they liave a good 
master, they keep quarrelling with one another. 

inter Butlbb, drunk. 

But. Sir, I *11 not stay in the family with Jonathan ; you must part with 
him, or part with me, tliat's the ex-ex-exposition of the matter, sir. 

Hon. Full and explicit enough. But what's his fault, good Philip f 
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But. Sir, he'i giren to driDking, lir, and I shall hare my morala oomiptc^ 
bj kcepins rach company. 

Hov. Ha! ha! He has such a direrting iraj'^ 

Jab. O, quite amusing. 

But. I find my wine ^i a-going, sir ; and liquors don*t go without mouthsi 
•ir ; I hate a drunkard, sir. 

Hov. Well, welly Philip, I '11 hear jou upon that another time, so go to 
bed now. 

Jab. To bed! Let him go to the deylL 

But. Begging yoiw honour's pardon, and begging your pardon, master 
Jarris, 1*11 not go to bed, nor to the devil neither. I haye enough to do to 
mind my cellar. I forgot, your honour, Mr. Croaker is below. I came on 
purpose to tell you. 

Hon. Why didn't you shew him up, blockhead P 

But. Show him up, sir ! With all my heart, sir. Up or down, all 's <me to 
me. \ExiL 

Zkiu igr, we hare one or other of that family in this house from morning till 
night. He comes on the old aflair, I suppose. The match between his son 
that's just retum'd from Paris, and Miss Bichland, the young lady he's 
guardian to. 

Hon. Perhaps so. Mr. Croaker, knowing my friendship for the young lady, 
has got it into nis head that I can persuade her to what I please. 

Jab. Ah ! if you lored yourself but half as well as she lores you, we should 
toon see a marriage that would set all things to rights again. 

Hon. Love me I Sure, Jarvis, you dream. No, no ; her intimacy with me 
never amounted to more than friendship — mere friendship. That she is the 
most lovely woman tliat ever warm*d tne himian heart with desire, I own. 
But never let me harbour a thought of making her unhappy, by a connection 
with one so unworthy her merits as I am. No, Jarvis, it shall be my study to 
serve her, even in spite of vyg wishes ; and to secure her happiness, though it 
destroys my own. 

Jab. Was ever the like ! I want patience. 

Hon. Besides, Jarvis, though I could obtain Miss Bichland's consent, do 
you think I could succeed with her guardian, or Mrs. Croaker his wife ; who, 
though both very fine in their way, are yet a little opposite in their dia« 
positions, you know. 

Jab. Opposite enough-, heaven knows ; the very reverse of each other ; she 
all laugh and no joke ; ho always comphuning and never sorrowful ; a fretful 
poor soul that has a new distress for every hour in the four and twenty — 

Hon. Hush, hush, he 's coming up, he 'U hear you. 

Jab. One whose voice is a passing-bell— 

Hon. Well, well, go, do. 

Jab. a raven that bodes nothing but mischief; a coffin and cross bones ; a 
bundle of rue; a sprig of deadly nightshade; tk'^{Honeywood, Mtopping hit 
mouth, at last pushet him of.) [_Exit Jarvis. 

Host. I must own, my old monitor is not entirely wrong. There is some* 

thing in my friend CroAer's conversation that quite depresses me. His very 

mirth is an antidote to all gaiety, and his appearance has a stronger effect on 

my spirits than an undertaker's shop. — Mr. Croaker, this is such a satisfaction-^ 

Enter Cboakbb. 

Cbo. a pleasant morning to Mr. Honeywood, and many of them. How if 
this ! you look most shockingly to-day, my dear friend. I hope this weather 
does not affect your spirits. To be sive, if this weather continues — I say 
nothing— But God send we be all better this day three months. 
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HoK. I heartily concur in the wish, though, I own, not in your appro* 
hcnsions. ^ 

Cbo. May be not! indeed what signifies what Weather we hare in a country 
going to ruin like ours ? Taxes rising, and trade felling. Money flying out 
of the kingdom, and Jesuits swarming into it I know at this time no less than 
an hundred and twcntjr-seren Jesuits between Charing-cross and Temple-bar. 

How. The Jesuits will scarce pervert ^rou or me, I should hope. 

Cbo. May be not. Indeed what signifies whom they pervert in a country 
that has scarce any religion to lose? I'm only afraid for our wives and 
daughters. 

Hon. I have no apprehensions for the ladies, I assure you. 

Cbo. May be not. Indeed what signifies whether they be perverted or no ? 
tlie women in my time were good for sometliing. I have seen a lady drcst 
from top to toe in her own manufactures formerly. But now-a-days the devil 
a thing of their own manufacture *s about them, except their faces. 

Hon. But, however these faults may be practised abroad, you don't find 
them at home, either with Mrs. Croaker, Olivia, or Miss Richland. 

Cbo. Tlie best of them wiU never be canoniz'd for a saint when she 's dead. 
By tlie bye, my dear friend, I don't find this match between Miss Bichland and 
my son much relish'd, either by one side or ^ other. 

Hon. I thought otherwise. 

Cbo. Ah, Mr. Honeywood, a little of your fine serious advice to the young 
lady might go fer : I know she has a yery exalted opinion of your under- 
•tanding. 

Hon. But would not that be usurping an authority that more properly 
belongs to yourself? 

Cbo. My dear friend, you know but little of my authority at home. People 
think, indeed, because they see mo come out in a morning thus, with a pleasant 
face, and to make my friends merry, that all 's well within. But! have cares 
that would break an heart of stone. My wife has so encroached upon every 
one of my privileges, that I 'm now no more tlian a merejodger in my own house. 

Hon. But a little spirit exerted on your side might perhaps restore your 
authority. 

Cbo. No, though I had the spirit of a lion ! I do rouse sometimes. But 
what then ? always haggling and haggling. A man is tired of getting the 
better before his wife is tired of losing the victory. 

Hon. It 's a melancholy consideration indeed, that our chief comforts oflch 
produce our greatest anxieties, and that an increase of our possessions is but an 
mlet to new disquietudes. 

Cbo. Ah, my dear friend, these were tlie very words of poor Dick Doleful 
\o me not a week before he made away with himself. Indeed, Mr. Honeywood, 
I never see you but you put me in mind of poor — Dick. Ah, there was merit 
neglected for you ! and so true a friend 5 we lov'd each other for thirty years, 
and yet he never asked me to lend him a single farthing. 

Hon. Fray what could induce him to commit so rash an action at last ? 

Cbo. I don't know; some people were maUcious enough to say it waa 
keeping company with me ; because we used to meet now and then and open 
our hearts to each other. To be sure I loved to hear him talk, and he loved to 
iiear me talk ; poor dear Dick. He us'd to say that Croaker rhiih'd to joker ; 
and so we us'd to laugh — ^Poor Dick. \_Gomg to cry. 

Hon. His fate afiects me. 

Cbo. Av, he grew sick of this miserable life, where we do nothing but eat 
and grow hungry, dress and undress, get up and lie down ; while reason, that 
should watch like a nurse by our side, faUs as fest asleep as we do. 
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fiOK. To 8SJ trutb, if iro compare thai part of life which if to come, bj that 
which we hare paas'd, the prospect is hideous. 

Cso. Life at the greatest and best is but a iroward child, that must bo 
humour'd and coax*d a little till it falls asleep, and then all the care is oyer. 

Hon. Very true, sir, nothing can exceed the ranity of our existence, but tlio 
folly of our pursuits. We wept when we came into the world, and eyery daj 
tells us why. 

Ceo. Ah, my dear friend, it is a perfect satisfaction to be miserable with 
you. My son Leontine shan't lose the benefit of such fine conrersation. I 'U 
just step home for him. I am willing to shew him so much seriousness in one 
fcarce older than liimself— And what if I bring my last letter to the Gazetteer 
on the increase and progress of earthquakes ? It will amuse us, I promise you. 
I there prove how the late earthquake is coming round to pay us another visit 
from London to Lisbon, from Lisbon to the Canary Islands, from the Canary 
Islands to Palmyra, from Palmyra to Constantinople, and so from Constan- 
tinople back to London again. [ExU, 

Hon. Poor Croaker ! his situation deserves the utmost pity. I'shall scarce 
recover my spirits these three days. Sure to live upon such terms is worse than 
death itself. And yet, when I consider my own situation, a broken fortune, 
an hopeless passion, friends in distress ; the wish but not the power to serve 

them {pauiinff and siffhing.) 

Enter BuTLEB. 

But. More company below, sir : Mrs. Croaker and Miss Richland ; shall I 
•hew them up P but they 're showing up themselves. ^Exit, 

Enter Mrs. Croaeek and Miss BiCHLAVD. 

Miss Rich. You 're always in such spirits. 

Mrs. Cbo. We have just come, my dear Honcywood, from the auction. 
Tlicre was the old deaf dowager, as usual, bidding like a fViry against herself; 
And then so curious in antiques ! herself the most genuine piece of antiquity 
iu the whole collection. 

Hon. Excuse me, ladies, if son^ uneasiness from friendship makes me unfit 
to sliare in this good humour : I know you '11 pardon me. 

Mi's. Cbo. I vow he seems as' melancholy as if he had taken a dose of my 
husband this morning. Well, if Kichlaud here can pardon you, I must. 

Miss Eicn. You would seem to insinuate. Madam, that I have partieular 
reasons for being disposed to refuse it. 

Mrs. Ceo. Whatever I insinuate, my dear, don't be so ready to wish an 
explanation. 

Miss EiOH. I own I should be sorry, if Mr. Honeywood's long friendship 
and mine should be misunderstood. 

Hon. There 's no answering for others. Madam. But I hope you'll never 
find me presuming to ofier more than the most delicate friendship may readily 
allow. 

Miss Rich. And I shall be prouder of such a tribute from you than the 
most passionate professions from others. 

Hon. My own sentiments, Madam : friendship is a disinterested commerce 
between equals ; love, an abject intercourse between tyrants and slaves. 

Miss Rich. And, without a compliment, I know none more disinterested, or 
more capable of friendship than Mr. Honeywood. 

Mrs. Geo. And, indeed, I know nobody that has more friends, at leaat 
among the ladies. Miss Fruzz, Miss Odbody, and Miss Winterbottom, praise 
hira in all companies. As for Miss Biddy Bundle, she is his professed 
admirer. 

Miss Ricn. Indeed! an admirer! I did not know. Sir, you were focfa 
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a fayourito there. But is i^e serioiulj so handsome ? Is she the mighty 
thing talked of ? 

Hon. The town, Madam, seldom begins to praise a ladj*s beauty, till she *8 
beginning to lose it. {Smiling.^ 

Mrs. Ceo. But she *s resolyed never to lose it, it seems. For, as her natural 
faee decays, her skill improves in making the artificial one. Well, nothing 
diverts md more thim one of those fine, old, dressy things, who thinks to 
conceal her age, by every where exposing her person ; sticking herself up in 
the front of a side-box : trailing through a minuet at Almack's ; and then, in 
the public gardens, looking for all the world like one of the painted ruins of 
the place. 

Hon. Every age has its admirers, ladies. Wliile you, perhaps, are trading 
among the warmer climates of youth ; tliere ought to be some to carry on an 
useful commerce in the frozen latitudes beyond fifty. 

Miss Kic^. But, thien, the mortifications they must suffer before they can 
be fitted out for traffic. I have seen one of them frot a whole morning at 
her hair-dresser, when all the fault was her face. 

Hon. And yet, I '11 engage, has carried that face at last to a very good 
market. This good-natured town. Madam, has husbands, like spectacles, to 
fit eveiy age, from fifteen to fourscore. 

Mrs. Ceo. Well, you 're a' dear good-natured creature. But you know 
you *re engaged with iis this morning upon a strolling party. I want to show 
Olivia the town, and the things ; I believe I shall liave business for you for 
the whole day. 

Hon. I am sorry. Madam, I have an appointment with Mr. Croaker, which 
it is impossible to put off. 

Mrs. Ceo. What! with my husband ! then I *m resolved io take no refusaL 
Nay, I protest you must. You know I never laugh so much as with you. ^ 

If ON. Why, if I must, I must. I '11 swear you have put me into such 
spirits. Weil, do you find jest, and I 'U find laugh, I promise you. We'U 
wait for the chariot in the next room. \Exe\knU 

Enter Leontinb and Olivia. 
Lhon. Tliere they go, thoughtless and happy. My dearest Olivia, what 
would I give to see you capable of sharing in their amusements, and as cheerfid 
as they are ! 

Ouv. How, my Leontine, how can I be cheerful, when I have so many 
terrors to oppress me ? Tlie fear of being detected by this family, and the 
apprehensions of a censuring world, when I must bo detected — 

Leon. The world ! my love, what can it say? At worst it can only say that, 
being compelled by a mercenary guardian to embrace a life you disliked, you 
formed a resolution of flying with the man of your choice ; that you confided 
in his honour, and took refuge in my father's house 5 tlie only one where 
your's could remain without censm^e. 

Oliv. But consider, Leontine, your disobedience and my indiscretion : your 
bemg sent to Franpe to bring home a sister; and, instead of a sister, bringing 

home 

Leon. One dearer than a thousand sisters. One that I am convinced will 
be equally dear to the rest of the family, when she comes to be known. 
Oliv. And that, I fear,, will shortly be. 

Leon. Impossible, 'tiU we ourselves think proper to make the discovery. 

My sister, you know, has been with her aunt, at Lyons, since she was a child, 

and you find ev^ry oreature in the family takes you for her. 

Oltv. But mayn't she write, mayn't her aunt write ? [to me. 

LspN. Her aunt scarce ever ifrites^ and all m^ sister's letters are qirected 
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Olit. But won't jonr refusing Kiss Biebltnd, for whom jou know the old 
gentleman intends you, create a suspicion f 

liSOV. There, there's my master-stroke. I hare resolred not to refuse her; 
naji an hour hence I have consented to go with mj father, to make her an 
ofl^r of my heart and fortune. 

Out. xour heart and fortune! 

Leok. Don't be alarm'd, my dearest Can Oliria think so meanly of my 
honour, or mr love, as to suppose I could ever hope for happiness m>m any 
but her P I^, my Oliyia, neither the force, nor, permit me to add, the 
dcUoacy of my passit^n, leave any room to suspect me. I only offer Mist 
Bichland an heart I am convinc'a she will refuse ; as I am. confident, that, 
without knowing it, her affections are fixed upon Mr. Honeywood. 

Out. Mr. Honeywood ! You '11 excuse my apprehensions : but when your 
merits come to be put in the balance — 

Leon. Tou yiew them with too much partiality. Howerer, by making 
this offer, I show a seeming compliance with my father's command; and 
perhaps, upon her refusal, I may have his consent to choose for myself. 

Oliv. Well, I submit. And yet, my Leontine, I own, I shall enyy her 
eyen your pretended addresses. I consider every look, every expression of 
your esteem, as due only to me. This is folly perhaps : I idbw it : but it is 
natural to suppose, that merit which has made an impression on one's own 
heart, may be powerful over that of another. 

Lbon. Don't, my life's treasure, don't let us make imaginary evils, when 
you know we have so many real ones to encounter. At worst, you know, if 
Miss Bichland should consent, or my father refuse his pardon, it can but end 
fa. trip to Scotland! «d- s^„ q^,^^ 

CfiO. Where have you been, boy ? I have been seeking yon. My friend 
Honeywood here, has been saying such comfortable things. Ah ! he*s an ex- 
ample indeed. Where is he ? I left him here. 

Leox. Sir, I believe you may see him, and hear him too in the next room: 
he's preparing to go out with the ladies. 

Gro. Gooa grracious, can I believe my eyes or my ears ! I'm struck dumb 
with his vivacity, and stunn'd with the k>udness of his laugh. Was there 
ever such a transformation ! (a laugh behind the 8cene»f Croaker mimict t7). 
Ha! ha! ha! there it goes: a plague take their balderdash ; yet I could ex- 
pect notliing less, when my precious wife was of the party. On my conscience, 
t believe she could spread an horse-laugh through the pews of a tabernacle. 

Leon. Since you find so many objections to a wife, Sir, how can you be so 
earnest in recommending one to me? 

Gxto. I have told you, and tell you again, boy, that Miss Bichland's fortune 
must not go out of &e family ; one may find comfort in tlie money, whatever 
one does in the wife. 

Leon. But, Sir, though in obedience to your desire, I am ready to marry 
her ; it may be possible, she has no inclination to me. 

Cao. I'll tell you once for all how it stands. A good part of Miss Bich- 
land's large fortune consists in a claim upon government, which my good 
friend, Mr. Lofty, assures me the Treasury will allow. One half of this she 
is to forfeit, by her father's will, in case she refuses to marry you. So, if she 
rejects you, we seize half her fortune ; if she accepts you, we seize the whole, 
and a fine girl into the bargain. 

Lbok. But^ Sir, if you vSl but listen to reason—— 

pBO. Come, then, produce your reasons. I tell you I'm flx'd, determmed, 
^ now produce your reasons. When I'm determit^e^, I always listen to reason, 

e^vme it can then dp uo hi^m. 



LsoK. Yon hare alleged Uiat % mutual choiciB wai the firit reqidiite in 
Biatrimonial happinets. 

Cbo. Well, and you hare both of jou a mutual choice. She haa he^ 
choice^to marry you, or lose half her fortune ; and you hare your choice— to 
marry her, or pack out of doors without any forttme at aU. 

Leok. An only son, Sir, might eipect more indulgence. 

CfiO. An only father, Sir, might expect more ol&dience ; hesid^t, has not 
yoiur sister here, that never disobliged me in her life, as good a right as you ? 
He's a sad dog, Livy my dear, and would take all from you. But he shan't, I 
tell you he shui't, for you shall hare your share. 

OLiTii. Dear Sir, I wish you'd be conTinc'd tliat I can nerer be happy in 
any addition to my fortune, which is taken from lus. 

Cbo. Well, well, it 's a good cliild, so say no more ; but come with me, 
and we shall see something that will give us a great deal of pleasure, I pro- 
mise you ; old Buggins, the curry-comb maker, lying in state ; Tm told he 
makes a very handsome corpse, and becomes his coffin prodigiously. He was 
an intimate friend of mino; and these are friendly things wo ought to do for 
each other. \Es€¥hU 

ACTII. 

BCB9B, CfiOAKBB*8 Hwm. 
Mi89 BlCnLAKD Q^ABNET. 

Miss BicH. Olivia not his sister ? Olivia not Leontine*! nster f You 
amaze mo ! 

Gab. No more his sister tlian I am ; I had it all from his own servant j I 
can get any thing from that quarter. 

Miss BicH. But how ? Tell me again, Garnet. 

Gab. Why, Madum, as I told you before, instead of going to Lyons, to 
bring home his sister, who has been there with her aunt these ten years ; he 
never went further than Paris : there he saw and fell in love with this young 
lady, by-the-bye, of a prodigious family. 

Miss BiCH. Ajid brought her home to my guardian, as his daughter? 

Gab. Yes, and his daughter she will be^ If he don't consent to their mar- 
riage, they talk of trying what a Scotch parson can do. 

Miss BiOH. Well, I own they have deceived me—And so demurely as Olivia 
carried it too!~Would you believe it. Garnet, I told her all my secrets; and 
yet the sly cheat concealed all this from me ? 

Gab. And, upon my word. Madam, I don't much blame her : she was loth 
to trust one with her secrets, that was so very bad at keeping her own. 

Miss BiCH. But, to add to their deceit, the young gentleman, it seems, pre- 
tends to make me serious proposals. My guardian and he are to be here pre- 
sently, to open the affair in form. You know I am to lose half mj fortune if 
I refuse him. 

Gab. Yet, what can you do ? For being, as you are, In love with Mr. 
Honeywood, Madam — 

Miss Bicn. How ! idiot ; what do you mean ? In love with Mr. Honey- 
wood! Is this to provoke me ? 

Gab. That is, Madam, in friendship with him ; I meant nothing more than 
friendship, as I hope to be married ; nothing more. 

Miss BiOK. Well, no more of this ! As to my guardian, and his son, they 
shall find me prepared to receive them ; I'm resolved to accept their proposal 
with seeming pleasure, to mortify them bj compliance, and so throw the re- 
fusal at last upon them. 
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t3^AB. Delicious! and that will secure your wKole fortune to youraelll Well, 
who could hare thought, so innocent a face could cover so nauch 'cutoness ! - 

Miss BiCH. Why, girl, I only oppose my prudence to their cunnin]^ and 
practise a lesson they nave taught me against tiicmselres. 

Gab. Then you're likely not long to want employment, for here they come, 
and in close conference. 

Enter Ceoakeb, Lbontinb. 

Leon. Excuse me, Sir, if I seem to hesitate upon the point of putting to 
the lady so important a question. 

Ceo. Lord I good Sir, moderate your fears ; you're so plaguy shy, that one 
would think you had changed sexes, t teU you we must have half or the 
whole. €ome, let me see with what spirit you begin ? Well, why don't you! 
Eh ! What ? Well then — ^I must, it seems — Miss Richland, my dear, I be- 
lieve you guess at our business ; an affair which my son here comes to open, 
that nearly concerns your happiness. 

Miss BiCH. Sir, I should be ungrateful not to be pleased with any thing tlmt 
eomcs recommended by yoii. 

Cjjo. How, boy, could you desire a finer opening ? Why don't yott begiii, 1 
say? \To LeontvM, 

Leon. *Tis true, Madam ; my ikthcr, Madam, has some intentions — hem — 
of explaining an affair — which — ^himself— can beslTexplain, Madanr 

Cbo. Yes, my dear ; it comes entirely irom my son ; it's all a request of 
his own, Madiun. And I will permit him to make the best of it. 

Leon. The whole affair is only this. Madam ; my father has a proposal to 
make, which he insists none but himself shall deliver. 

CfiO. My mind misgives me, the fellow will never be brought on (Ande.) 
In short. Madam, you see before you one tlmt loves you j one whose whole 
happiness is all in you. 

Miss BiCH. I never had any doubts of your regard. Sir j and I hope you 
can have none of my duty. 

Ceo. That's not the thing, my little sweeting ; my love ! No, no, another 
guess lover than I ; there he stands, Madam, his very looks declare the force 
of his passion — CiUl up a look, you dog {Aside), But then, had you seen him 
as I have, weeping, speaking soliloquies and blank verse, sometimes melancholy, 
and sometimes absent- 
Miss BiCH. I fear. Sir, he's absent now ; or such a declaration would have 
come most properly from himself. 

Ceo. Himself! Madam, he would die before he could make such a confes- 
sion ; and if he had not a channel for his passion through me, it would ere 
now have drowned his understanding. 

Miss BiCH. I must grant, Sir, there are attractions in modest diffidence 
above the force of words. A silent address ia the genuine eloquence of 
sincerity. 

Ceo. Madam, he has forgot to speak any other language j silence is become 
his mother tongue. 

Miss Bjch. And it must be confessed. Sir, it speaks very powerfully in his 
favour. And yet I shall be thought too forward in making such a oonlession : 
shan't I, Mr. Leontine ? 

Leon. Confusion ! my reserve will undo me. But if modesty attracts her, 
impudence may disgust her. I'll try. (Aside), Don't imagine from my 
silence, Madam, that I want a due sense of the honomrand happiness intended 
me. My father. Madam, teUs me, your humble servant is not totally indiffer- 
ent to you. He admires you j -I adore you ; and when We come together, 
ftpon my soul I believe we shall be the happiest eou^e in all St, James's* - 
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Mi&8 BiCH. If I could flatter myself, you thopght as you spealr, Sir-— 
Leon. Doubt my sincerity, Ma4am f By yoiur dear eelf I swear. Jbk 

the brave, if tliey desire glory ? ask cowards, if they covet safety 

Cbo. Well, well, no more questions about it. 

Leon. Ask the sick, if they bng for health? ask misers if they love money? 

lUBk 

Cbo. KAb, fool, if they can talk nonsense! What's come over the boy? 
What signifies asking, when there *s not a soul to give you an answer ? If ypu 
would a3c to the purjpose, ask this lady's consent to make you happy. 

Miss BiCH. Why indeed, 8ir, his uncommon ardour almost compels me— 
forces me to comply. And yet I 'm afraid he 'U despise a conquest gained 
with too much ease ; won't you, Mr. Leontine P 

LsoN. Confusion ! (Aside.) Oh, by no means, Madam, by no means. 
. And yel» Madam, you talked of force. There is nothine I would avoid so 
much as compulsion in a thing of this kind. Ko, Madam, I will still be 
generous, and leave you at liberty to refuse. 

Cbo. But I tell you. Sir, the lady is not at liberty. It '§ a match. You 
tee she says nothing. Silence gives consent. 

Leon. ]But, Sir, she talked of force. Consider, Sir, the cruelty of con* 
straining her inclinations. 

Cbo. But I say there 's no cruelty. Don't you know, blockhead, that girls 
have always a roundabout way of saying yes before company P So get you 
both gone together into tlie ne;i^t room, and hang him that interrupts the 
tender explanation. Qet you gone, I say ; I 'U not hear a word. 

Leok. But, SiTj I must beg £ave to insist 

Cbo. Get off, you puppy, or I'll beg leave to insist upon knocking you 
down. Stupid whelp : But I don't vondcr, the boy takes entirely after his 
mother. [Exeunt Miu Bich. and Leon. 

Enter Mrs. Cboakeb. 

ilF». Cjio. Mr. Croaker, | bripg you sometixing, my dear, that I believe will 
make you Fmile. 

CiiO. I '11 hold you a guinea of t^iat, my dear. 

Mrs- Cno. A lelter ; and, as I knew the hand, I ventur'd to open it. 

Cdo. Aud how cun you expect your breaking open my letters should give 
me pleasure ? 

If ^. Ceo. PoOf it 's from your sister at Lyons, and contains good news s 
read it. 

Cbo< Wliat a Frenchified cover is here ! That sister of mine has some 
good qualities, but I could never teach her to fold a letter. 

Mrs. Cbo. Fold a fiddlestick ! Bead what it contains. 
CboakeB) reading, 

" Dj(1B Ni07,,-rA9 English gentleman, of large fortune, has for some (.ime 
made private, though honourable propo.sai$ to your daughter Olivia, ^bey 
love each other tenderly, and I find she lias consented, without lettine any of 
the ifumly jmow, ip proi(rn hii addressee. As such good offera don t come 
ever^ day, your own good setise, hiji large f(>rt>ViXi6, m^ family cpos;dejr»tlons, 
^ iadjw yoB |tp lorgiy^ her. 

"Yours, iTc?, 

«* EACiTAin^ Oboaksb." 

My daughter OliTiii, privat^y oontraoted to a man of li^rge fortune! Tin's 
is good new9, indeed* My hew Ijever foretold me pf thi9- And yet, how 
1UI7 ihohtiip pf^i^ge Im <SBri*ied it since i]ie came home. |fot a word on't 
to the Q\i Qm fQf ^p yg9rld« yp( $ Ib^ugl^t l m fOttt^tbing »b9 w»ntvd V9 
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Hrt. Cbo. Well, if they have conceal'd their amour, tliey fOnec^ eoneeal 
their veddine ; that shall be public, I 'm retohred. 

Csa I teU thee, iroxnan, the wedding if the mott foolish ^arfc of the 
ceremony. I can neyer get this woman to think of the more senous part of 
the nuptial engosement 

Mrs. Cbo. What would you hare me think of their funeral F But come, 
tell me, my dear, don*t you owe more to me than you care to confess? Would 
you ever haye been known to Mr. Lofty, who has undertaken Miss Bichland'a 
claim at the treasury, but for mo P Who was it first made him an acquaintance 
at Lady Shabb:#-oon's rout ? Who got him to promise us his interest ? Is not 
he a back-stairs fayourite, one that can do what he pleases with those that do 
what they please ? Is not he an acquaintance that all your groaning and 
lamentation could neyer haye got usP 

Cbo. He is a man of importance, I grant you. And yet, what amases me 
is, that while he is giying away places to all the world, he can't get one for 
hbuself. 

Mrs. Cbo. That, pei'haps, may be owing to his nieety. Great men are not 
easily satisfied. 

^ii/erFBEKCH Sebtant. 
Seb. An express from Monsieur Lof^. He yil be yait upon your honour'a 
instrommant. Ho be only eiying four fiye instruction, read two three memo- 
rial, call upon yon ambassadeur. He yil be yid you in one tree minutes. 

Mrs. Cbo. You see now, my dear. What an extensiye department ! WeD, 
friend, let your master know, that we are extremely honoured by this hoiiour. 
Was there anything eyer in a higher style of breeding! All messages among 
the great are now done by express. 

Cbo. To be sure, no man aoes little things with more solemnity, or claims 
moi*e respect, than he. But he 's in the right on 't. In our bad world, respect 
is giyen where respect is claim'd.. 

Mrs. Cbo. Neyer mind the world, my dear : you were neyer in a pkasanter 
place in your life. Let us now think of receiying him with proper respoot — 
\^A loud rapping at (he door) and there he is, by the thundenng rap. 

Cito. Ay, yerily, there he is ! as close upon the heels of his own express, 
as an endorsement upon the back of a bilt Well, I 'U leaye you to receiyo 
him, whilst I go to chide my Utile Oliyia for intending to steal a marriage 
without mine, or her aunt's consent. I must seem to be aagify, or slie too 
may begin to despise mj authority. ([£n#. 

Enter LoTTY, speaJting to hit Sertant 
Lot. ''And if the Venetian Ambassador, or that teazing oreatuTa,the 
Marquis, should call, I'm not at home. Dam'me, I '11 be pack-horse to none 
of them." My dear Madam, I haye just snatched a moment — " And if the 
expresses to his Orace be ready, let them be seut offj they 're of importanot*'* 
Madam, I ask a thousand pardonf • 
Mrs. Cbo. Sir, this honour— 

Lov. *'And, Dub^ieul if the person calls about the commission, lei 
him know that it ii made out. As for Lord Cumbercourt's stide request, it 
ean keep cold ; you understand me." Madam, I aak ten thousand paraont. 
Mrs. Cbo. Sir, this honour— 

Lop. ''And, Dubardieul if the man comes from the Cornish borough, yon 
must do hun ; ypu must do hun, I say." Madam, I ask ten tiiousand pardont. 
" And if the Kussian— ambassador calls : but he will scarce call to-day, I 
bclieyo." And now. Madam, I haye just got time to express my happiness in 
having the honour of being permittoil to profess mysea your most obedient 
humble serranfc. 
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Mn. Cbo. Sir, the happiness and honour art all mine ; and yet, I 'm onlj 
lobbing the public while 1 detain you. 

Lor. Sink the publioi Madam, when the fair are to be attended. Ah, could 
aU my hours be so channingly devoted ! Sincerely, don't you pity us poor 
creatures in affairs F Thus it is eternally ; solicited tor places here, tcazca te 
pensions therOi and courted eTeiywhere. I know you pity me. Yei^ I joe 
you do. 

Mrs. Cbo. Excuse me. Sir. ^ Toils of empires pleasures ajre," as Waller 
says. 

LoF. Waller, Waller ; is he of the house ? 

Mrs. Cbo. The modem poet of that name, Sir. 

LoF. Oh, a modem ! We men of business despise tlie modems { and as for 
the ancients we have no time to read them. Po^^ is a pretty thing enough 
for our wives and daughters ; but not for us. Why now, here I stand t&t 
know nothing of books. I say, Madam, I know nothing of bo<^ ; and yet, 
I believe upon a land-carriage fishery, a stamp act, ori^ jag'lure, I can talk 
my two hours without feeling the want of them. 

Mrs. Cbo. The world is no stranger to Mr. Lofty'i eminence in every 
capacity. 

Lop. I vow to gad. Madam, you make me blush. I 'm nothing, nothing, 
nothing in the world ; a mere obscure genth^non. To be sore, indeed, one or 
two of the present ministers are pleased to represent me as a formidable man. 
I know they are pleased to bespatter me at all their little dirty levees. Yet, 
upon my soul, I wonder what they see in me to treat me so t Measures, not 
men, have always been my mark ; and I vow, by all that 's honourable, my 
resentment has ^lever done the men, as mere men, any manner of harm^that 
is, as mere men. 

Mrs, Cbo. What importance, and yet what modesty! 

LoF. Oh, if you talk of modesty. Madam ! there I own, I 'm accessible to 
praise : modesty is my foible : it was so the Duke of Brentford used to say of 
me. '* I bve Jack Lofty," he used to say : ** no man has a finer knowledge of 
things ; auite a man of information ; and when he speaks upon his legs, by 
the Lord he 's prodigious, he scouts them ; aaid yet aU men have their faults 1 
too much modesty is his,*' says his grace. 

Mrs. Cbo. And yet, I dare say, you don't want assurance when you coma 
to solicit for your uiends. . 

LoF. O, there indeed I'm in bronze. Apropos! I have just been men- 
tioning Miss Bichlond's cose to a certain personage; we must name no names. 
When I ask, I am not to bo put off, Madam. No, no, I take mjr friend by the 
button. A fine girl. Sir ; great justice in her case. A friend of mine. 
Borough interest Business must be done, Mr. Secretary. I say, ICr. Secretary, 
her biuiness must be done, Sir. That '§ my way, Madam. 

Mrs. Cbo. Bless me! you said all this to the Secretary of State, did you? 

LoF. I did not say the seoretarv, did I ? Well, ourse it, sinoe you liavo 
Ibund me out, I will not deny it. It was to the secretary. 

Mrs. Cbo. This was eoing to the fountain-head at once, not applying to tho 
undentrappert, as Mr. Honey wood woidd have had us. 

liOF. uoneywbod! he! he! He was, indeed, a fine solicitor. I suppose 
you have heard what has just happened to him P 

Mrs. Cbo. Poor dear man ; no accident, I hope. 

LoF. Undone, Madam, that 's all. His creditors have taken him into 
enstody. A prisoner in his own house. 

Mrs. Cbo. A prisoner in his own house ? How ! At this very time ? I'm 
f uite unluippy for him. 
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liOy. Why so am L The man, to be fure, was immenselj good-natmr^d* 
But then I could nerer find that he had anything in him. 

Mn. Cbo. His manner, to be sure, was excossiro harmless ; some, indeed, 
thought it a little dull. For mj part, I always concealed my opinion. 

Lop. It oan*t be concealed, Madam; the man was dull, dull as the last new 
comedy I a poor impracticable creature ! I tried once or twice to know if he 
was fit for business; but he had scarce talents to be gi*oom*porter to an orange- 
barrow. 

Mrs. Cbo. How differently does Miss Biohland think of him ! For, I beliere, 
with all his faults, she loves him. 

LoF. Lores him ! Does she? You should cure her of that by all means. Let 
zne s^e ; what if she were sent to him this instant, in his present doleful 
situation P My life for it, that works her cure. Distress is a perfect antidote 
to lore. Suppose we join her in the next room ? Miss Richland is a fine girl, 
has a fine fortune, and must not be thrown away. Upon my honour, Madam, 
I hare a regard for Miss Bichland ; and rather than she should be thrown 
away, I should think it no indignity to maiTy hor myself. \Extwnt. 

Enter Olitia and Leoktinb. 

Leov. And yet, trust me, Olivia, I had every reason to expect Miss Bich- 
laud's refusal, as I did every thing in my power to deserve it Her indelicacy 
surprises me. 

Ouv. Sure, Leontine, there 's nothing so indelicate in being sensible of your 
merit. If so, I fear I shall be the most guilty thing alive. 

Leon. But you mistake, my dear. The same attention I used to advance 
my merit with you, I practised to lessen it with her. What more could 
I do? 

Oliv. Let us now rather consider what is to be done. We have both dis- 
sembled too long — I have always been aslmmed — I am now quite weary of it. 
3ure, I could never have undergone so much for any other but you. 

Leon. And you shall find my gratitude equal to your kindest complianpe. 
Though our friends should totally forsake us, Olivia, we can draw upon content 
for the deficiencies of fortune. 

Olit. Then whv should we defer our scheme of humble happiness, when it it 
now in our power r I may be the favourite of your father, it is true ; but can 
it ever be thought, that hie [^esent kindness to a supposed chUd, will continue 
to a known deceiver P 

Leon. I have many reasons to believe it will. As his attachments are but 
few, they are lasting. His own marriage was a private one, as ours may be. 
Besides, I have sounded him already at a distance, and find all his answers 
exactly to our wish. Nay, by an expression or two that dropped from him, I 
am induced to think he knows of this affair. 

Olit. Indeed ! But that would be an happiness too great to be expected. 

Leon. However it be, I 'm certain you have power over him ; and am per- 
Buaded, if you informed him of our situation, that he would be disposed to 
pardon it. 

OLiy. you had equal expectations, Leontine, from ypur last scheme with Mist 
Bichland, which you find has succeeded most wretchedly. ' ! 

Ji90^. And that 's Ihe best reason for trying another. 

Otrir. If it must oe so, I submit* 

Leon. As we could wish, h© boflies tbis way. Kow, my dearest Olivia,* bt 
M8olute. J '}1 just retire mthin hearing, tg oon^e m ^t ^ PFB®* *we, either to 
Ihare your'dwger, qv f«H|flf m your yiqtpry. ' * ' ^ / [^«V- 

^ , ' ' Enteip OaoiKva. 

'- " Ow. Ypi, I muit feyglv« ^e;? | ^i^d ye}; i^q^ tgp egsUy, o^Uhnr. It will to 
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g roper to keep up the decorums of fe^eiittilMit A little, if it be only to unpresi 
er with an idea of my authority. 

Out. How I tremble to approach him! — Might 1 J^resume, sir— If I 
interrupt you — 

Cbo. Ko, child, where I hare an affection, it it not a little thing that can 
interrupt me. Aflection gets oyer little things. 

Oliv. Sir, you *re too kind. I *m sensible how ill I deserve tliift partialitj^. 
Tet, heayen knows, there is nothing I would not do to gain it. 

Cho. And you have but too well succeeded, you little hussy, you. Witli 
tliose endearing ways of yours, on my conscience, I could be brought to forgive 
any thing, unless it were a veiy great offence indeed. 

Oliv. But mine is such an offence — When you know my guilt —Yes, you sliall 
know it, though I feel the greatest pain in the confession. 
. Ceo. Why then, if it be so very great a pain, you may spare yourself the 
trouble ; for I know every syllable of the matter before you begin. 

Ouv. Indeed ! Then 1 *m undone. 

Cbo. Ay, Miss, you wanted to steal a match, without letting me know it, 
did you ? But I 'm not worth being consulted, I suppose, when there *s to be 
a marriage in my own family. No, I 'm to have no hand in the disposal of my 
own children. No, I 'm nobody. I 'm to be a mere article of family lumber ; 
a piece of cracVd china to be stuck up in a comer. 

Out. Dear sir, nothing but the dread of your authority could induce us to 
conceal it from you. 

Cbo. No, no, my consequence is no more ; I *m as little minded as a dead 
Bussian in winter, just stuck up with a pipe in its mouth till there comes a 
tlmw— It goes to my heart to vex her. \_A8ide, 

Olit. I was prepar*d, sir, for your anger, and despair'd of pardon, even while 
I presumed to ask it. But your severity shall never abate my affection, as my 
punislmient is but justice. 

Cbo. And yet you should not despair neither, Livy. We ought to hope all 
for the best. 

Out. And do you permit me to hope, sirf Can I ever expect to be 
forgiven ? But hope has too long deceived me. 

Cbo. Why then, child, it shan't deceive you now, for I forgive you this very 
moment. I forgive you all ; and now you ai*e indeed my daughter. 

Olit. O, transport I this kindness overpowers me. 

Cbo. I was always against severity to our children. We have been young and 
giddy om'selves, and we can't expect bdys and girls to be old before their time. 

Olit. Wliat generosity! but can you forget the many falsehoods, the 
dissimulation — 

Cbo. You did in4eed dissemble, you urchin you ; but where *s the girl that 
won't dissemble for an husband ? My wife and I had never been married, if 
we had not dissembled a little beforehand. 

Out. It shall bo my future care never to put such generosity to a seCond 
trial. And as for the partner of my offence and folly, from his native honour, 
and the just sense he has of his du^, I can answer for him that— » 
Enter Leontinb. 

Leok. Permit him thus to answer for himself {Kneeling!) Thus, sir, let me 
speak my gratitude for this unmerited forgiveness. Yes, sir, this even exceeds 
all your former tenderness. I now can boast the most indulgent of fathers. 
The life he gave, compared to this, was but a trifling blessing. 

Cbo. And, good sir, who sent for you, with that fine tragedy face, and flour- 
ishing manner ? I don't know what WO have to do with your gratitude iqpoD 
this occasion* 
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Lioy. H6w, sir ! Ii it possible to be silent, when so much oblieed f Would 
jou refuse nie the pleasure of being grateful P of adding mj thanks to mj 
Oliria's P of sharing in the transports that you hare thu^ occasioned P 

Cro. Lord, sir, we can be happy enough, without your comine in to make 
up the party. I don't know what *s the matter with the boy all tliis dny ; htf 
has got into such a rhodomontade manner all this morning ! 

Leon. But, sir, I that have so lar^e a part in the benefit, is it not my duty to 
shew my joy P is the being admitted to your favour so slight an obligation ? is 
the happiness of marrying my Oliyia so small a blessing ? 

Cuo. Harrying OUyia! marrying OUyia; manuring his own sister! Sure 
the boy is out of his senses. His own sister I 

Leon. My sister! 

Oliv. Sister! IIow hare I been mistaken! TAside, 

Leon. Some cursed mistake in all this I find ! {Atide. 

Cho. What does the booby mean ? or has he any meaning? Eh, what do 
you mean, you blockhead youP 

Leon. Mean, Sir— why. Sir— only, when my sister is to be married, that I 
hare the pleasure of marrying her, Sir, that is, of giving her away. Sir— I haro 
made a point of it. 

Cbo. O, is that all! Give her away— You hare made a point of it Then 
you had as good make a point of first giving away yourself, as I'm goinc to 
prepare the writings between you and Miss Bichland this very minute. Wiafc 
a fuss is here about nothing! Why what's the matter now? I thought I had 
made you at least as happy as you could wish. 

Oliv. O ! yes, Sir, very happy. 

Cro. Do you foresee any thing, child ? You look as if you did. I think If 
anything was to be foreseen, I have as sharp a look-out as another : and yet I 
foresee nothing. [£jri/. 

Leoktihx, Olitu. 

Olit. What can it mean P 

Leon. He knows something, and yet for my life I can't tell what. 

Out. It can't be the connection between us, I'm pretty certain. 

Leon. Wliatever it be, my dearest, I'm resolved to put it out of fortune*! 
power to re^t our mortification. I'll haste and prepare for our journey to 
Scotland this veiy evening. Mt friend Honey wood has promised me his 
admce and assistance. I'll go to him, and repose our distresses on his Mendly 
bosom : and I know so mudi of his honest heart, that if he can't relieve our 
uneasiness, he will at least share them. {Exevmi. 

ACT IIL 

Scene, Young Honbtwood's Home. 

Bailipf, Honetw^ood, Followee. 

Batl. Lookey, Sir, I have arrested as good men as you in my time : no dispaf- 

agoment of you neither. Men tliat would go forty guineas on a game of crib- 

bago. I challenge the town to shew a man in more genteeler prwjtice tlian myself 

IloN. Without all question, Mr. . I forgot your name, Sir. 

But. How can you forget what you never knew ? he ! he I ho I 
Hon. May I beg leave to ask your name P 
Bail. Yes, you may. 

Hon. Then, pray, Sir, what is your name P 

Bail. That I didn't promise to tell you. He ! he ! he! A joke breaks flo 
bones, as we say among us that practise the law. 
Hon. You may tiave reason for keeping it a secret, perhaps ? 
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Bail. Tlie law does nothing witliout reason. I*m ashamed to tell my name 
to no man, Sir. If jou can shew cause, as why, upon a special capus, that I 
•lu>uld prove mj name — ^But, come, Timotlij Twitch is my name. And^^noir 
you know my name, what have you to say to tliat ? 

Hon. Nothing in the world, good Mr. Twitch, but that I hare a favour to 
ask, that's all. 

Bail, ^y, favours are more easily asked than granted, as we say among ut 
that practise the law. I have taken an oath against granting favours. Would 
you have me perjure myself? 

noy. But my request will come recommended in so strong a manner, as, I 
believe, you'll have no scruple {putting oui hispurte). Tlie thing is only this t 
I believe I shall be able to discharge this trifle in two or three days at farthest; 
but as I would not have the affair known for the world, I have thoughts of 
keeping vou, and your good friend here, about me till the debt is discharged f 
for which I shall be properly gi'ateful. 

Bail. Oh! that's another maxum, and altogether within my oath. For 
certain, if an honest man is to get any thing by a thing, there's no reason wliy 
all things should not be done in civility. 

IIox. Doubtless, all trades must live, Mr. Twitch ; and yours is a neces- 
pnry one, (Givet him money.) 

Bail. Oh! your honour; I hope your honour takes nothing amiss as I 
does, as I does nothing but my duty in so doing. I'm sure no man can say I 
ever give a gentleman, that was a gentleman, ill-usage. If I saw that a gentle* 
man w&s a gentleman, I have taken money not to see him for ten weeks togeUier. 
Uoy. Tenderness is a virtue, Mr. Twitch. 

Bal. Ay, Sir, it's a perfect treasure. I love to see a gentleman with a ten- 
der heart. I don't know, but I think I have a tender heart myself. If all 
that I have lost by my heai*t was put together, it would make a— but no mat- 
ter for that. 

Hon. Don't accoimtit lost, Mr. Twitch. Theingratitude of the world can never 
deprive us of tlie conscious happiness of having acted with humanity ourselves. 
Bail. Humanity, Sir, is a jewel. It's better than gold. I love humanity. 
People may say, that we in our way have no humanity ; but I'll show you mr 
humanity tliis moment. There's my follower here, Uttle Flanigan, with a vfiie 
and four children, a guinea or two would be more to him, than twice as much 
to another. Now, as I can't shew him any humanity myself, I must beg leave 
you'll do it for me. 
Hon. I assure you, Mr. Twitch, yours is a most powerful recommendation. 

(Giving money to the follower,) 
Bail. Sir, you're a gentleman. I see you know what to do with your 
money. But to business : we are to be with you hero as your friends, I sup« 
pose^ But set in case company comes.^Little Flanigan here, to be sui*e, liai 
• good &oe ; a very good face ; but then, ho is a little seedy, as we say amonj; 
Oi^tprooti^e the.W. Not well in clothes. Smoke the pockct-holei* 
Boir* W^Of that sliall be remedied without delay. 

Ent^ Sjibtanx, 
SSB. Sir, Mlw Bichhmd is below. 

Bon. How unlucky! Detain her a moment. We must improve my good 
friend* Utile Ifr. Flanigan's appearance firat. Hero, let Mr. Flanigan have a 
•uit of mv clothes — quick — the brown and silver— Do you hear? 

Sjui^ That your honour gave away to the begging gentleman that ^Akett 
verses, because it was as good as new. 
Hon. The white and gold then. 

Qbo. That, jour honour, I made bold to ieJH, because it was good for nothing;. 

6 
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Hoir. Well, the first that comes to hand then. The blue and gold then. I 
^lieye Mr. Flanigan will look best in blue. {Exit Flanigan. 

Bail. Babbit me, but little flanigan will look well in anything. Ah, if 
jour honour knew that bit of flesh as well as I do, you'd be pcrfecUy in lore 
Vnth him. Q^ere's not a prettier scout in the four counties after a shy-cock 
than he : scents like a hound ; sticks like a weazle. He was master of the 
ceremonies to Uie black Queen of Morocco, wlien I took liim to follow me. 
(Re-enter Flanigan.) Heh, ecod, I thmk he looks so well, tliat I don't care if 
I have a swit from the same place myself. 

' Hon. Well, well, I hear the lady coming. Dear Mr. Twitch, I ))eg you'll 
give your friend directions not to speak. As for yourself, I know you will saj 
nothing without being directed. 

Bail. Never you fear me ; I '11 shew the lady that I have 8omeil)ing to say 
for myself as well as another. One man has one way of talking, and another 
man has another, that's all the difference between them. 
Enter Miss Bichland and her Maip. 

Miss Rich. Tou'll be surpris-'d. Sir, with this visit. But you know I'm yet 
to thank you for choosing my little libi-aiy. 

Hon. Thanks, Madam, are unnecessary : •• it was I that was obliged by 
your commands. Chairs here. Two of my veiy good friends, Mr. Twitch 
and Mr. Flanisan. Pray, gentlemen, sit without ceremony. 

Miss Bicn. Who can these odd-looking men be ! I fear it is as I wa« in- 
formed. It must be so. (Aside.) 

Bail., after a pause. Pretty weather, very pretty weather for the time of the 
year. Madam. 
* Fol. Very good circuit weather in the country. 

Hon. You officers are generally favourites among the ladies. 'Mj friends, 
Madam, have been upon very disagreeable duty, I assure you. The fair should, 
in some measure, recompense the toils of the brave ! . 

Miss B[CH. Our officers do indeed deseiTo every favour. Tlie gentlemen 
•re in the marine service, I presume, Sir ? 

Hon. Why, Madam, they do — occasionally serve in the fleet. Madam. A 
dangerous service ! 

Miss BiCH. I'm told so. And I own it has often surprised me, that while 
we have had so many instances of bravery there, we have had so few of wit at 
home to praise it. 

Hon. I grant. Madam, that our poets have not written as our soldiers have 
fought ; but they have done all they could, and Hawke or Amherst could do 
no more. 

Miss BrcH. I'm quite displeased when T see a fine subject spoiledby a dull writer. 

Hon. We should not be so severe against dull writers, Madam. It is ten to 
^ne, but the dullest writer exceeds the most rigid French critic who presumes 
to despise him, 

Fol*. Damn the French, the parle vouf , and all that belongs to them. 

MissBiCH. Sir! 

Hon. Ha, ha, ha! honest Mr. Flanigan. A true English officer, Madam ; 
he's not contented with beating the French, but he will scold them too. 
^ Miss BiOH* Yet, Mr. Honeywood, this does not convince me but that seve- 
rity in criticism is necessary; It was our first adopting the soverity of French 
tast«, that has brbught them in turn to taste us. 

Bail. Taste us! By thgLLord, Madam, they devour ui. Give moneeera 
Out a taste, and rU be damn'd but they con^e ill lor a belly&l. 

Miss Biou. Very extraordinary this ! 

Fol. But mj jyao. iffk^^ ^^^eg the bread riaingP tba Vi^ ▼<>«« \b^ 
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deTOUP us. \Vliat makes the inutton fire-pence a pound? the parle tous that 

•at it up. Wliat makes the beer threepence-halfpenny a pot ? 

Hon. Ah! the Tul^ar rogues ; all will be out. {Aside.) Bight, gentlemen, 
tery right, upon my word, aiid quite to the purpose. They draw a parallel, 
Madam, between the mental taste and that of our senses. We are injured as 
much l^y the French sewrity in the one, as by French rapacity in the other. 
That's their meaning. 

Miss Ricn. Tliough I don't see the force of the parallel, yet 1*11 own, tjiat 
we should sometimes pardon books, as we do our friends, that have now and 
ilien agreeable absurdities to recommend them. 

Bail. That's all my eye. The King only can pardon, as the law says 5 for 
«et in case— 

Hon. I'm quite of your opinion. Sir. I see the whole drift of your argu- 
ment. Yes, certamly, our presuming to pardon any work, is arrogating a 
|x)wer that belongs to another. If all hare power to condemn, what writer 
can be free P 
: Bail. By his habus coirpus. His habus corpus can set him free at any 

time : for, set in case 

Hon. I*m oblig'd to you, Sir, for the hint. If, Madam, as my friend ob- 
•erres, our laws are so careful of a gentleman's person, sure we ought to be 
equally careful of his dearer part, his fame, 

FoL. Ay, but if so be a man's nabb'd you know— 

Hon. Mr. Flanigan if you spoke for ever, you coitld not improre the last 
obaervation. For my own part 1 think it conclusiy*. 
Bail. As for the matter of that, mayhap— 

Hon. Nay, Sir,, give me leaye in this instance to be positive. For where is 
4ho neccssi^ of censuring worker without genius, which must shortly sink of 
themselves ? what is it, but aiming our unnecessary blow against? a victim 
already under the liands of justice P 

Bail. Justice! O, by the elevens, if you talk about justice, I think I am at 
home there : for, in a course of law — 

Hon. My dear Mr. Twitch, I discern what you'd be at perfectly ; and I be- 
• lieve the lady must be sensible of the art with which it is introduced. I sup- 
pose you perceive the meaning, Madam, of his course of law. 

Miss EiCH. I protest. Sir, 1 do not. I perceive onlv that you answer one 
gentleman before he has finished, and the other before he has well begun. 

Bail. Madam, you are a gentlewoman, and I will make the matter out» 
This here question is about severity and justice, and pardon, and the like of 
they. Now, to explain the thing— 
Hon. O! cm-se your explanations. [Asidek 

Enter Seuvant. 
Sbb. Mr. Leontine, Sir, below, desires to speak with you upbn earnest 
business. 

Hon. That's lucky. {Aside.) Dear Madam, you'll excuse me and my good 

friends here, for a few minutes. There are books. Madam, to amuse you. 

Come, gentlemen, you know I make.no ceremony with such friends. After 

you, Sir. Excuse me. Well, if I must. But I know your natm*al poUtcnoss< 

Bi.lL. Before and behind you know. 

FoL. Ay, ay, before and behind, before and behind. 

{Exeunt Honey wood, Bailifi^, and Followef< 
Miss Rich. Wliat can aU this mean, Garnet ? 

0:ai. Mean, Madam ! why, what should it mean, but what Mr.^ Lofty seni 
you here to see! These people he calls officers are oncers sure enough i 

^crifiTs officers \ baili£&, Madam . ^ 

6— i 
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" Miss Rich. Ay, it it oertunly lo. Well, though his perplexities are fi* 
from giving me pleasure, yet I own there's something rery ridiculous in them, 
and a just punishment for his dissimulation. 

Gau. And so they are. But I wonder, Madam, that the lawyer ;f0u just 
employed to pay his debts, and set him free, has not done it by this time. 
Ho ought at least to hare been here before now. But lawyers are always moro 
ready to get a man into troubles than out of them. 
Enttr Sib Wiluam. * 

For Miss Bichland to undertake setting him fi^e, I own, was quite unex- 
pected. It has totally unhinged my schemes to reclaim him. Tet it giyes me 
pleasure to findj that among a number of worthless friendships, he lias made 
one acquisition of real yaluo ; for there must bo some softer passion on her 
side tliat prompts this generosity. If a ! hero before me : I'll endcaTour to 
sound her aflections. Madam, as I am the person that hare had some demands 
upon the gentleman of this house, I hope you'll excuse me, if before I enlarged 
him, I wanted to see yourself. 

Miss Bicn. Tlie precaution was rery unnecessary, sir* I suppose your wanta 
were only such as my agent had power to satisfy. 

Sir WiL. Partly, Madam. But I was also willing you should be fully 
apprised of the character of the gentleman you intended to serve. 

Miss BiCH. It must come, sir, with a very ill grace from you. To censure 
it, after what you have done, would look like maUce ; and to speak favourably 
of a chamcter you have oppressed, would be impeaching your own. And sui'e, 
his tenderness, his humanity, his universal fiiendship may atone iot m&nj 
faidts. 

Sir Wiir. That friendship. Madam, which is exerted in too wide a sphere, 
becomes totally useless. Our bounty, like a drop of water, disappears when 
diffused too widely. They, who pretend most to this universal beneTolence, 
are either deceivers, or dupes. Men who desire to cover their private iU- 
natiu^, by a pretended regard for all ; or, men who, reasoning themselves into 
false feelings, are more earnest in pursuit of splendid, than of usefid virtues. 

Miss BiCH. I am surprised, sir, to hear one, who has probably been a gamer 
by the folly of others, so severe in his censure of it. 

Sir WiL. Whatever I may have gained by folly, Madam^ you see I am 
willing to prevent your losing by it. 

Miss BiCH. Your cares for me, sir, are unnecessary. I always suspect those 
services which are denied where they are wanted, and offered, perhaps, in 
hopes of a refusal. Ko, sir, my directions have been given^ and I insist upon 
their being complied with. 

Sir WiL. Thou amiable woman ! I can no longer contain the expressions 
of my gratitude : my pleasure. You see before you one, who has been equally 
careful of his interest j one, who has for some time been a concealed spectator 
of liis follies, and only punished, in hopes to reclaim them — ^his uncle ! 

Miss Bicn. Sir William Honey wood ? You amaze me. How shall I con- 
ceal my confusion P I fear, sir, you '11 think I have been too forward in my 
services. I confess I— 

Sir WiL. Don't make any apologies, Madam. I only find myself unable to 
rppny the obligation. And yet, I liave been trying my interest of late to serve 
Tou. Having learnt, Madam, that you had some demands upon Oovemmenli 
I liave, though unasked, been your sohcitor there. 

Miss BiCH. Sir, I *m infinitely obhged to your intentions. But my guardian 
has employed anothergentleman, who assures him of success. 

Sir WiL. Who ? The important little man that visits here ? Triist me, 
Madam, he's quite contemptible among men in power, and utterly unable to 
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serre jou. Mr. Loft/s promises are miich better biown to people ol fMliion, 
than his person, I ossure jou. 

Miss Rich. How hare we been deceired t As sure as con be, here he comes. 

Sir Wit. Does he P Remember I 'm to continue unknown. My return 
to England has not as yet been made public. With what impudence he enteral 
Enter Loprr. 

Lot. Iict the chariot — ^let my chariot drive off j I *11 yisit to his Grace's in a 
choir. Miss Bichland here before me! Punctual, as usual, to the calls of 
humanity. I'm tcit sorry. Madam, things of this kind should happen, 
especially to a man I haye i^ewn every where, and carried amongst us as a 
particular acquaintance.^ 

Miss BiCH. I find, sir, you haye the art of making the misfortunes of 
others your own. 

LoF. My dear Madam, what can a private man like me do P One man can*t 
do every thing ; and then, I do so much in this way eveiy day : let me see ; 
Bomethmg considerable might be done for him by subscription ; it could not 
fail if I carried the list I '11 undertake to set down a brace of dukes, two 
dozen lords, and half the lower house, at my own peril. 

Sir WiL. And, after all, it's more than probable, Sir, he might reject the 
offer of such powerful patronage. 

LoF. Then, Madam, what can we do? You know I never make promises. 
In truth, I once or twice tried to do something with him in the way of 
business ; but, as I often told his uncle. Sir William Honeywood, the man was 
utterly impracticable. 

Sir WiL. His uncle ! then that gentleman, I suppose, is a particular friend 
of yours. 

LoF. Meaning me. Sir ? — ^Yes, Madam, as I often said, my dear. Sir William, 
you are sensible I would do any thing, as far as my poor interest goes, to serve 
your family : but what can be done ? there 's no procuring first-rate places for 
ninth-rate abilities. 

MissBiCH. I have heard of Sir William Honeywood; he's abroad in 
employment: he confided in your judgment, I suppose. 

LOF. Why, yes. Madam, I believe Sir William had some reason to confide 
in my judgment ; one little reason, perhaps. 

Miss BiCH. Pray, sir, what was it ? 

LoF. Why, Madam—but let it go ao farther— it was I procured him his 
place. 

Sir Wit. IMd you, SirP . 

LoF. Either you or I, Sir. 

Miss BiCH. This, Mr. Lofty, was yety kind Indeed. 

LoF. I did love him, to be sure : lie had some amusing qualities ; nO man 
was fitter to be a toast-master to a club, or had a better head. 

Miss BiOH. A better head P 

LoF. Ay, at a bottle. To be sure he was as dull as a choice spirit : but hang 
it, he was grateful, very grateful ; and gratitude hides a multitude of faulte. 

Sir WiL. He might have reason, perhaps. ' His place is pretty considerable, 
I 'm told. 

liOF. A trifle, a mere trifie among us men of business. The truth is, ho 
wanted dignity to fill up a greater. 

Sir WiL. Dignity of person, do you moan, sir P I 'm told ho 's much about 
my size and figure, sir. 

LoF. Ay, toll enough for a marching regiment ; but then he wanted a some* 
tiling — a consequence of form — a kind of a— I belieye the lady perceives my 
meanings 
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Miss KiCH. O, perfectly : you courtiers can do any thing, I tee. 

LoF. My dcar-Modam, oU this is -but a mere exclmnge : we do greater things 
for one another every day. Why, as thus, now : let me suppose you the Firbt 
Lord of the Treasury ; you have an employment in you that I want ; I have a 
plaoo in me that you want ; do mo here, do you ther<i : interest of both sides, 
few words, flat, done and done, and it's over. 

Sir WiL. A thought strikes me. {Aside.) Now you mention Sir William 
Honeywood, Madam ; and as he seems, sir, an acquaintance oC vours ; you 'II 
be glad to hear he 's arriv'd from Italy ; I had it from a friend who knows him 
as well as he docs me, and you may depend on my information. 

LoF. The devil ho is ! If I had known tliat/ we should not have been quite 
so well acquainted. [^Aside. 

. Sir WiL. He is certainly retum'd.; and, as this gentleman is a friend of 
yours, he can be of signal service to us, by introducing me to him ; there are 
some papers relative to your affairs, that require dispatch and his inspection. 

Miss Kicn. This gentleman, Mr. Lofty, is a person employed in my alTairs : 
I know you *11 servo us. 

LoF. My dear Madam, I live but to serve you- Sir William shall even wait 
upon him, if you think pi'oper to -command it. 

Su? Wiu That would be quite unnecessary. 

LoF. Well, we must introduce you then. Call upon me— let me see — ay. 
In two days. 

Sir WiL. Now, or the opportunity will be lost for ever. 

LoF. Well, if itjnust bo now, now let ih bo. But damn it, that's unfor- 
tunate ; my Lord Grig's cursed Pensacola business comes on this very hour, 
and I 'm engaged to attend — another time — ?- 

Sir WiL. A short letter to Sir William will do. 

LoF. You shall have it j yet, in my opinion, a letter is a fery bad way of 
going to work ; face to face, that *s my way. 

Sir WiL.. The letter, Sir, will do quite as well^ 

LoF. Zounds !• Sir. do you pretend to direct me P direct me in the business 
of ofEce ? Do you know me. Sir ? who am I P 

Miss lliCH. Dear Mr. Lofty, this request is not to much his as mine ; if 
my commands — ^but you despise my power. 

' LoF. Delicate creature ! your commands could evea control a debate at mid- 
night : to a power so constitutional, I am all obedience and tranquillity. He 
shall have a letter > where is my secretary ? Dubardieu ! And yet, I protect 
I don't like this way of doing business. I think if I spoke first to Sir William 
— but you will have it so. {Exit with Miss Richland. 

Sir WiL. alone. Ha, ha, lia ! Tliis too is one of my nephew's hopeful asso- 
ciates. O vanily, tliou constant deceiver, how do all thy efforts to exalt, serve 
but to sink us ! Tliy folse colourings, like those employed to heighten beauty, 
only seem to mend that bloom which they contribute to destroy. I 'm not 
displeased at this interview: exposing tliis fellow's impudence to the coi tempt 
it deserves, may be of use to my design ; at least, if he can reflect; it will be 
of use to himself 

Enter Jaevis. 

Bur WiL. How now, Jarvis, where 's your master, my nephew f 

Jab. At his wit's ends, I believe : he 's scarce gotten out of one scrape, bat 
he 's running his head into another. 

Sir WiL. How so P 

Jau. llie house has but just been cleared of the bailiffs, and now he's again 
«n gaffing tooth and nail in assisting old Croaker's son to patch up a clandestine 
match with the young lady that passes in the house for his sister. . - 
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Sir WiL. Ever busy to serre others. 

Jab. Ay, anybody but himself. Tlie young couple, it seemi, are just setttng 
out for Scotland j and he supplies them with money for the jouniey. 

Sir WiL, Money I how is he able to supply others, who has scarce any for 
himself? 

Jab. Why, there it is: he has no money, that^s time; but then, as he never 
said no to any request in his life, he has given them a bill, drawn by a friend ot 
his upon a merchant in the city, wliich I am to get changed i for you must 
know that I am to go with them to Scotland myselE 

SirWiL. How! 

Jab. It seems the young gentleman is obh'ged to take a different road from 
bis mistress, as he is to call upon an uncle of his that lives out of the way, in 
order to prepare a 'place for their reception, when they return ; so they nave 
borrowed mc from my master, at tiie properest person to attend the young 
livdy down. 

Sir WiL. To the land of matiimony ! A pleasant journey, Jarvia, 

Jab. Ay, but I 'm only to have all the fatigues on't. 

Sir WiL. Well, it may be shorter, and less fatiguing, than you imagine. I 
know but too much of the young lady's family and connections, whom I have 
seen abroad. I have also discovered that Miss Bichland is not indifferent to 
my thoughtless nephew > and will endeavour, though I fear, in vain, to 
establish that connection. But, come, the letter I wait for must be almost 
finished i J 'U lot you £u*tber into my intentions, in the next room. [£!rniit/. 

ACT THE FOURTH. 

ScBfM^ Cboakeb*s Hoxize, 

Lot. Well, sure the devil *% in me of late, for running my head Into snch 
dciilcs, as nothing but a genius like my own could dmw me fi'om. I was 
formerly content^ to husband out my places and pensions with some degree 
of fnigality ; but, curse it, of late I have given away the whole Court Register 
in less time than they coidd print the title-page : yet, hang it, why scruple a 
lie or two to come at a fine girl when I every day tell a thousand for nothing. 
Ha ! Honey wood here before ma. Could Miss Bdohland liave set liim at 
liberty? 

Enter HoNETWOOD. 

Mr. Honeywood, I *m glad to see you abroad again. I find my concu/rence 
was not necessary in your unfortunate affairs. I had put things in a train to 
do your business ; but it is not for me to say what I intended doing. 

Hon. It was unfortunate indeed. Sir. But what adds to my uneasiness is, that 
while you seem to be acquainted with my misfortune, I myself continue still 
a stranger to my bene&ctor. 

Lov. How ! not know the friend that served you ? 

Hon. Can't guess at the person. 

Lot. Inquire. 

HoK. I have ; Imt alll can learn is, that he chooses to renuain concealed, aa4 
that all inquii^ must be fruitless* 

Lot. Must be fruitless ! 

Hov. Abs(dutely ihiitlesfc 

Lot. Sure of that? 

Hon. Very sure. 

Lot. Then I'll bo damn'd if you shaU efar Iwow it from me, 

Hoy. How, Sir! 
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•iderable, and that I haye Tast sums of money to throw awaj; I know joa do. 
Tlie world, to be sure, says such things of me. 

Hon. l^e world, by what I learn, u no stranger to your generosity. Bat 
where does this tend r 

LoF. To nothing; nothing in the world. The town, to be sure, when it makes 
such a thing as me the subject of conyersation, has asserted, that I neyer yet 
patronised a man of merit. 

Hon. I haye heard instances to the contrary, eyen (Vom yourselt 

LoF. Tes, Honeywood, and there are instances to the contrary, that you shall 
neyer hear from myself. 

Hoy. Ha! dear sir, permit me to ask you but one question. 

LoF. Sir, ask me no questions : I say, sir, ask me np questions ; I 'U be 
dnmn'd if I answer them. 

Hon. I will ask no farther. My friend! my benefactor! it is, it must be 
here, that I am indebted for freedom, for honour. Yes, thou worthiest of men, 
from the beginning I suspected it, but was afraid to return thanks ; which, tf 
undeseryod, might seem reproaches. 

LoF. I protest I do not understand all this, Mr. Honeywood. You treat 
me yery cayalierly. I do assure you, Sir — ^Blood, sir, can't a man be permitted 
to enjoy the luxury of his own feelings, without all this parade! 

Hon. Nay, do not attempt to conceal an action that adds to your honour. 
Your looks, your air, your manner, all confess it. 

LoF. Confess it, Sir! Torture itself, Sir, shall neyer bring me to confess it 
Mr. Honeywood, I haye admitted you upon terms of friendship. Don't let ua 
fall out ; make me happy, and let tnis be buried in obliyion. You know I hato 
ostentation ; you know I do. Come, come, Honeywood, you know I always 
loyed to be a friend, and not a patron. I beg this may make no kind of 
distance between us. Come, come, you and I must be more familiar — ^Indeed 
we must. 

Hon. Heayens ! Can I eyer repay such friendship ? Is there any way ? 
Thou best of men, can I eyer return the obligation P 

LoF. A bagateUe, a mere bagatelle ! But I see your heart Sm labouring to 
be gmteful. You shall be gratefuL It would be cruel to disappoint you. , 

Hon. How ! teach me the manner. Is there any way P 

LoF. From this moment you 'm mine. Yes, my friend, you shall know it-^^ 
I 'm in loye. 

Hon. And can I assist yoa^ 

LoF. Nobody so well. 

Hon. In what manner P I 'm all impatienoe. 

LoF. You shall make loye for me. 

Hon. And to whom shall I speak in your fayour P 

LoF. To a hidy with whom yott haye great intereat, I aiauvt youi liiM 
Eiohland. 

Hon. MiiiBiohland! 

LoF. Yes, Miss Eiohland. She has struck the blow up to the hilt in my 
bosom, by Jupiter. 

Hon. Heayens ! was eyer any thing more tmfortunate! It ia too much to 
be endured. 

LoF. Unfortunate indeed ! And yet I can endure it, till you haye opened 
the a£BEkir to her for me. Between ourselyes, I think she likes me. I 'm not 
apt to boast, but I think she does. 

Hon. Indeed ! But, do you know the person you apply to P 

LoF. Yes, I know you are her friend and mine : that 's enough. To yon^ 
therefore, I commit the success of my passion. I '11 say no more, bt friendship 
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do the rest I have only to add, that if at any time my little interest can be 
of service— but, hang it, I '11 make no promises — ^you know my interest is yours 
ftt any time. No apologies, my friend, I 'U not be answered, it shall be so. 

\_Ex%t. 

Ho5. Open, generous, unsuspecting man ! He little thinks that I love her 
too ; and with such an ardent passion !— But then it was ever but a rain and 
hopeless one; my torment, my persecution! What shall I do! Love, 
friendship, a hopeless passion, a deserring friend! Love, that has been my 
tormentor; a mend, that has, perhaps, distressed himself, to serve me. It 
shall be so. Yes, I will discard the fondling hope from my bosom, and exert 
all my influence in his favour. And yet to see her in the possession of another ! 
—Insupportable ! But then to betray a generous, trusting friend ! — ^Worse, 
worse ! Yes, I *m resolv'd. Let me but be the instrument of their happiness, 
«nd then quit a country, where I must for ever despair of finding my own. 

\Exit, 
Enter Olitia, and Gauket, wTiO eairiet a Milliner* 9 Bos, 

OiitV. Dear me, I wish this journey were over. No news of Jarvis yet ? I 
believe the old peevish creature delays purely to vex me. 

Gab. Why, to be sure, Madam, I did hear him say, a little snubbing, before 
marriage, would teach you to bear it the better afterwards. 

Olit. To be gone a full hour, though he had only to get a bill changed in the 
city ! IIow provoking ! 

Gar. I 'U lay my life, Mr. Leontine, that had twice as much to do, is setting 
off by this time from his inn ; and here you are left behind. 

Oliv. Well, let us be prepared for his coming, however. Axe you sure you 
have omitted nothing. Garnet ? 

Gar. Not a stick. Madam — all 's here. Yet 1 wish you could take the whit^ 
and silver to be married in. It's the worst luck in the world, in any tJiing but 
white. I knew one Bett Stubbs, of our town, that was married in i^ed ; and, as 
sure as eggs is eggs, tlie bridegroom and she had a miff before morning. 

Ouy. No matter. I 'm all impatience till we are out of the house. 

Gar. Bless me. Madam, I liad almost forgot the wedding ring! — Tlie sweet 
little Uiing — ^I don't think it would go on my little finger. And what if I put 
in a gentleman's night-cap, in case of necessity, M a dam P But here 's Jarvis. 
Enter Jabyis. 

OLtT. O Jarvis, are you come at last ? We have been ready this half hour. 
Now let 's be going. Let us fly ! 

Jab. Ay, to Jericho ; for we shall haTe no going to ScoUand this bout, I 
fancy. 

Oliv. How! what's the matter? 

Jab. Money, money, is the matter. Madam. We have got no money. 
What the plague do you send jne of your fooFs errand for ? My master's bill 
upon the city i» not worth a rush. Here it is ; Mrs. Garnet may pin up her 
lutir with it. 

Oliv. Undone! How could Honey wood serve us so! What shall we do ? 
Can't we go without it P 

Jab. Go to Scotland without money! To Scotland without money! Lord, 
how some people understand geography! We might as wt»ll set sail for 
Patagonia upon a cork jacket. 

Oliv. Such a disappointment ! What a base insincere man was your master, 
to serve us in this manner! Is tliis his good-nature P 

Jab. Nay, don't talk ill of my master, Madam. I won't bear to hear an; 
body talk ill of him but myself. 

Gab. Bless us ! now I think on't. Madam, yoa need not be under any 
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tmeasincBS : I saw Mr. Leontine receiro forty guineas from his Mhtr jnil 
'before he set out, and he can't yet have left the mn. A sliort letter will reach 
him there. 

Ouv. Well P9member'd, Garnet; 1*11 write immediate! j. How's this! 
Bless me, my hand trembles so, t can't write a word. Do you write, Qamet ; 
and, upon second thought, it will be better from you. 

Gab. Truly, Madam, I write and indite but poorly. I never was kute at 
my learning. But I '11 do what I can to lease you. Let me see. All out c^ 
my own head, I suppose ? 

Ouv. Whatever you please. 

Gab. {n'riting.) Muster Croaker— twenty guineas. Madam f 

Oliv. Ay, twenty will do. 

Gab. At the bar of the Talbot till calFd for. Eipedition— Will be blown 
up — ^All of a flame— Quick dispatch —Cupid, the litUo god of love — I conclude 
it. Madam, with Cupid : I love to see a love-letter end like poetry. 

Oliv. Well, well, wliat you please, anything. But how shall we send it? I 
can trust none of the servants of tliis family. 

Gab. Odso, Madam, Mr. Honcywood's butler is in the next room : he's • 
dear, sweet man ; ho 'U do any thing for me. 

Jab. He ! the dog, he 'U certainly commit some blunder. He's drunk and 
sober ten times a day. % 

Oliv. No matter. Fly Garnet ; any body we can trust will do. [^i7 
Garnet.] Well, Jarvis, now we can have nothing more to internipt us. You 
may take up the things, and cany them on to the inn. Have you no hands^ 
Jarvis P 

Jab. Soft and fair, young lady. You, that are going to be married, think 
things can never be done too fast t but we, that are old, and know what we 
are about, must elope methodically. Madam. 

Oliv. Well, sm'e, if my indiscretions were to be done over again— 

Jab. My life for it, you would do them ten times over. 

Oliv. Why will you talk so ? If you knew how unhappy they m'ake me 

Jab. Very unhappy, no doubt : I was once just as unhappy when I was 
going to be married myself. I '11 tell you a story about that — - 

Oliv. A story ! when I'm all impatience to be away. Was there' ever swh 
a dilatory creature 

Jab. Well, Madam, if we must march, why we will march ; thaf s all. 
Though, odds bobs, we have still forgot one thing w« should never travel with- 
out — a case of good razors, and a box of shaving-powder. But no matter, I 
beUeve we shall be pretty well ?haved by the way. [Going. 

Enter Gabnet. 

Gab. Undone, undone, Madam. Ah, Mr. Jarvis, you said right enough. 
As sure as death, Mr. Honcywood's rogue of a drunken butler dropp'd the 
letter before he went ten yards from the door. There's oldCJroaker has just 
pick'd it up, and is tliis moment reading it to himself in. the liaU. 

Oliv. Unfortunate I We shall be discovered. 

Gab. No, Madam : don't be uneasy, he can make neither head nor tail of it. 
To be sure he looks as if he was broke loose from Bedlam about it, but he 
can't find what it means for all thatk O lud, he is coming this way all in the 
the horrors ! 

Oliv. Then let us leave the house this instant, for fear he should ask farther 
questions. In the meantime. Garnet, do you write and send off just such aii- 
©ther. [Exeunt. 

Enter Cboakbb. 

Cbo. Death and destruction ! Are all the horroif of air, fire, and water, to 
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\q lcvell*d only at me ! Am I onW to be singled out for gunpowder- plots, 
combustibles, and conflagration ! BLcrc it is— An incendiary Tetter dropped at 
my door. " To Muster Croaker, these with speed.'* Ay, ay, plain enough 
the direction : all in the gcniuno inccndiai7 spelling, and as cramp as the 
dcTil. " With speed." O, confound your speed. But let me read it once 
more. (Reads). " Muster Croaker as sone as yowe see this lere twenty guineas 
at the bar of the Talboot tell called for or yowe and yower experetion will be 
al blown up." Ah, but too plain. Blood and gunpowder in every line of it. 
Blown up! murderous dog! All blown up! Heavens! what have I and my 
poor family done, to be afl blown up ! (lieads^) " Our pockets are low, and 
money we must have." Ay there's the reason ; they '11 blow us up, because they 
hare got low pockets. (Reada.) "It is but a short time you have to consider; 
for if this takes wind, the house will quickly be all of a flame." Inhuman 
monsters! blow us up, and then buyn us. . llicj earthquake at Lisbon was but 
a bonfire to it. (Reads). " Make quick dispatch, and so no more at present. 
X> ut may Cupid, the little god of love, go with you wherever you go." The little 
G od of love ! Cupid, the little god of love, go w'ith me ! Go you to the devil, you 
^nd your little Cupid together ; I *m so frightened, I scarce know whether I 
sit, stand, or go. Perhaps this moment I'm treading on lighted matches, blaz- 
ing brimstone, and barrels of gunpowder. Tliey are preparing to blow me up 
into the clouds. Murder! We shall be all burnt in our beds; we sliall be aU 
burnt in our beds. 

Enter Miss Kichlakd. 

Miss BiCH. Lord, Sir, what's the matter? 
, Cbo. Murder's the matter. We shall be sJl blown up in our beds before 
morning. 

Miss BiCH. I hope not, Sir. 
. Clio. What signifies what you hope. Madam, when I have a certificate of it 
liero in my hand? Will nothing alarm my family? Sleeping and eating, sleep-' 
ing and eating is the only work from morning tUl night ^n my house. My in- 
sensible crew coidd sleep, though rock'd by an earthquake; and fry beef-steaks 
at a volcano. 

Miss BiCH. But, Sir, you have alarmed them so often already, we have no- 
thing but earthquakes, famines, plagues, and mad dogs from year's end to year's 
emd. You remember. Sir, it is not above a month ago, you assured us of a' 
conspiracy among the bakers, to poison us in our bread; and so kept the whole 
family a week upon potatoes. 

Cue. And potatoes were too good for them. But why do I stand talking 
here with a girl, when I should oe facing the enemy without? Here, John, 
Sficodemus, search the house. Look into the. cellars, to see if there be any 
combustiUes below; and above, in the apartments, that no matches be tiirowu 
in at the windows. Let all the fires bo put out, and let the engine be drawn- 
out in the yai*d, to play upon the house in case of necessity. \_ExU, 
Miss Bicii., alone. Wliat can he mean by all this ? Yet, why should I in- 
quire, when he alarms us in this manner almost eveiy day ! But Honeywood 
lifts desired an interview with me io private. What can he mean ? or, rather,- 
what means this palpitation at his approach ? It is the first time he ever 
•hewed anything in his conduct that seemed particular. Sure he cannot mean 
to— —but he's here. 

Enter Honey WOOD. 
> Hoir. I presumed to solicit this interview, Madam, before I left town, to bf 

permitted 

Miss Rich. Indeed! Leaving town. Sir ?— 

Hoy, yes^ Madam | perhaps the kingdom. | hare presumed^ I say, to 49*' 
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•ire Uie faTour of this interriew, — ^in order to diidose sometliing wliidi an 
long friendship prompti. And yet my fears — 

Mist BiCH. His fears! Wliat are bis fears to mine ? (Mde.) We hara 
indeed been long acquainted. Sir ; very long. If I remember, our first meet- 
ing was at the French ambassador's. — Do you recollect hpw you were pleased 
to rally me upon my complexion there P • 

Hon. Perfectly, Madf^ : X presumed to reprove you for painting : but 
your warmer blushes soon convinced the company, that the colouring was all 
ii*om nature. 

Miss BiCH. And yet you only meant it in your good-natured way, to make 
mo pay a compliment to myself. In the same manner you danced tliat ntght 
with the most awkward woman in company, because you saw nobody else 
would take her out 

Hon. Yes ; and was rewarded the next night, by dancing with the finest 
woman in company, whom every body wished to take out. 

Miss BiCH. Well, Sir, if you thought so then, I fear your judgment has 
since corrected the errors of a first impression. We generally shew to most 
advantage at first. Our sex are like poor tradesmen, that put all their best 
goods to be seen at the windows. 

Hon. The first impression. Madam, did indeed deceive me. I expected to 
find a woman with all the faults of conscious flattered beauty. I expected to 
find lier vain and insolent. But every day haa since taught me that it is pos- 
sible to possess sense without pride, and beauty without affectation. 

Miss Bicii. This, Sir, is a style very unusual with Mr. Honeywood ; and I 
should be glad to know why he thus attenipti to increase that vanity, which 
his own lessons have taught me to despise. 

Hon. I ask pardon, l£idam. Tet, from our long friendship, I presumed I 
might have some right to offer, without offence, what you may refuse without 
oflendiug. 

Miss BiCR. Sir! I beg you'd reflect : though, I fear, I shall scarce have any 

power to refuse a request of yours ; yet you may be precipitate : consider. Sir. 

Hon. I own mj rashness ; but as I plead the cause of friendship, of one who 

loves.— Don't be alarmed, Madam^who loves you with the most ardent 

passion, whose whole happiness is placed in you 

Miss Bioa. I fear, sir, I shall never find whom you mean, by this description 
of him. 

Hon. Ah, Madam, it but too plainly points him out ; though he should be 
too humble himself to urge his pretensions, or you too modest to understand 
them. 

Miss BiCH. Well ; it would be affectation any longer to pretend ignorance ; 
and I will own, sir, I have long been prejudiced in his favour. It was but 
natui^al to wish to make his heart mine, as he seemed himself ignorant of its 
value. 

Hon. I see she always loved him. (Aside.) I find. Madam, you 're already 
sensible of his worth, his passion. How happy is my friend, to be Uie 
favourite of one with such sense to distinguish merit, and such beauty to 
reward it. 
Miss BiCH. Your friend, sir! What friend ? 
Hon. My best friend^my friend Mr. Lofty, Madam. 
Miss BiCH. He, sir! 

Hon. Yes, he. Madam. He is, indeed, what your warmest wishes mighl 
have formed him. And to his other qualities he adds that of the mgpl 
passionate regard for you. 
Miss BiCH. Ama2em^]:^M-=-^o more of this, I beg you, sis. 
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Hoy. t tee TOUT confusion, Madam, nnd know how to interpret it. And, 
since I so plaimj read the language of your heart, ikall I make nij frieud 
happy, by communicating your sentiments ? 

Miss Kicn. By no meims. 

Host. Excuse me ; I must ; I know you desu*e it. 

Miss BrcH. Mr. Honeywood, let me tdl you, that you wrong my sentiments 
and yoiurself. Wlien I first applied to your friendship, I expected adyice and 
assistance ; but now, Sir, I see that it is in Tain to expect happiness from him, 
who has been so bad an occonomist of his own ; and tliat I must disclahn his 
friendship who ceases to bo a friend toi himself. [Exit, 

Hon. How is this ! she has confessed she loved him, and yet she seemed to 
part in displeasure. Can I hare done any thing to reproach myself with ? 
No : I beliere not : yet, after all, these things should not be done by a third 
person : I should h^ve spared her confusion. My friendship carried me a little 
too far. 

Enter Cboasbb, with the letter in hie hand, and Mrs. Caoacrh. 

Mrs. CttO. Ha! ha! ha! And so, my dear, it*s your supreme wish that I 
should be quite wretched upon this occasion ? ha ! ha ! 

CftOAKEB, mimieking. Ha! ha! ha! And so, my dear, it's your supreme 
pleasure to give me no better consolation P 

Mrs. Cao. Fositiyely, my dear ; what is this incendiary stnfF and trumpery 
to me ? our house may trnvel through the air like the house of Lorctto, for 
aught I care, if I am to be miserable in it. 

Cbo. Would to heaven it were converted into an house of correction for 
your benefit Have we not every thing to alarm us? Perhaps this very 
moment the tragedy is beginning. 

Mrs. Obo. Then let us reserve our distress till the rising of the curtain, or 
give them the money they want, and have done with them. 

Cao. Give them my money!- — And pray, what right have they to my money ? 

Mrs. Cao. And pray, what right then have you to my good humour ? 

Cbo. And so your good luunour advises mo to part with my money ? Wliy 
then, to tell vour good humour a piece of my mind, I 'd sooner part with my 
wife. Here s Mr. Honeywood, see what he 'U say to it. My dear Honey wood, 
look at this incendiary letter, dropped at my door. It will freeze you with 
t^ror ; and yet lovey here can read it — can read it, and^laugli. 

Mrs. Ceo. Yes, and so will Mr. Honeywood. 

Cbo. If he does, I '11 sulTer to be hang'd the next minute in the rogue*s place, 
that 's all. 

Mra. Cbo. Speak, Mr. Honeywood ; is there any thing more foolish than my 
husband's fright upon this occasion ? 

Hon. It would not become me to decide. Madam ; but doubtless, the 
greatness of his terrors, now will but invito tliem to renew their villainy 
another time. 

Mrs. Cbo. I told you, he 'd be of my opinion. • 

Cbo. How,, sir! do you maintain that I should lie down under such, an 
injury, and shew neither by my tears, nor complaints, that I have sometliir|^ 
of the spirit of a man in me ? 

Hon. Pardon me, sir. You ought to make the loudest complaints, if you 
desire redress. The sm*est way to have redress is to be earnest in tlie pursuit 
of it y 

Cbo. Ay, whose opinion is he of now ? 

Mrs. Cbo. But don*t you think tliat laughing off our fears is the best wayf 

Hon. What is the best, ModtH)), fpw o^U say ; but I 'U maintain it to be • 
^^ij wise way. 
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Obo. But we 're talking of the best Surely the best way is to face the 
ciiemy in the field, and not wait till he plunders us in our very bed-dmmbor. 

Hon. Why, sir, as to the best, that — ^that's ^ very wise way too. 

Mrs. Cao. But can any thing be more absurd, than to double our distresses 
by our apprehensions, and put it in the power of eyery low fellow, that can 
scrawl ten words of wretched spelling, to torment us P 

Hon. AVithout doubt, nothing more absurd. 

Gjio. How ! would it not be more absui'd to despise the rattle till we are bit 
by the snake ? 

Hon. Without doiibt, perfectly absuvct* 
. Cro. Then you are of my opinion ? 
. Host. Entirely. 

Mrs. Ceo. And you reject mine ? 
. Hon. Heavens forbid, Madam ! No sure, no reasoning can be more juat^ 
tiian ybuM. We oiight certainly to despise malice if we cannot oppose it, and 
not make the incendiary's pen as fatal to our repose as the highwayman's pistol. 

Mrs. Cao. O ! then you think I *m quite right P 

Hon. Perfectly right. 

Cro. A.j>Iague of plagues, we can't be both right. I ought to be sorry, or I 
ought to be glad. My hat must be on my head, or my hat must be off. 
. Mrs. Ceo. Certainly, in two opposite opinions, if one be perfectly reasonable, 
the other can't be perfectly right. 

Hon. And why may not both be right. Madam ? Mr. Croaker in earnestly 
•eeking redress, and you in waiting the event with good humour ? Pray let 
mo see the letter again. I have it. This letter requires twenty guineas to be 
Ifcft at the bar of the Talbot Inn. If it be indeed an incendiary letter, what if 
you and I, sir, go tliere ; and, when the writer oomes to be paid for his 
expected booty, seize him P 

Cro. My dear fi'iend, it 's the very thing ; the very thing. Wliilo I walk 
by the door, you shall plant yourself in ambush near the bar : burst out upon 
the miscreant like a masqued battery ; extort a confession at once, and so hang 
him up by surprise. 

Hon. Yes, but I would not choose to exercise too much severity. It is my 
maxim. Sir, that crimes generally punish themselves. 

Ceo. Well, but we may upbraid him a little, I suppose P [/ro /tca//y. 

Hon. Ay, but not punish him too rigidly. 

Ceo. Well, well, le;.7e that to my own benevolence. 

Hon. Well, I do j but remember that universal benevolence is the first law 
of nature. \Exevmi Honeywood and Mi's. Croaker. 

Ceo. Yes ; and my universal benevolence will hang the dog, if he had at 
many necks as a hydra. 

ACT THE FIFTa. 

Scene^ an Inn, 
EnUr Olivia, Jaevis. 
Oj.iv. Well, we have got safe to the inn, however. Kow, if the post-chaise 
trcre ready— 

Jar. Tiie horses are just finishing their oats; and, as they are not going 
to be married, they choose to take their own time. 
Oliv. You are for ever giving wrong motives to my impatience. 
Jab. Be as impatient as you will, the horses must take their own time ; 
besides, you don't consider, we have got no answer from our fellow-travelley 
yet. If we hear nothing from Mr. Leontiue, we have only one way left us. 
' Oliv. What wa^P ** ' r f T1. 
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J'ah. The 'way home again. 

Oliy. Not 80. I have made a resolution to go, and nothing shall induo* 
me to break it. 

Jab. Ay j resolutions are Well kept, when they jump with inclinatioii. 
However, I'll go hasten things without. And I 'U call, too, at- the bar, to see 
if anything Should be left for us there. Don*t be in such a plaguy hurry. 
Madam, and we shall go the faster, I promise you. \ExH Jarris; 

EnUr tiiKDLADT. 

tiAND. What! Solomon, why don't you moTe? Pipes and tobacco for tnft 
Lamb there. — Will nobody answer? To the Dolphin ; quick. The Angel has 
been outrageous this half hour. Did your ladyship call. Madam f 

Oliv. No, Madam. 

, Land. I find, as you 're for Scotland, Madam— But that *s no business of 
mine ; married, or not married, I ask no questions. To be sure we had a 
sweet little couple set off from this two days ago for the same place. Tlie 
gentleman, for a tailor, was, to be sure, as fine a spoken tailor, as ever blew 
froth from a full pot. And the young lady so bashful, it was near half au 
hOiur before we could get her to finish a pint of raspberry between Ud. 

Oliv. But this gentleman and I are not going to be married, I assure yott» 

Land. M{iy be not. Tliat 's no business of mine; for certain, Scotch 
marriages seldom turn out. There was, of my own knowledge. Miss Macfag, . 
that mamed her father's footman. — ^Alack-a-day, she and her husband soon 
parted, and now keep scpai-ate cellars in Hedge-lane. 

Our. A very pretty picture of what lies before me! XAt\dk% 

Enter Leontinb. 

Lkow. My dear Olivia, my anxiety, till you were out of danger, was tod 
great to be resisted. I could not help coming to see you set out, though it 
exposes us to a discovery. 

Oliv. May evei7thing you do prove as fortunate. Indeed, Leonline, we 
have been most cruelly disappointed. Mr. Honey wood's bill upon the city haS| 
it seems, been protested, and wo Iiave been utterly at a loss how to proceeil. 

Leon. How! au offer of his own too. Sui'e, he could not mean t4 
deceive us. 

Oliv. Depend upon his sincerity ; he only mistopk the desire for the powcf 
of serving us. But^le^us think no more of it I believe the post-chaise i» 
ready by this. 

Land. Not quite yet : and, begging your ladyship's pardon, I don*t think 
f omr ladyship quite ready for the post-chaise« The north road is a cold place. 
Madam. I have a drop in the house of as pret^ raspberry as ever waa tipt 
orer tongue. Just a thimble full to keep the wind off your stomach. To be 
sure, the last couple we had here, they said it was a perfect nosegay. Ecod, t 
sent them botli away as good-natured. — Up went the blinds^ round Went thd 
pr4ieels, and drive away, post-boy, was the word. 
Enter Cboakeb. 

Cho. Well, while my Mend Honeywood is upon the post of danger at the 
bar,' it must bo my business to have an eye about me here. I think I know 
an incendiary's look j for wherever the devil makes a purchase, he never foils 
t<j set his mark. Ha! who have we hereP My son and daughter! What 
can they be doing here ! * 

Land. I tell yon, Madam, it will do you good j I think I know by this 
time what's good for the north road. It 's a raw night, Miidam. — Sir — 

Lbon^. Not a drop more, good Madam. I should now take it as a greater 
iavour, if ^o\i hasten the horses, for I am afraid to be seen myself. 
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Lakd. That shall be done. Wha, Solomon ! are jou all dead there ? Whm, 
Solomon, I say ! {^^t bawUng, 

Oliy. Well! I dread, lest an expediUon begun in fear, should end in i«« 
pentancc. — Erery moment we staj increases our danger, and ftdds to mj ap- 
prehensions. 

Lbok. There 's no danger, trust me, my dear ; there con Im none. If 
Honeywood has acted vf'iih honour, and kept my father as he promised, in 
employment till we are out of danger, nothing can interrupt our joum^. 
V. I have no doubt of lir. Honeywood s sincerity, and* 



'Lir. I have no doubt of lir. Honeywood s sincerity, and eyen his desirea 
to serre us. My fears are from your father's suspicions. A mind so disposed 
to be alarmed without a cause, will be but too ready when there's a reas3n. 

Lion. Why let him when we are out of his power. But believe me, Olivia, 
you have no great reason to dread his resentment. His repining temper, as it 
does no manner of injury to himself, so will it never do harm to others. He 
only frets to keep himself employed, and scolds for his private amusement. 

Olit. 1 don't know that ; bu^ I 'm sure, on some occasions, it makes him 
look most shockingly. 

Cbo. diicoveriug himte^. How does he look nowP^How does he look nowP 

Olit. Ah! 

Leon. Undone. 

Cbo. How do 1 look now f Sir, I am your very humble servant. Madam, 
I am yours. What, you are going off, ai-e you ? Tlien first, if you please, 
take a woyd or two from me with tou before you go. Tell me first where you 
are going ; and when you have told me that, perhaps I shall know as little as 
I did before. 

Leon. If that be so, our answer might but increase your displeasure, without 
adding to your information. 

Cbo. I want no information from you, puppy : and you too, good Madam, 
what answer have you got ? Eh ! (A cry without^ stop him.) I think I 
heard a noise. My friend Honeywood without — has he seized the incendiary ? 
Ah, no, for now I hear no more on 't. 

Leon. Honeywood without ! Then Sir, it was Mr. Honeywood that durected 
you hither ? 

Cbo. No, Sir, it was Mr. Honeywood conducted me hither, 

Leon. Is it possible ? • 

Cbo. Possible! Why he*siii the house now. Sir: more* anxious about me 
than my own son, Sir. 

Leon. Then, Sir, he's a villain. 

Cbo. How, sin-aU ! a villain, because he takes most care of your father ? Til 
not bear it. I tell you I 'U not bear it. Honeywood is a friend to the family, 
and I '11 have him treated as such. 

Leon. I shall study to repay his friendship as it deserves- 

Cbo. Ah, rogue, if you knew how earnestly he entered into my griefs, atid 
pointed out the means to detect them, you would love him as I do. (A cry 
wUhoutf stop him.) Fire and fuiy! they have seized the incendiary : they have 
the villain, the incendiary in view. Stop him ! stop an incendiary I a mur- 
derer; stop him! * l&pU* 

Olit. Oh, my tenors ! What can this tumult mean f 

Leon. Some new mark, I suppose, of Mr. Honeywood's sincerity. But we 
thall have satisfaction : he shaU give me instant satisfaction. 

Olit. It must not be, my Leontine, if you value my esteem or my happi- 
ness. Whatever be our fate, let us not add guilt to our misfortunes — Consi- 
der that our innocence will shortly be all that we have left us. Yoa must 
forgive him. 
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Lwir. ForgiTe htm ! Hai he not in ereiy instonce betrayed iu P Forced 
to bonx>w money from him, whidi appesn a mere taick to delay us : promised 
to keep my father engaged till we were out of danger, and here brought him 
to the rery scene of our escape P 

OuY. Don't be precipitate. We may yet be mistaken. 

Enter VostBOY, diogging in JiBYis ; HoKXTWOQD tntering ioon tfler. 

Post. Ay, master, we hare him fast enough. Here is the incendiary dog. 
I 'm entitled to the reward ; I *11 take my oath I saw him ask for the money at 
the bar, and then run for it. 

Hoir. Gome, bring him alcmg. Let ns see him. Let him learn to blush for 
his crimes. {Discovering kit mistake,) Death ! what's here ! Jarris, Leon- 
tine, OUyia ! What can all this mean ? 

Jab. Why, I '11 tell you what it means : that I was an old fool, and that you 
are my master — ^that's alL 

Hoy. Confusion! 

LsOK. Yes, Sir, I find you bare kept your word with me. After such base- 
ness, I wonder how you can yenture to see the man you hare ii\juredl 

Hov. My dear Leontine, by my life, my honour — 

Lion. Peace, peace, for shame ; and do not continue to aggravate baieneat 



by hypocrisy. I know you. Sir, I know you. 
How. Why won't you hear i * 



rmeP By all that's just, I know not— 
LsoK. H^ you. Sir ! to what purpose P I now see through all your low 
arts; your ever complying with every opinion; your never refusing any re- 
quest; your finendship's as common as a prostitute's favours, and as fallacious; 
all these. Sir, have long been contemptible to the world, and are now perfectly 
to to me. 

Hon. Ha ! contemptible to the world ! that reaches me. (Aside.) 

Leon. All the seeming sincerity of your professions, I now find, were only 
allurements to betray ; and all your seeming regret for their consequences only 
calculated to cover the cowardice of your heart. Draw, villain I 
' Enter Cboakeb out qf breath, 

Cbo. Where is the villain? Wliere is the incendiary? (Seizing theposthog.) 
Hold him &st the dog : he has the gallows in his face. Come, you dog, con- 
fess ; confess all, and hang yourself. 

Post. Zounds ! master, what do you throttle me for? 

Cbo., beating him. Dog, do you resist ? do you resist ? 

Post. Zounds! master, I 'm not he ; there's the man that we thought was 
the rogue, and turns out to be one of the company. 

Cro. How! 

Hon. Mr. Croaker, we have all been under a strange mistake here ; I find 
there is nobody guilty ; it was all an error; entirely an error of our own. 

Cbo. And I say. Sir, tliat you're in an error ; for there's guilt and double 
guUt, a plot, a damned Jesuitical pestilential plot^ and I must have proof of it. 

Hon. Do but hear me. 

Cbo. What, you intend to bring 'em off*, I suppose; I '11 hear nothing. 

Hon. Madiun, you seem at least calm enough to hear reason. 
• Olit. Excuse me. 

Hon. GKkkL Jarvis, let me then explain it to you. 

Jab. .What signifies .explanations when the thing is done P 

Hon. Will nobody hear me f Was there ever such a set, so blinded by tmm* 
•ion and prejudice! {To the postboy.) Mj good friend, I believe you '11 he 
•nrprised, when I assure you--* 

Post. Sure me nothing — I 'm sure of nothing but a good beating. 
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Cno. Come then yon, Madam, if yon ever hope tot any faTonr or fot^ir^ 
De88, tell me sincerely aU yon know of this affair. 

Olit. Unhappily, Sir, I 'm but too much the cause of your suspicions : you 
see before you, Sir, one that with false pretences has stept into your family to ' 
betray it : not your daughter— 

Cbo. Not my daughter ! 

Ouv. Not your daughter — ^but a mean deceiver — wlio— support me, I 
cannot — 

Hon. Help, she's going, giro her air. 

Cbo. Ay, ay, take the young woman to tire aip j I would not hurt a hair of 
her head, whose oyer daughter she may be— not so bad as that neither. 

[Exeunt all but Croaker. 

Cno. Yes, yes, all *s out : I now see the whole affair : my son is either mar- 
ried, or going to be so, to this lady, whom he imposed upon me as his sister. , 
Ay, certainly so ; and yet I don't find it afflicts me so much as one might 
thmk. There's the advantage of fi^etting away our misfortimes beforehand, 
we never feel them when they come. 

Enter Miss Kiohland and Sm Williaic. 

Sir WlL. But how do you know, Madam, that my nephew intends setting 
off from this place ? 

Miss Rieii. My maid assiired mo he was come to this inn ; and my own 
knowledge of his intending to leave the kingdom, suggested the rest. But 
what do I see, my guardian here before us ! Who, ray dear Sir, could have^ 
expected meeting you here ? to what accident do we owe this pleasure P 

Cno. To tk fool, I believe. 

Miss KiOH. But to what purpose did you com«f 

Cbo. To play the fool. 

Miss Rich. But with whom f 

Cbo. With greater fools than myselt 

Miss Rich. Explain. 

Cbo. Why, Mr. Honeywood brought me here, to do nothmg, now I am 
here ; and my son is going to be married to I don't know who, that is hevc : 
BO now you are as wise as I am. 

Miss Rich. Married ! to whom, Sir ? 

Cbo. To Ohvia, my daughter as I took her to be ; but who the devil she is, 
or whose daughter she is, I know no more than the man in the moon. 
, Sir WiL. Then, Sir, I can inform you; and, though a stranger, yet you 
shall find me a friend to your family : it will be enough, at present, to assiu*Q 
you, that both in point of birth and fortune the young lady is at least your 
son's equal Being left by her father. Sir James Woodville—- 

Cbo. Sir James Woodville ! What of the west ? . j 

Sir WiL. Being left by him, I say, to the care of a mercenary wreteh, whpse 
only aim was to secure her fortime to himself, she was sent to France, un-. 
der pretence of education j and there every art was tried to fix her for life in 
a convent, contrary to her inclinations. Of this I was informed upon my ar- 
rival at Fans ; and, as I had been once her father's friend, I did all m my 
power to frustrate her guardian's base intentions. I had even meditated, to 
rescue her from his authority, when your son stept in with more pleasing vio- 
lence, gave her liberty, and you a daughter. 

.. Cbo. But I intena to have a daughter of my own choosing, Sir. A young 
kdy. Sir, whose fortune, by my interest with those who have intereist, will b© 
aouble what my son has a right to expect. Do you know Mr. Lofty, Sir ? . ^ 

Sir Will. Yes, Sir ; and know that you are deceived in him. But step this 
way, and I '11 convince you. L^^*^®'^ ^^ Sir William seem to cw^er. 
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i&l/^ HOHETWOOD. 
HoiT. Obstinate man, still to persist in his outrage! insulted by liim, 
despised by all, I now begin to gi'ow contemptible, even to myself. How haTe 
I sunk by too great an assiduity to please! How haye I over|»xed all my 
abilities, lest the approbation of a single fool should escape me! But all is 
now over ; I have survived my reputation^ my fortune, my friendships, and 
nothing remains henceforward for me but solitude and repentance. 

Miss Ricn. is it true, Mr. Honeywood, that you are setting oflT, without 
tJaking leave of your friends ? The report is, that you are quitting England, 
Can it be ? , 

Hon. Yes, Madam : and though I am so unhappy as to have fallen under 
vour displeasure, yet, thank heaven, I leave you to happiness ; to one who 
loves you, and deserves your love j to one who has power to procure jovct 
affluence, and generosity to improve your enjoyment of it. 

Miss Rich. And are you sure, Sir, that the gentleman you mean is what 
]f ou describe him ? 

HoK. I have the best assurances of it, his serving me. He does indeed dcse^e 
the highest happiness, and that is in your power to confer. As for me, weak ajnd 
wavering as I have been, obliged by all, and incapable of serving any, what 
happiness can I find but in solitude ? What hope but in being forgotten ? 
* Miss Rich. A thousand ! to live among friends tha^ esteem you, whose 
happiness it will be to be permitted to oblige you. 

HON. No, Madam, my resolUtion is fixed. Inferiority among strangers is easy i 
but among those that once were equals, insupportable. Kaj, to show you 
how for my resolution can go, I can now speak with calmness of my former 
follies, my vanity, my dissipation, my weakness. I will even confess, that, 
among the number of my other presumptions, I had the insolence to think of 
Idving you. Yes, Madam, while I was pleading the passion of another, my 
lieart was tortured with its owiL But it is over, it was unworthy our frien^- 
ghip, and let it be forgotten. 
' Miss Rich. You amaze me ! 

Hon. But you 'U forgive it, I know you will : since the confession should 
not have come from me even now, but to convince you of the sincerity of my 
intention of— never mentioning it more. [Going, 

Miss Rich. Stay, Sir, one moment— Ha! he here— 
Enter LoFTY. 

Lof . Is the coast clear ? None but friends. I hav^ followed you here with 
il trifling piece of intelligence ; but it goes no farther ; things are not yet rip^ 
for a discovery. I have spirits working at a certain hoard ; your a^air at the 
ti'easury will be done in less than— a thousand years. Mum ! 

AJiss Rich. Sooner, Sir, I should hope. 
, Lop. Wliy, yes, I believe it may, if it falls into proper hands, that know 
where to push and where to pany j that know how the land lies— eh. Honey 
wood ! 

Miss Rich. It has fallen into yours. 

Lop. Well, to keep you no longer in suspense, your ^hing is done. \t is done, 
I say — that's alL I have just had assumnces from Lord Neverout, that the 
claim has been examined, and found admissible. Quietus is the word. Madam. . 

Hon. But how ! his lordship has been at Newmarket these ten days. 

Lop. Indeed! Then Sir Gilbert Gop§e must have been most damnably 
ftiistaken. I had it of him. 

Miss Rich. He! why Sir Gilbert and his family have bee^ in the Qountry 
|his month. 
^ iiOP. Thisiaonth ! it must certainly be w^-rSir Gilbept'f letter cli4 cp^ft© to 
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me from Newmarket, so that he moat hare met hii lordship there % and to it 
came about I hare his letter about me ; I '11 read it to you. {Jdtmg •«/ « 
Urgt bundle). That's from Paoli of Corsica, that from the Marquis of 
SquilaehL— HaTe tou a mind to see a letter from Count Poniatowski, now 
King of PoUmd— Honest Ton^iSearehin^.) O, Sir, what are you here too P 
I 'U tellyou what, honest friend, if you hare not absolutely deliyered my letter 
to Sir WiUiam Honey wood, you may return it. The thing will do without him. 

Sir WiL. Sir, I have delivered it; and must inform yott, it was receired 
with the most mortifying contempt • 

Cao. Contempt! Mr. Lofty, wliat can that mean t 

Lot. Let him go on, let him go on, I say. Tou 'U find it come to something 
presently* 

Sir Wic. Yes, Sir, I believe you 'U be amazed, if after waiting some time in 
the ante-ohamb^, after being surveyed with insolent curiosity by the passing 
servants, I was at last assured, that Sir William Honeywooa knew no such 
person, and I must certainly have been imposed upon. 

LOF. 0ood ; let me die ; very good. Ha ! ha 1 ha! 

Cao. Now, for my Ufe, I can t And out half the goodness of il 

Lev. Tou can't. Ha! ha! 

Cbo. No, for the soul of me ! I think it was as confounded a bad answer 
as ever was sent from one private gentleman to another. 

Lev. And so you can't nnd out the force of the message t Wliy, I was in 
the house at that veiy time. Ha! ha I It was I that sent that very answer 
to my own letter. Ha ! ha ! 

Cbo. Indeed! How! why! 

LoF. In one word, things between Sir TTniiapi and me must be behind the 
curtain. A party has many eyes. He sides with Lord Buzzard, I side with 
Sir Oilbert Goose. So tliat unriddles the mystery. 

Cbo. And so it does, indeed ; and all my suspicions are over. 

Lev. Tour suspicions ! Wliat, then, you have been suspecting, you hav« 
been suspecting, nave you P Mr. Croaker, you and I were friends ; we are 
friends no longer. Never talk to me. It's over ; I say, it 's over. 

Cbo. As I hope for your favour, I did not moan to offend. It escaped me. 
Don't be discomposed. 

Lev. Zounds ! Sir, but I am discomposed, and wiU be discomposed. To 
be treated thus ! Who am I ? Was it for this I have been dreaded 
both by ins and outs P Have I been libelled in the Gazetteer, and praised in 
the St James's P Have I been chaired at Wildman's, and a speaker at 
Merchant-Taylors' HallP Have I had my hand to addresses, and my head in 
the print-shops ; and talk to me of suspects P 

Cbo. My dear Sir, be pacified. Wliat can you have but asking pardon f 

LoF. Sir, I will not be pacified — Suspects ! Who am I to m used thus f 
Have I paid court to men in favour to serve my friends ; the Lords of tho 
Treasury, Sir William Honey wood, and the rest of the gang, and talk to me 
of suspects ! Who am I P I say, who am I P 

Sir Will. Since, Sir, you are so pressing for an answer, 1 11 tell you who 
you are. A gentleman as well acquainted with polities as with men in power; 
as well acquainted with persons of fashion as with modesty ; with lords of 
the treasury as with truth : and with all, as you are with Sir William Honey- 
wood. — ^I am Sir William Honeywood. {DUeovering hit entigm of the Bath* 

Cbo. Sir William Honey wood ! 

Hon. Astonishment! my uncle! {AiHt,^ 

LoF. So then, my confounded genius has been all this time only leading n^ 
wp to the garret, in order to fling me out of the window. 
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Cbo. What, Mr. Importance, and are thete jonr worlsf Suspect jont 
Tou, who hare been dreaded by the ins and outs ; you, who have had your 
hand to addresses, and your head stuck up in print-shops. If you were served 
right, you should have your head stuck up in a pillory. 

LoF. Ay, stick it where you will ; for, by the Lord, it cuts but a very poor 
figure where it sticks at present. 

SirWiL. Well, Mr. Croaker, I hope you now see how incapable this 
gentleman is of serving you, and how little Miss Richland has to expect from 
his influence. 

Cbo. Ay, Sir, too well I see it ; and I can't but say I have had some boding 
of it these ten days. So I *m resolved, since my son has placed his afibctions 
on a lady of moderate fortune, to be satisfied with his choice, and not run the 
hazard of another Mr. Loffy in helping him to a better. 

Sir WiL. I approve your resolution ; and here they conie to reoeive a oqq» 
firmation of your pardon and consent 

Enier Mrs. Cboakeb, Jabtis, LsovmrB tmd OuTlA* 

Ifrs. Cbo. Where 's my husband ? Come, come, lovey, tou most forgtve 
them. Jarvis here has been to tell me the whole afiHir ; ana I say, you must 
fcHTgive them. Our own was a stolen match| you know, my dear ; and wa 
never hftd any reason to repent of it. 

Cbo. I wish we could both sav so. However, thi» gentleman, Sir William 
Honeywood, has been beforehand with you in obtaining their pardon. So, if 
the two poor fools have a mind to marry, I think we can tack them together 
without crossing the Tweed for it. [Joining their handi. 

Lbon. How blest and unexpected! What, what can we sav to such good- 
ness! But our future obedience shall be the best reply. And as for this 
gentleman, to whom we owe— 

Sir WiL. Excuse me, Sir, if I interrupt your thanks, at I have here an 
interest that calls me. (Thirning to Honeywood.) Yes, sir, you are surprised 
to see me ; and I own that a desire of correcting your foUies led me hither. 
I saw with indignation the errors of a mind that only sought applause from 
others ; that easiness of disposition, which, though inclined to the right, had 
not courage to condemn the wron^. I saw with regret those splendid errors, 
that still took name £rom some neighbouring duty ; your charity, that was but 
injustice s your benevolence, that was but weakness ; and your friendship, but 
credulity. I saw with regret great talents and extensive learning only 
employed to add sprightliness to error, and increase your perplexities. I saw 
your mind with a thousand natural charms : but the greatness of its beauty 
served only to heighten my pity for its prostitution. 

Hon. Cease to upbraid me, Sir : I have for some time but too strongly felt 
the justice of ^our reproaches. But there is one way still left me. Te^, Sir, 
I have determmed this very hour to quit for ever a place where I have made 
myself the voluntary slave of all, and to seek among strangers that fortitude 
which ma^ give strength to the mind, and marshal all its dissipated virtues. 
Tet, ere 1 depart, permit me to solicit favour for this gentleman ; who, not- 
withstanding what has happened, has laid me under the most signal obligations. 
Mr. Lofty 

Lov. Mr. Honeywood, I 'm resolved upon a reformation as well as you. I 
now begin to find that the man who first invented the art of speaking truth 
was a much cunninger feUow thui I thought him. And to prove that I design 
to speak truth for the future, I must now assure you, that you owe your late 
enlargement to another ; as, upon my soul, I had no hand in the matter. So 
now, if any of the company has a mind tor preferment, he ma^ tak^ mj plaoe, 
f 'm determined to resign. [Exit* 



iga THE GOOD'NATUieD MAN, 

Hon. HowrhaTe I been decelTed! 

Sir WiL. No, Sir, you haye been obliged to & kinder, Durer friend fbr that 
fovour. To Miss Kicbland. Would she complete ourJoT, and make the man 
she has honoured bv her friendship happy in her loTe,T should then forget aU, 
^d be as blest as tne welfare of my dearest kinsman can make me. 

Miss KiCH. After what is past it would be but affectation to pretend to 
indifference. Tes, I will own an attachment, which I find was more than 
friendship. And if my intreaties cannot alter his resolution to quit the 
country, I will even ti*y if my hand has not power to detain him. \Gwiag 
her hand. 

Hon. Heavens ! how can I have deserved all this f How express my hap- 
piness, my gratitude ! A moment like this overpays an age of apprehension. 

Cbo. Well, now I see content in every face i but heaven send we be all 
better this day three months ! 

Sir WiL. Henceforth, nephew, learn to respect yourself. He who se^ 
only for applause from without, has fdl his happiness in another's keeping. 

fioH. Xes, Sir, I now too plainly perceive my errors ; my vanity in attempting 
to please all b^ fearing to offend any; my meanness in approvli^g foUy, lest 
fools should disapprove. Henoefortn, therefore, it shall be my study to 
reserve my pity for real distre&s ; my friendship for true merits and my loT«. 
for her| who first taught me what it n to be happ/, . ' 



EPILOaUB.^ 

fPOKEN B7 UBS. BULKL^ie. 

As puffing quacks some caitiff wretch procure 
To swear the pill, or drop, has wrought a cure i 
Thus, on the stage, our play-wrights still depend 
For Epilogues and Prologues on some friend. 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town, 
And make full many a bitter pill go down. 
Conscious of this, our bard h&a gone about, 
And teas'd each rhyming friend to help him out. 
An Epilogue, things can't go on without it ; 
It cqiUd not fail, would you but set about it. 
Young man, cries one, (a bard laid up in clover) 
Alas, young man, my writing days are over ; 
Let boys play tricks, and kick the straw, not 1 1 
Your brother doctor there, perhaps, may try. 
What I ! dear sir, tb© doctor interposes ; 
What, plant my thistle, sir, among his roses! 
No, no, I 've other contests to maintain ; 
To-night I head our troops at Warwick-lane. 
Q-o ask your manager — ^WUo ? nte ! Your pardon | 
Those things are not our forte at Covent-garden. 
Our author's friends, thus plac'd at happy distance, 
(live him good words indeed, but no assistance. 
As some unhappy wight at some new play. 
At the pit-door stani elbowing away, 
While oft, with many a smile, and many a shrug. 
He eyes the centre, where his friends sit snug ; 

. * The ftoihor, in expectation of %n Epilogue from a friend at Oxford, deferred writf iigr one 
himself tiU tHe very last hour. What is here offered, ow^ %U its aaceeas to the graoefiU 
It^aD^efr (jf the actress who ^po\p ifc ^ • 
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His simpering friends, with pleasure in their eyei^ 
Sink as he sinks, and as he xises rise : 
He nods, they nod ; he cringes, they grimace | 
But not a soul will hudge to give him place. 
• Since then, unhelp'd, our bawl must now conform 
" To 'bide the pelting of this pit'less storm," ' 

Blame where you must, be candid where you caoy 
And be each critic the Oood-natw'*e^ Man. 



SHE Stoops TO CONQUER: 

OB, THE MISTAKES OF A NiaUT. 
A COMEDY. 

AS IT IB ACTBD AT THB TUEA.TSE-BOYAL, COTEKT-GABDSSrt 



TO SAMUEI* jdHNSON, L.L.D. 
Dkab Sib, — ^By inscribing this slight performance to you, I do not mean so 
much to compliment you as myself. It may do me some honour to inform 
the public, that I have lived many years in intimacy with you. It may serve 
the interests of mankind also to inform them, that the greatest wit may be 
found in a character, without impairing the most imaffectod piety. 

I have, particularly, reason to thank you for your partiality to this 
performance. The undertaking a Comedy, not merely sentimental, rras very 
dangerous j and Mr. Colman, who saw tliis piece in its various stages, always 
thought it so. However, I ventured to trust it to the public ; and, though it 
was necessarily delayed till' late in the season, I have every reason to be 
gmtcfuL 

I am, dear sir, your most sincere friend and admirer, 

Oliybb Goldsmith. 



PROLOaUB 

ttr DAVID GABBICK, SSQ. 
Enter Mr. VToODWABD, dressed in black, and holding a HandkeroMet to hi$ J?jf<» 

Excuse me. Sirs, I pray — ^1 can't yet speak — 

X *m crying now - and have been ul the week. 

" 'Tis not alone this mourning suit," good masters 1 

" I've that within " — for which there are no plasters 1 

Pray, would you know the reason why I 'm crying P 

Tlie Comic Muse, long sick, is now a dying ! 

And if she goes, my tears will never stop ; 

For as a play*r, I can't squeeze out one drop ; 

I am undone, that *s all— shall lose my bread— 

I 'd rather, but that 's nothing — ^lose my head. 

When the sweet maid is laid upon the bier, 

Shuter and I shall be chief mourners here. 

To her a mawkish drab of spurious breed. 

Who deals in Sentimentals, will succeed ! 

Poor Ned and I are dead to all intents ; 

We can as soon speak Greek as Sentiment! 1 
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Both nenrotm grown, to keep our spirits up^ 
We now and men take down a hearty cup. 
What shall we do ?~If Comedy forsake us ! 
They '11 turn us out, and no one else will take ua. 
But, why can't I he mond ? — ^Let me try — 
My heart thus pressing^fix'd my face and eye— 
With a sententious look, that nothing means, 
(Faces are blocks in sentimental scenes) 
Thus I begin — " All is not gold that glitters, 
" Pleasures seem sweet, but prove a ^ms of bitten. 
•• When ign'rance enters, folly is at hand : 
** Learning is better far tlian house and land. 
^ liCt not your Tu*tue trip, who trips mnv stumbla^ 
•* And Tirtue is not virtue, if she tumble." 

I give it up — ^morals won't do for me ; 
To make you laugh, I must play tragedy. 
One hope remains — ^hearing the maid was in, 
A Doctor comes this night to shew his skilL 
To cheer her heart, and give your muscles motion, 
lie, in five draughts prepar'd, presents a potion ; 
A kind of magic charm — ^for be assur'd. 
If you wiU swlow it, tlie maid is cur'd : 
But desperate the Doctor, and her case is, 
If you reject the dose, and make wry faces ! 
Tills trutn he boasts, will boast it wliile he lires, 
No pois'nous drugs are roix'd in what he gires. 
Should he succeed, tou'11 give him his degree i 
If not, within he will receive no fee ! 
The College you, must his pretensions back, 
Pronounce him Begular, or dub him Quack. 
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ACT THB FIBST. 



SoBirv, « Chamber in an old-fathioned ffout$. 
Eater M'rs. Habdcastlv and Mr. HABDOASTLie. 

Mrs. Hard. I row, Mr. Hardcastle, you're very particular. Is there A 
creature in the whole country but ourselves, that does not take a trip to town 
now and then, to rub of£ the rust a little ? There 's the two Miss Hoggs, and 
our neighbour Mrs. Q-rigsby, go to take a month's polishing every winter. 

H4BD. Ay, and bring back vanity and affectation to last them the whole 
year. I wonder why London cannot keep its own fools at home ! In my 
time, the follies of the town crept slowly among us, but now they travel faster 
than a stage-coach : its fopperies oome down not only as inside passengers, but 
in the very basket. 

Mrs. Hasd. Ay, your times were fine times indeed ; you have been telling 
us of them for many a Ions year. Here we live in an old rumbling mansion, 
that looks for aU the world Lke an inn, but that we never see oompany. Our 
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best Tieitors are old Mrs. Oddfish, the etirate's wife, and Utile Cripplegate, the 
lame dancing-master ; and all our entertainment rour old stories of Prince 
£ugene and the Duke of Marlborough. I hate such old-fashioned trumiH^ry. 

HiBD. And I lore it. I lore every thine that 's old : old friends, old times, 
old manners, old books, old wine ; and, I belieye, Dorothy, {itiking kar kand) 
you '11 own I hare been pretty fond of an old wife. 

Mrs. Habd. Lord, Mr. HardcasUe, you're for ever at your Dorothys and 
your old wifes. You may be a Darby, but I '11 be no Joan, I promise yo u 
1 'm not so old as you 'd make me, by more than one good year. Add twenty 
to twenty, and make money of that 

Habp. Let me see ; twenty added to twenty makes just fitly and seven. 

Mi's. Uabd. It 's false, Mr. Hardcastle : I was but twenty when I was 
brought to bed of Tony, that I had by Mr. Lumpkin, my first husband ; and 
he's not come to years of discretion yet. 

IIabd. Hor ever will, I dare answer for him. Ay, you have taught him 
finely. 

Mrs. UiBD. No matter. Tony Lumpkin has a good fortune. My son is 
not to live by his learning. I don't think a boy wants much learning to spend 
fifteen hundred a year. 

IliBD. Learning, quotha! A mere composition of tricks and mischief. 

Mrs. Habd. Humour, my dear : nothing but humour. Come, Mr. Hard- 
casUe, you must allow the boy a little humour. 

Habd. I 'd sooner allow him an horse-pond. If burning the footmen's 
shoes, frightening the maids, and worying the kittens be hufnour, he has it. It 
was but yesterday he fastened my wig to the back of my chair, and when I 
went to make a bow I popt my bald head in Mrs. Frizzle's face. 

'Mrs. Habd. And am I to blame ? The poor boy was always too sickly to 
do any good. A school would be his death. When he comes to be a Uttlo 
stronger, who knows what a year or two's Latin may do for him ? 

Habd. Latin for him. A cat and a fiddle. No, no, the alehouse and the 
stable are the only schools he 'U ever go to. 

Mrs. Habd. Well, we must not snub the poor boy now, for I belicTe wp 
shant have him long among uf. Any body that looks in his face may see he'i 
consumptive. 

Habd. Ay, if growing too fat be one of the symptoms. 

Mrs. Habd. He coughs sometimes. 

Habd. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong way. 

Mrs. Habd. I 'm actually afraid of his lungs. 

Habd. And truly so am I ; for he sometimes whoops like a speaking trum- 

SBnt— (Tbwy hallooing behind the wwei)— 0, there he goes— ft very consiwi»p- 
ve figure, truly. 

Enlir ToKT, cro$ihi$ the etage. 

Mrs. Habd. Tony, where are you going, my charmer F Won*t you give 
papft and I a little of your company, lovee ? 

ToKT. I 'm in haste, mother, I cannot stay* 

Mrs. Habd. You shan't venture out this raw evenhng, my deair : you look 
most shockinglv. 

Tov7. I can't stay, I tell you. The Three Pigeons expects me down every 
moment. There's some fun going forward. 

Habd. Ay ; the ale house, the old place : I thought so. 

Mrs. Hard. A low, paltiy set of fellows. 

Tony. Not so low neither. There's Dick Muggins tlie exciseman. Jack 
Slang the horse doctor, little Aminadab that grind? the m^ic bogc, and Tom 
Twist thftl^ spins the pewter pUttter* 
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Mrs. Habd. Fray, my dear, disappoint ihem for ono night, at least 

ToNT. As for disappointing them I should not wo much mind; but I can't 
abide to disappoint myself. 

Mrs. Habd. {Detaining him.) Ton shan't gOb 

Tony. I- will, I tell jou. 

Mrs. Habb. I say you shan't. 

Tony. We 'U see which is strongest, you or T. [Exit, hauling her wrf. 

IIabd, ioltu. Ay, there goes a pair that only spoil each oUier. But is not 
the whole age in a combination to drive sense and discretion out of doors ? 
lliere's my pretty darling Kate! the fashions of the times hare almost infected 
her too. i3y living a year or two in town, she is as fond of gauze and French 
frippery as the best of them. 

Enier Miss Eabdcastli. 

Habd. Blessings on my pretty innocence! drest out at usual, my Kate. 
Goodness ! What a quantity of superfluous silk hast thou got about thee, girl ! 
I could neyer teach the fools of this age, that the indigent world could be 
dothed out of the trimmings of the vain. 

Miss Hajid. Tou know our agreement, Sir. You allow me the morning to 
receive and pay visits, and to dress in my own manner ; and in the evening I 
put on my housewife's dress to please you. 

Habd. Well, remember I insist on the terms of our agreement ; and, by* 
ihe-by, I believe I shall have occasion to try your obedience this very evening. 

Miss Habd. I protest. Sir, I don't comprehend your meaning. 

Habd. Then to be plain with you, Kate, I expect the young gentleman I 
have chosen to be your husband from town tliis very day. I have his father's 
letter, in which he informs me his son is sot out, and that he intends to follow 
himself shortly after. 

Miss Habd. Indeed! I wish I had known something of this before. Bless 
me, how shall 1 behave ? It's a thousand to one I shan't like him ; our meet- 
ing will be so formal, and so like a thing of business, that I shall find no room 
for friendship or esteem. 

Habd. Depend upon it, child, I nev^ will control vour choice ; but Mr. 
Marlow, whom I have pitched upon, is the son of my old friend. Sir Charles 
Marlow, of whom you have heaixl me talk so often. The young gentleman 
has been bred a scholar, and is designed for an employment in the service of 
his country. I am told ho'f a man of an excellent understanding. 

Miss Habd. Is ho? 

Habd. Very generous. ; 

Miss Habd. I believe I shall like hfaa. 

Habd. Young and brave. 

Miss Habd. I 'm sure I shall like hina. 

Hasd. And Tery handsome. 

Miss Habd. My dear papa, say no more, ifti9$inf hit handt) he's mine, Til 
have him. 

Habd. And, to crown all, Kate, ha '• one of the most bashful and reseiYed 
young fellows in*all the world. 

Mu8 Habd. £h! jou have firoxen me to death again. That word reserved 
has undone all the rest of his accomplishments. A reserved lorer, it it satd^ 
always makes a suspicious husband. 

Habd. On the contrary, modesty sddom resides in a breast that it not en- 
riched with nqbl&r ▼irtueff ?t was the Tery feature m his ohMW5ter that first 
ptinickme. 

Miss Hawj, ^e musjj haro more itrikin§ lbat\»wf fe pfttch m«i I jff^^miif 



yotL IffoTTCTer, if he be bo young, so handeome, and fo erciy tLing, as you 
mention, I belicTe ho '11 do stiJL I think I '11 hare him. 

Habi>. Ay, Kate, but there's still an obstacle. It's more than an even vagcp 
he may not hare you. 

Mies Habd. My dear papa, ^hy will you mortify one so P — Well, if he re- 
fusep, instead of breaking my heart at his indifference, I 'U only break my glass 
for its flattery : set my cap to some newer fashion, and look out for sbme less 
difficult admirer. 

Habd. Bravely resolv'd ! In the meantime I '11 go prepare the servants for 
his reception : as we seldom see company, they want as much training as a 
companyof recruits the first day's muster. \_EjcU, 

Miss Habd. alone, Lud, this news of papa's puts mo all in a flutter. Young, 
handsome ; these ho put last j but I put them foremost. Sensible, good- 
natured ; I like all that. But then reser\'ed and sheepish, that 's much against 
him. Yet can't he be cured of his timidity, by being taucht to be proud of 
his wife ? Yes, and can't I — ^But I vow I 'm disposing of the husband, befor© 
X have secured the lover. 

Enter Miss Neville. 

Miss Habd. 1 'm glad you 're come, Neville, my dear. Tell me, Constance, 
how do I look this evening ? Is there anything whimsical about me ? Is it 
one of my well-looking days, child ? am I in face to-day ? 

Miss Net. Perfectly, my dear. Yet now I look again — bless me ! — sure no 
accident has happened among the canary birds, or the gold fislies. lias your 
brother or the cat been med£ing ? or has the last nov^ been too moving ? 

Miss Habd. No; nothing of all this. I have been tlu-eateucd — I ofui 
scarce got it out — I have been threatened with a lover* 

Miss Net. And his name— <« 

Miss Habd. Is Marloir. 

Miss Net. Indeed I 

Miss Habd. The son of Sir Charles MarW. 

Miss Net. As I live, the most intimate fiicndof Mr. Hastings, my admirer. 
Thcyare neverasunder. I belie veyou must have seen him when we lived in town. 

Miss Habd. Never. 

Miss Nev. He *s a very singular character, I assure you. Among women 
of reputation and virtue he is the modestest man alive ; but his acquaintanco 
give him a very different character among creatm*es of another stamp : you 
understand me. 

Miss Habd. An odd character indeed. I shall never be able to manage 
him. What shall I do ? Pshaw, think no more of him, but ,ti*ust to occur- 
rences for success. But how goes on your own affair, my dear ? Has my 
mother been courting you for my brother Tony, as usual ? 

Miss Net. I have just come from one of our agreeable t^te-a-t^tes. She 
has been saying a hundred tender things, and setting off her pretty monster 
as the very pink of perfection. 

Miss Habd. And her pai*tiality is such, that sh^ actually thuiks him so. 
A fortune like yours is no small temptation. Besides, as she has the solo 
management of it, I 'm not surprised to see her unwilling to let it go out of 
the family. 

Miss Net. A fortune like niine, which chiefly consists in jewels, is no such 
mighty temptation. But at any rate, if my dear Hastings be but constant, I 
make no doubt to be too hard for her at last. However, I let her suppose 
tliat I Ion in love with her son, and she never once dreams that my affectionf 
are fixed upon another. 

Miss Habd. My good brother holds out stoutly. I could almost love him 
or hating tou so. 
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MiN KsT. It it a ffood-naturod creature at bottom, and I 'm rare would 
with to see me Qiarried to anybody but himself. But my aunt*s bell rings for 
our afternoon's walk round the improTemcntf. Allons I Courage is necessary, 
as our affairs are critical. 

liisB Habd. ** Mould it were bed-lime, and all were weU.** [Exeunt. 

BCBKB, an AUhovte lioom» Sttcral ihally fiUotrs vith punch and tolaeeo. 
Tout at the head qf the table a tittle higher than the rat, a mallei m hit 
hand. 

OuKES. Ilurrca! burrea! burrca! bravo! 

ViUBT FfiL. Kow, gentlemen, silence lor a song. Tbe 'squire is going to 
knock bimsclf down u)r a song. 

Omkes. ^y, a rong, a song I 

ToKT. Tlicn I'll sing you, gentkmcn, a wcn^g I made upon ibis alehousei 
Tbo TUrco X'igeons. 

soxa. 

Iict school-masters puzzle tlicir brain, 

With grammar, and nonsense, and learning | 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 

GiTCS genvs a better discerning. 
Let them brag of their heathenish gods. 

Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians t 
Tlieir qui's, and their quae's, and theur quod's, 
They 're all but a parcel of pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, torolL 
When methodist preachers come down, 

A-preadiing that drinking is sinful, 
I '11 wager the rascals a crown, 

They always preach best wilii a skinfuL 
But when you come down with your penoey 

For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
I '11 leave it to all men of sense. 

But you, my good friend, are the pigeon. 

Toroddle, toroddle, tovolL 
Then, come, put the jorum about. 
And let us be merry and clever. 
Our hearts and our Uquors are stout. 

Here 's the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever, 
let some cry up woodcock or hare. 

Your bustards, your ducks, and yom: widgeons. 
But of all the gay birds in the air. 
Here 's a healui to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, torolL 
OitKBS. Bravo, bravo! 

FiBST FsL. The 'squire has got spunk in him. 

Secoio) Fsl. I loves to hear liim suig, bekays he never gives ut nothing 
that 'slow 
Tbibd Fel. O damn anything that 's low, I cannot bear it. 
FouBTH Fbl. The genteel thing is the genteel thing at any time. If so be 
that a gentleman bees in a concatenation accordingly. 

Thibd Fbl. I like the maxum of it, Master Muggins. What, though I 
am obhgated to dance a bear, a man may be a gentleman for all tliat. Maj 
this be my poison if my bear eter dances but to the verj genteelest of tunes t 
« Water Parted." or " The minuet in Ariadne." 
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Sbco5D Fxl. Wnat a pity it is the 'aqurre is not come to his own. It 
would be well for all the publicans within ten miles round of him. 

TovT. £cod, and so it would, Master Slang. I 'd then show what it was 
to keep choice of oompan j. 

Second Fxl. O, he takes alter his own father for that To be sure, old 
'squire Lumpkin was the finest gentleman I erer set my eyes on. For winding 
the straight horn, or beating a thicket for a hare, or a wench, he neyer hod 
his fellow. It was a saying in the place, that he kept the best horses, dogs, 
and girls in the whole county. 

ToNT. Ecod, and when I 'm of age, I '11 be no bastard, I promise you. 
I have been thinking of Belt Bouncer and. the miller's grey mare to begin 
with. But, come, my boys, drink about and be merry, for you pay no reckon- 
ing. Well, Sthigo, what 's the matter ? 

E%\tw LakdiobDw 

Lakd. There be two gentlemen in a post-chaise at the ^ooif. They have lost 
their way upo* the forest ; and they are talking something about Mr. IJardcastle. 

Tour. As sure as can be, one of them must be the gcntlenum that 's coming 
down to court i^y sister. Do they seem to be Londoners ? 

Land. I belicTc they may. lliey look woundily like Frenchmen. 

Tony. Then desire them to step this way, and 1*11 set them right in a 
twinkling. {JExii Landlord.) G-entleraen, as they mayn't be good enough 
company for you, step down for a moment, and I '11 be with you in the squcer.- 
ing of a lemon. [^Exeunt mob. 

Tony aloue. Father-in-law has been calling me whelp and hound tliis half 
year. Now, if I pleased, I could be so reyenged upon the old grumbletonian. 
But then I 'm afraid — afraid of what? I shall soon be worth fifteen hundred a 
year, and let him frighten me out of that if he can. 

Enter Lavdlobd, eondueling Maulow and HABTlKOfl. 

Mab. What a tedious uncomfortable day have we had of it ! We were told 
it was but forty miles across the country, and We hare come above tlireescore. 

Uast. And all, Marlow, from that unaccountable reserre of yours, tliat 
would not let us inquire more frequently on the way. 

Mar. I own, Hastings, I am unwilling to lay myself imder an obligation to 
every one I meet, and often stand the chance of an unmannerly answer. 

IIast. At present, however, we are not likely to receive any answer. 

Tony. No offence, gentlemen. But I 'm told you have been inquiring for 
one Mr. Hardcastle in these parts. Do you know what part of the country 
you are in ? 
i Uast. Not in the least, Sir, but shoidd thank you for information. 

Tony. Nor the way you came ? 

Hast. No, Sir ; but if you can inform us— — 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the road you are going, nor 
where you are, nor the road you came, the first thing I have to ii^orm you is, 
that — ^you have lost your way. 

Mab. We wanted ho ghost to tell us that 
^ Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold so as to ask the place firom whence 
you came ? 

Mab. That's not necessary towards directing us where we are to go. 

Tony. No offence ; but question for question is all (air, vou know. Pray, 
gentlemen, is not this same Hardcastle a ci-oss-graind, old-Ashion'd, whimis- 
cal fellow, with an ugly face ; a daughter, and a pretty son ? 

Hast. We have not seen the gentleman, biit he has the family you mention. 
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Tony, llic daughter, a toll, trapesing, trolloping, talkative maypole ; the 
•on, a pretty, well-bred, ngrecablo youth, that every body is fond of. ' 

IMaii. Our information diflers in this. Tlic daughter is said to be well-bred 
and beautiful i the son, an awkward booby, reared up and spoiled at lils 
mother's apron-string. 

Tony. He-he-hem ! — ^Then gentlemen, all I hare to tell you is, that you 
won't reach Mr. Haixlcastle's house this night, I believe. 

II A ST. Unfortunalc! 

Tony. It's a damn'd long, dark, boggy, dirty, dangerous tray. Stingo, tell 
the gentlemen the way to Mr. Hai'dcastlo's ! {IVinkirkg upon (he Landlord^) 
Mr. llardcastle's, of Quagmire Marsh — you understand me ? 

Lavo. Master Hardcastlo's ! Lock-a-daisy, my masters, you're come 'a 
deadly deal wrong ! AVlien you came to tUo bottom of the hill, you shoulU 
have cross'd down Squash-Lane. 
» lilAR. Cross down Squash-Lane ! .••--» 

Lanp. Then you were to keep straight forward, 'till you came to four i-oadi. 

Mae. Come to where four roads meet ? 

Tony. Ay ; but you must be sure to take only one of them. 

Mab. O Sir, you're facetious. 
. Tony. Then keeping to the right, you are to go sideways till you come upon 
Ci*ack-8kull common : tliei*e you must look sharp for the track of the wheel, 
and go forward, 'till you come to farmer Murrain's barn. Coming to tlio 
farmer's bam you are to turn to the right, and then to the left, and theu to 
the right about again, till you find out the old mill. 

Mab. Zounds, man ! we could as soon find out the longitude ! 

Hast. What's to be done, Marlow ? 

Mab. This house promises but a poor reception ; though perhaps the land- 
lord can accommodate us. 

Land. Alack, master, wo have but one spare bed in the whole house. 

Tony. And to my knowledge, that's taken up by three lodgers already. 
(After a patue, in which the rest seem disconcerted.) I have hit it. Don't you 
think. Stingo, our landlady could accommodate the gentlemen by the fire-side, 
with — three chairs and a bolster ? 

Hast. I hate sleeping by the fire-side. 

Mab. And I detest your three chairs and a bolster. 

Tony. You do, do you! — then let me sec — what if you go on a mile further, 
to the Buck's Head ; the old Buck's Head on the hill, one of tlie best inns in 
the whole county ? 

Hast. O ho ! so we have escaped an adventure for this night, however. 

JjAVD. {Apart to Tony.) Sui'o, you ben't sending them to your father's as an 
inn, be you ? 

Tony. Mum, you fool you. Let them find that out. (To them.) You 
have only to keep on straight forwerd, till you come to a large old house by 
the road side. You '11 see a pair of large horns over the door. That 's tlie 
sign. Drive up the yard, and call stoutly about you. 

Hast. Sir, we are obliged to you. The servants can't miss the way ? 

Tony. No, ho ; but I tell you though, the landlord is rich, and going to 
leave off business ; so he wants to be tliought a gentleman, saving your pre- 
sence, he ! he ! he ! He 'U be for giving you his company, and ecod, if you 
mind him, he '11 persuade you that his mother was an alderman, and his aunt 
a justice of peace. 

Land. A troublesome old blade, to be sure ; but a keeps as good wines and 
beds as any in the wholo co\mti7« 
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MiB. Well, if he suppliet 113 with these, we shall want no farther conneo** 
4ion. We are to turn to the right, did you say ? 

Tony. No, no ; straight forward. X *11 just step myself, and shew you a 
piece of the way. (7V> the JLancllord.) Mum. 

Land. Ah, bless your heart, for a »weet, pleasant — ^ damn'd mischiey- 
QVLB son of a whoret [Exeuni, 

ACT II. 

SCENB, an old-fashioned House. 
Enter HardCAStlb, /o//ou;«rf iy three or four axoJnvard Servant$. 
' Kabd. Well, I hope you are perfect in the table exercise I have been 
teaching you these three days. You all know your posts and your places, and 
can shew that you hare been used to good company, without ever stirring 
from home. 

Omnes. Ay, ay. 
. Habd. When company oomes, you are not to pop out and stare,' and then 
run in again, like frighted rabbits in a warren. 
Omnes. Ko, no. 

IIabd. You, Diggory, whom I hare taken fwm tlie bam, are to make a shew 
at the side-table ; and you, Roger, whom I have advanced from the plougli, 
are to place yourself beliind my chair. But you're not to stand so, with your 
liands in yoiu* pockets. Take your hands from your pockets, Roger; and from 
your heaa, you blockhead you. See how Diggory cai'ries his hands. They 're 
a little too stiff, indeed, but that 's no great matter. 

Dio. Ay, mind how I hold them. I learned to hold my hands this way, 
when I was upon drill for the militia. And so being upon drill 

Habd. You must not be so talkative, Diggory. You must be all attention 
lo the guests. You must hear us talk, and not think of talking ; you must see 
vsilrink^ and not think of drinking ; you xaw$t 090 us eat, and not think <d 
eating. 

Dia. By the laws, your worship, that *b parfcctly unpossible. Wheneyer 
Diggory sees yeating going forward, ecod he '0 always wishing for a mouthful 
himsel£ 

Habd. Blockhead ! If not a belly-full in the kitchen as good as a belly-full 
in the parlour P Stay your stomach with that reflection, 

Dia. Ecod, I thank year worship, L'U make a shift to stay my stomach 
with a slice of cold beaf in the pantry. 

Habd. Diggory, you are too talkativo. Then if I happen to say a good 
tiling, or tell a good story at table, you must not all burst out a-laughing, a« 
if you made part of the company. 

Dia. Then ecod your worship must not tell the story of ould grouse in the 
eun room : I can't help laughing at that— he! he ! he! — for the soul of VM» 
We have laughed at that these twenty years — ^ha! ha ! ha I 

Habd. Ha ! ha ! ha ! The story is a good one. Well, honest Digg<»ry, you 
may laugh at that — but still remember to be attentive. Suppose one of the 
company i^ould call for a glass of wine, how will you behave ? A glass of wine. 
Sir, if you please. (2b Diggory) — ^Eh, why don*t you move ? 

Bio. BoQd, your worship, I never have courage till I see the eatablea %n(jf 
drinkables brought upo' the table, an4 then I 'm as bauld as f )i9§f 

Habd. T^iat, wHl nobo^ move ^ 

FxBST Sbbv, I 'm not to Jeave this pkce. 

Second 9ebt« I 'm sure it *s no place of miosw 

Thibd Sbby. Nor mine, ior sartain. 

pX0. . Waiini, and I 'm sure it o^nna be mixMi» 
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Hahb. You mimbskulls P and to wHileJike yoiir betters, joa are qvarrelUng 

" ^ " .--.-■ jjj^jj^ begin 

I? T070U? 

j^ , ^ ^ ^ I friend*! sou 

a hearty reception at the gate. [Exit HardcMtU. 

Dia. By the eleyeni, my phice ii gone quite out of my head. 
Boa. I know that my place is to be every where. 
FiBST Sbby. Where the devil is mine P 

Second Sbby. My place is to be no where at all ; and so ize go about my 
business. [Exeunt tervanti, running about a$ i/frigk/ed, diffn^ent wagi. 
Enter Sebyakt wiih CandUiy shewing in Makijovt and lI^STUiag. 
Skby. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome! This way. 
Hast. After the disappointments of the day, welcome once more, Charles, 
to tlie comforts of a dean room and a good fire. Upon my word, a very well- 
looking house ; antique but creditable. 

Mab. The usual fate of a large mansion. Having first ruined the master 
by good housekeeping, it at last comes to levy contributions as an iun. 

Hast. As you say, we passengers arc to be taxed to pay all these fineries. 
I have often seen a good side-board, or a marble diimney -piece, though not 
actually put in in Uie bill, inflame a reckoning confoundedly. 

Mab. Travellers, George, must pay in all places. Tlie*only diflbrence is, 
that in good iuns you pay dearly for luxuries ; in bad iims you are fleeced and 
starved. 

Hast. You have lived pretty much among them. In truth, I liave been 
often surprised, that you, who have seen so .much of the world, with your 
natural good sense, and your many opportunities, could never yet acquire a 
requisite share of assurance. 

Mab. The Englishman's malady. But tell me, Q-eorge, where could I have 
learned that assurance you talk of ? Hy life has been chiefly spent in a college 
or an inn, in seclusion from that lovely part of the creation that chiefly teach 
men confidence. I don't know that I was ever fivmiliorly acquainted with e 
single modest woman — except my mother --But among femiUes of anothct- 
class, you know— 
Hast. Ay, among them you are impudent enough of all oonsolenoti 
Mab. They are of w#, you know. 

Hast. But in the company of women of reputation I never saw such an 
idiot, such a trembler ; you look for all the world as if you wanted an (^por 
tunity of stealing out of the room. 

Mab. Why, man, that's because I do want to steal out of the room. 
Faith, I have often formed a resolution to break the ice, and rattle away at 
any rate. But I don't know how, a single glance from a pair of fine eyes lias 
totallv overset my resolution. An impudent fellow may counterfeit modesty 1 
But I 'U be hanged if a nu)deBt man can ever counterfeit impudence. 

Hast. If you could but say half the fine things, to them, that I hare heard 
you lavish upon the bar-maid of an inn, or even a college bed-maker— 

Mar. Why, George, I can't say fine things to them: they freeze, tlioT 
petrify me. They may talk of a comet, or a burning mountain, or some suoh 
iMgatoUe. But to me. a modest woman, drest out in all her finery, is the most 
tremendous object of the whole creation. i 

Hast. Ha ! ha ! ha ! At this rate, man, how can you ever expect to marry f 
Mab. Never, unless, as among kings and piinces, my bride were to be 
•ourted by proxy. If indeed, like an eastern bridegroom, one were to be 
introduced to a wife he never saw before, it might be endured. But to go 
through all the terrors of a formal courtship, together with the episode of 
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•ants, grandmotlieni and oousins, and at laat to blunt out the broad staring 
question of, Madam, will you marry me P Ko, no i that's a strain much aboro 
me, I assure prou» 

Habt. I pity yott. But ho^ do you intend behaving to the lady you aro 
come down to visit at the request of your father P 

Mab. As I behave to all other ladies. Bow very low. Answer yes or no 
to all her demands. But for the rest, I don't think I shall venture to look in 
her face till I see my father's again. 

Hast. I 'm surprised that one who ia so warm a friend can be so cool a 
lover. 

Mar. To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my chief inducement down.was,to 
be instrumental in forwarding yoiu* happiness, not my own. MisS Nevilld 
loves you, the family don't know you, as my friend you are sm-e of a reception) 
and let honour do the rest. 

Hast. My dear Marlow I But I '11 suppress the emotion. Were I a wretch, 
meanly seeking to carry off a fortune, you should be the last man in the world 
I woidd apply to tor assistance. But' Miss Neville's person is all I ask, and 
that is mine, both from her deceased father's consent, and her jown inclination. 

Mab. Happy man ! You have talents and art to captivate any woman. 
I 'm doom'd to adore the sex, and yet to converse with the only part of it I 
despise. This stammer in my address, and this awkward prepossessing visage 
of mine, can never permit me to s«ar above the reach of a milliner's 'prentice, 
or one of the duchesses of Drury lane. Pshaw ! this fellow here to interrupt usk 
Enter Habdcastle. 

Habd. Gentlemen, once more you are heartily welcome. Wliicli is Mr. 
Marlow? Sir, you are lieartily welcome. It's not my way, you see, to 
receive my friends with my back to the fire. I like to give them a hearty 
reception in the old style at my gate. I like to see their horses and trunks 
taken care Of. 

Mab. (Aside.) He has got our names from the servants already. (To him) 
We approve your caution and hospitaUty, Sir. (To Hastings.) I have been 
thinking, George, of changing our travelling dresses in the mornmg. I am, 
grown confoundedly ashamed of mine« 

Habd. I beg, Mr. Marlow, you '11 use no ceremony in this house. 

Hast. I fancy, George, you 're right : the first blow is half the battle. I 
intend opening the campaign with the white and gold. 

Habd. Mr. Marlow — Mr.lHastlngs— gentlemen— pray be under no restraint 
in this house. This is Liberty-ht^l, gentlemen. You may do just as you 
please here. 

Mab. Yet, George, if we open the campaign too fiercely at first, we may 
want ammunition before it is over. I think to reserve the embroidery to 
secure a retreat. 

Habd. Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, puts me in mind of tho 
Duke of Marlborough, when we went to besiege Denain. He first summoned 
the garrison. 

Mab. Don't you tliink the ventre d*or waistcoat will do with the plain 
brown ? 

Habd. He first summoned the garrison, which might consist of about fiv0 
thousand men 

Hast. I think not : brown and yellow mix but very poorly. 

Habd. I say, gentlemen, as I was telling you, he summoned the garrisoAi 
which might consist of about five thousand men— — 

Mab. The gh*ls like finery. . 

Habd. Wluch might consist of about five thousand men, well appointed 

7 
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ititik store*, atnimmition, fttid other implements of war. Kow, says the l>tAo 
©f Marlborough to George Brooks, that stood next to him— you must have 
heard of George Brooks —I '11 pawn luy dukedom, says he, but I take that 
garrison trithout spilling a drop of blood. So 

Mab. Wliat, my good fnend, if you gaye us a glass of punch in the mean 
time, it Would help us io carry on the siege with Tigour. 

IIabd. Punch, Sir! {Atide), This is the most unaccountable kind of 
modesty I eTer met with. 

Mab. Yes, Sir, punch. A glass of warm punch, after our journey will b© 
comfortable. This is Liberty-hall, you know. 

Habd. Here 's a cup, Sir. 

Mab. (Atide.) So this follow, in his Liberty -haH, will only let us hare just 
what he pleases. 

Habd. (Takiru; the cup) I hope you *11 find it to your mind. I hare pre- 
pared it with my own hands, and I believe you '11 own the ingi^edients are 
tolerable. Will you be so good as to pledge nrie. Sir ? Here, Mr. Marlow, 
here is to our better acquaintance. (Drviks ) 

Mab. (Aside.) A Tery impudent fellow this! 7)ut he 's a character, and I'll 
humour him a little. Sir, my serrice to you. (Drinks.) 

Hast. (Aside.) I see this fellow wants to give us his company, and forgets 
that he *s an innkeeper, before he has learned to be a gentleman. 

Mab. From the excellence of your cup, my old friend, I suppose you have 
ft good deal of business in this part of the country. Warm work,*uow and 
then, at elections, I suppose. 

Habd. No, Sir, I have long giren that work over. Since our betters have 
hit upon the expedient of electing each other, there is no business " for us 
that sell ale.'* 

Hast. So, then, yon hare no turn for politics, I find. 

Habd. Not in the least. There was a time, indeed, I fretted myself about 
the mistakes of government, like other people : but finding myself every day 
^w more angry, and Hht government growing no better, I left it to mend 
itself. Since that, I no more trouble my head about Heyder Ally, or Ally 
Cawn, than about Ally Croaker. Sir, my service to you. 

Hast. So that with eating above stairs, and drinking below, with receiving 
TOur friends within, and amusing them without, you lead a good pleasant 
busthng life of it. 

Habd. I do stir about a great deal, that 's certain. Half the differences of 
the parish are adjusted in this very parlour. 

Mab. (After drinking.) And you have an argument in your cup, old gen- 
tleman, better thail any in Westminster-hall. 

Habd. Ay, young gentleman, that, and a little philosophy. 

Mab. (Aside.) Well, this is the first time I ever heard of an innkeeper's 
philosophy . 

Hast. So then, like an experienced general, you attack them on every 
quarter. If you find their reason manageable, you attack it with your philo- 
sophy ; if you find they have no reason, you attack them with this. Here 's 
your health, my philosopher. (Drinks.} 

Habd. Good, very good, thank yon : ha! ha! Your generalship puts me in 
mind of Prince Eugene, when he fought the Turks at the battle of Belgrade. 
You shall hear. 

Mab. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, 1 believe it's almost time to talk 
ftbout supper. What has your philosophy got in the house for supper P 

Habd. For supper, Sir I (Aside.) Was ever such a request to a man in his 
fwn house! 
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^ Mab. Yes, Sir, supper, Sir; I begin to feel an appetite. I shall make 
dev'lish work to-night in the larder, I promise you. 

nABD. {Aside.) Such a brazen dog sure never my eyes beheld. (7b him) 
Why really, Sir, as for supper I can't well tell. My Dorothy, and the cook- 
maid, sellle these thuigs between them. I leftTo these kind of things eutii-cly 
to them. 
Win. You do, do you? 

IIabd. Entirely. By-the-by, I believe they are in actual consultation upon 
that's for supper this moment in the kitchen. 

Mar. Then I beg they *11 admit me as one of their privy council. It 's a 
way I have got. When I travel, I always choose to regulate my own supper. 
Jjct the cook be called. No offence, I hope. Sir. 

IIabd. O no, Sur, none in tlie least ; yet I don't know how : our Bridget, 
the cook-maid, is not very communicative upon these occasions. Should we 
«cnd for her, she might scold us all out of the house. 

Hast. Let's see your list of the larder then. I ftsk it as a favour. I 
always match my appetite to my bill of fare. 

M AH. (7b Hardcastle, who looit at them with sutjfme.) Sir, he *i very right, 
and it 's my way too. 

. IlAnc Sir, you have a right to command here. Here, Roger, bring us the 
bill of fare for to-night's supper. I beUeve it 's di-awn out. Your manner, 
Mr. Hastings, puts me in mind of my uncle. Colonel Wallop. It was a saying 
of his, that no man was sure of his supper till he had eaten it. 

Hast. {Jside.) All upon the liigh rope! His uncle a colonel! we shall 
toon hear of his mother being, a justice of the peace. But let's hear the bill 
of ftu*e. 

Mab. (Perusing.) Wliat's here? For the first course; for the second 
course : for the desert. The devil ! Sir, do you think we have brought down 
the whole Joiners* company, or tlio coi'poration of Bedford, to eat up such a 
aunper P Two or three little things, clean and comfortable, will do. 

Hast. But let's hear it. 

Mab. (Reading.) For the first eourso $t the top, a pig, and pruin sauce. 

Hast. Damn your pig, I say. 

Mab. And damn your pruin sauce, say T. 

Haud. And yet, gentlemeni to men that are hungry, pig with pruin sauce 
b very good eating. 

Mab. At the bottom a calTs tongue and brains. 

Hajt. Let your brains be knock'd out, my good Sir, I don't like them. 

Hab. Or you may clap them on a plate by themselves. 

Habd. (Aside.) Their impudence confounds me. (7b them) Gentlemen, 
you are my guests, make what alterations you please* l» there anything eUe 
you wish to reti*ench or alter, gentlemen ? 

Mab. Item. A pork-pie, a boiled rabbit and sausages^ a FlorentinOi a sha^* 
ing pudding, and a dish of tiff— taff— taffetv cream. 

HiST< Confound your made dishes ! I shall be as much at a loss in this 
house as at a green and yelloif dinner Ikt the F^rench Ambassador'i table. I 'm 
for plain eating. " . . 

liiBD. Vm sorry, gentlemen, that I liaTe nothing you like, but if there be 
anything you have a particular fancy to 



AB. Why, really, Sir, your bill of fare is so exquisite, that anv one part of 
^ It is full as good as another. Send us what you please. So much fgf 8U{)pw# 
* ^nd now to see tliat our beds ai'e air*d, and properly taken cw^ pfi 
' ' Haiu): I Intreat you 'It leaxe aJl that to we< Yqu ehaU not sUf ft ^ 
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Mab. Leaye that to you I I protest, Sir, jou must ezcuie me, I always look 
to Uiese things myself. 

Habd. I must insist, Sir, you 'U mal^e yourself easy on that head. 

lilAB. You see I 'm resolved on it. (Aside) A rery troublesome fellow this, 
as I erer met with. 

IIabd. Well, Sir, I *m resolved at least to attend you. (Aside) This may 
be modem modesty, but I never saw any thing look so like old-fashion*d im- 
pudence. [Exeunt Marlow and Hardcastlc. 

Hast, alone. So I find this fellow's ciyilities begin to grow troublesome. 
But who can be dngry at those assiduities which are meant to please him ? 
Ha ! what do I see P Miss Neville, by all that*s happy ! 
ErUer Miss Keyills. 

Miss Key. My dear Hastings ! To what unexpected good fortune ! to what 
accident, am I to ascribe this happy meeting ? 

Hast. Bather let me ask the same question, at 1 could ncYer have hoped to 
meet my dearest Constance at an inn. 

Miss Key. An inn ! sure jon mistake ! my aunt, my guardian, lives here. 
What could induce you to thmk this house an inn ? 

Hast. My friend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I came down, and I, have been 
sent here as to an inn, I assure you. A young fellow, whom we accidentally 
met at a house hard by, directed us hither. 

Miss Key. Certainly it must be one of my hopeful cousin's tricks, of whom 
you have heard me talk so often, ha! ha ! ha! 

Hast. He whom your aunt intends for you P he of whom I have such just 
apprehensions ? 

Miss Ney. You haYe nothing to fear from him, I assure you. You'd adore 
him, if you knew how heartily he despises me. My aunt knows it too, and 
has undertaken to com't me for him, and actually begins to think she has made 
a conquest. 

Hast. Thou dear dissembler ? You must know, my Constance, I have just 
seized this happy opportunity of my friend's visit here to get admittance into 
the family. The horses that carried us down are now fatigued with their 
journey, but they *11 soon bo refreshed ; and then, if my dearest girl will trust 
in her faithful Hastings, wo shall soon be landed in France, where even among 
slaves the laws of mamago are respected. 

Miss Nev. I have often told you, that tliough ready to obey you, I yet 
should leave my little fortune behind with reluctance. The gi*eatest part of 
it was left me by my uncle, the India director, and chiefly consists in jewels. 
I have been for some time persuading my aunt to let me wear them. 1 fancy 
I'm very near succeeding. The instant they are put into my possession, you 
shall find me ready to make them and myseli yours. 

Hast. Perish the baubles ! Your person is all I desire. In the meantime 
my friend Marlow must not be let into his mistake. I know the strange re- 
serve of his temper is such, that, if abruptly informed of it, he would instantly 
quit the house before our plan was ripe for execution. 

Miss Ney. But how shall we keep him in the deception P Miss Hardeastle 
is just returned from walking ; whftt if we still continue to deoeiye him P— -^ 
TOs, this way-T* [7%ey co^er. 

Enter Mabiow. ^ 

Mab. The assiduities of these good people tea«e me beyond bearing. My 
host seems to think it ill manners to leave me alone, ftn4 so he claps not onlj 
liimself, but his old-flwhioned wife, on my back, They talk of coming to sup 
with us too I and then, I suppose, we are to run the gaiwtUt thwwgh ftU mi 
restof the fomily.— What have we got hew!— 
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Hast. Mr dear Charles! Let me congratulate you ! — The most fbrtonat* 
accident! — ^wlio do you think ii just alighted? 

Mab. Cannot guess. 

Hast. Our mistresses, boj, Miss Hardcastle and Miss Keyille. Giro me 
leave to introduce Miss Constance Neville to your acquaintance. Happening to 
dine in the neighbourhood, they called on their return to take fresh horses 
here. Miss. Hardcastle has just stept into the next room, and will be back in 
an instant. Wasn't it lucky ? eh 1 

Mar. {Aside.) I have been mortified enough of all conscience, and here 
conies something to complete my embarrassment 

Hast. Well, but wasn't it the most fortunate thing in the world P 

Mab. Oh! yes. Very fortunate — a most joyful encounter — But our 
dresses, George, you know are in disorder — What if we should postpone the 
happiness till to-morrow ? — ^To-morrow at her own house .^— It wOl be eveiy 
bit as couTenient — aad rather more respectful — ^To-morrow let it be. 

[Offering to go. 

Miss Nbv. By no means, Bur. Your ceremony will displease her. The 
disorder of your dress will shew the ardour of your impatience. Besides, she 
knows you are in the house, and will permit you to see her. 

Mab. 0! Uie devil! how shall I support it? Hem! hem! Hastings, you 
must not go. You are to assist me, you know. I shall be confoundedly ridi- 
culous. Yet, hang it ! I 'U take courage. Hem 1 

Hast. Pshaw, man ! it's but the first plunge, and all 's over. 8he*5 but a 
woman, you know. • 

Mab. And of all women, she that I dread most to encounter! 
Enter MisM Hardcastlb, at returtted from walking. 

Hast., introducing them. Miss Hardcastle, Mr. Marlow. I'm proud of 
bringing two persons of such merit together, that only want to know, to 
esteem each other. . 

Miss Habd. (Aside.) Now for meeting my modest gentleman with a de- 
mure face and quite in his own manner. (After apause, in tahieh he appears 
verg uneasg and disconcerted.) I 'm glad of your safe arrival. Sir. I *m. told 
you had some accidents by the way. 

Mab. Only a few, Madam. Yes, we had some. Yes, Madam, a good many 
accidents, but should be sorry — Madam — or rather glad of any accidents — that 
arc so agreeably concluded. Hem I 

Hast. (7b him.) You never spoke better in your whole life. Keep it up» 
and I 'U insure you the victory. 

Miss Habd. I 'm afraid you flatter, 9ir. You that have seen so much of 
the finest company can find little entertainment in au obscure corner of the 
country. 

Mab. (Gathering courage.) I have lived, indeed, in the world. Madam ; but 
J have kept very little company. I liave bceu but an observer upon life, 
Madam, while others were enjoying it. 

Miss Nbv. But that, I am told, is the way to enjoy it at last. 

Hast. (To him.) Cicero never spoke better. Once more, aud you are con- 
firmed in assurance for ever. 

Mab. (2b Attn.) Hem! Stand by me, then, and when I'm down, throw 
(n a word or two to set me up again. 

l^iss Habd. An observer, like you, upon life were, I fear, disagreeably em- 
ploved, since you must have had much more to censure than to approve. 

M4B* Vf^fdon m^i Madam. I was alw&ys willing to be amused. ThefoUj 
•f most pooplo if rather an object of mirth than uneasiness. 

2UeT» (TV him.) Bn/fo, Braro) Kerer spoke K veil in your whole lilik 
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**WeU! Miu Hardcastle, I tee Uiat you and Mr. Karlow are eoing to be yery 
good company. I belieye our being here will but embarrass the interriew. 

Mail Not in the least, Mr. Hastings. We like your company of all things. 
(7V> hiik.) Zounds ! George, sure you won*t go ? how can you leave us ? 

Habt. Our presenoe will but spoil conversation, so wo '11 retire to the next 
room. ( To him.) You don't consider, man, that we are to manage a little tetc- 
li-tete of our own. {Exeunt. 

Miss Habd. {ilfler a pause.) But you have not been wholly an observer, I pre- 
•ume, Sir: the ladies, I should hope, have employed some part of your addresses. 

Mab. {Relapsing into timidity!) J?ardon me, Madam, I — I — I — ^ai yet have 
studied— only — ^to— deserve them. 

Miss Habd. And that, some say, is the vcTy worst way to obtain them. 

Mab. Perhaps so, Madam. But I love to converse only with the mors 
. grave and sensible part of Uie sex. — But I'm afraid I grow tiresome. 

Miss Habd. Not at all, Sir ; there is nothing I like so much as grave con- 
Tersation myself; I could hear it for ever. Indeed 1 have oft^n been surprised 
how a man of sentiment could ever admire those light airy pleasures, where 
nothing reaches the heart. 

Mab. It *s a disease of the mind, Madam. In the variety of tastes 

there must be some, who, wanting a rehsh for um — a~um. 

Miss Uabd. I understand you, Sir, There must be some, who, wanting a 
relish for refined pleasures^ pretend to despise what they are incapable of 
• tasting. .... 

Mab. My meaning, Madam, but infinitely better expressed. Arid I can't 
help observing a — — 

Miss Habd. (Aside.) Who oould ever suppose this fellow impudent iipon 
sut^i occasions P {To him.) You were going to observe, Sir 

Mab. I was observing, Madam— I protest, Madam, I forget what I was 
going to observe. 

Miss Habd. {Aside.) I vow and so do I. {To him.) You were observing, 
Sir, tliat in tliis age of hypocrisy — something about hypocrisy. Sir. 

Mab. Yes, Madam. In this age of hypocrisy there are few who upon 
strict inquiry do not— a — a — a — 

Miss Habd. I undert(tand you perfectly. Sir. 

Mab. {Aside.) Egad ! and tlmt's more than I do myself, 
. Miss Habd. You mean that in this hypocritical age there are few that do 
not cpndemnin ptiblio what tliey practice in private, and think they pay every 
debt to virtue when they praise it. 

^ Mab.. True, Madam ; those who have most virtue in their mouths, hove 
least of it in their bosoms. But I 'm sure I tire you. Madam. 

Miss Habd. Not in the least. Sir ; there 's something so Agreeable and 
spirited in your manner, such life and force—pray. Sir, go on. 

Mab. Yes, Madam. I was saying that there are some occasions—— 

when a total want of courage. Madam, destroys aU the and puts us — upon 

a — a — a— 

. MissH^BD. I agree with you entirely; a want of courage upon some 
occasions assumes the appearance of ignorance, and betrays us wheU we most 
want to excel, I beg you'll prooeed, 

Mab. Yes, Madam. Morally speaking, Madam — ^But I see Mids NeviUe 
expeeting us in the next room. I would not intrude for the world. 

Miss Habd. I protest. Sir, I never was more agreeably entertained in all my 
. life. Pray go on. 

Mar. Yes, Madam, I was — ^But she beckons U* to join her. Madam, 
ihaU X do *nyselt' tJjf honour to attend you ? ^ 
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riUn Hard. Well then, I *11 follow. 

^fAB. (Jside) This pretty smooth dialogue has done for me. \^Exif, 

Hiss Hard, alone. Ha! ha! ha! Was there ever such a sober sentimentnl . 
interview ? I *m certain he scarce looked in my face the whole time. Yet the 
fellow, but for his unaccountable boshfulness, is pretty well too. He has good 
tense, but then so buried in his fears, that it fatigues one more than ignorance. 
If I could teach him a little confidence, it would be doing somebody that I 
know of a piece of service. But who is that somebody ?— That, faith, is a 
question I can scarce answer. [ffxi7. 

Enter Tony and Miss Nbvim.b, fbttowed hy Mrs. Haudcastlb and Hastings. 

Tony. What do you follow me for, cousin Con ? I wonder you 're not 
msliam'd io be so very engaging. 

Miss NsY. I hope, cousin, cue may speak ta one's own relations, and not be 
to blame. 

Tonf. Ay, but I know what sort of a relation you want to moke me though ; 
but it won't do. I tell you, cousin Con, it won't do j lo I beg jou 'U keep your 
distance, I want no nearer relationship. 

\_Shefollow9, coquetting him to the hack scene. 

Mrs. Hard. Well, I row, Mr. Hastings, you are very entertaining. There 's 
nothing in the world I love to talk of so much as London, and the iashions, 
though I was never there myself. 

Hast. Never there ! You amaze me ! From rour air and manner, I " 
concluded you liad been bred all your life either at Eanelagh, St. James's, or 
Tower Wharf. 

Mrs. Hard. O! Sir, you'r© only pleased to say so. We country persons 
can have no manner at all. I 'm in love with tlie town, and that serves to 
raise me above some of our neighbouring rustics ; but who can have a manner, 
that has never seen the Pantheon, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and 
such places where the nobility chiefly resort? All I can do is, to enjoy 
London at second-hand. I take care to know every tSte-a-tete from the Scandal- 
ous Magazine, and have all the fashions, as they come out, in a letter from the 
two Miss Rickets of Crooked Lane. Pray how do you like this head, Mr. Hastings? 
'Hast. Extaremely elegant and degagee, upon my word, Madam. Your 
friseur is a Frenclmwin, I suppose ? 

Mrs. Hard. I protest, I dressed it myself from % print in the Lady's 
Memorandum-booK for the last year. 

Hast. Indeed! Such a head in a side-box at the play-house would draw a« 
many gazers as my Lady May'ress at a City Ball. 

Mrs. Hard. I vow, since inoculation began, there is no such thing to be 
teen as a plain woman; so one must di'css » little particular, or one may 
escape in the crowd. 

Hast. But that can nerer be your case, Madam, in any dr^ss. (Bowing.) 

Mrs. Hard. Yet, what signifies my dressing when I have such a piece of 
antiquity by my side as Mr. Hardcastle : all I can say will never argue down 
A single button from his clothes. I have often wanted him to throw olF his 

freat flaxen wig, and where lie was bald, to plaster it over, like my Lord 
^ately, with powder. 

Hast. You are right. Madam ; for, as among the ladies tiiere are none 
u§ly» BO among the men there are none old. 

Mrs. Hard. But what do you think his answer was? Why, with his usual 
Gothic vivacity, he said I only wanted him to throw off his wig to convert it 
Into a tcte for my own wearing. 

II AST. Intolerable \ At your age you may wear what you please, and it must 
become you. 
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Mn. Hasd. Fray, Mr7Haiting8, what do you take to be the moit &ahioit« 
able age about town P 

IIast. Some time ago, forty was all the mode; but I'm told the ladiei 
intend to bring up fifty for the ensuing winter. 

Mrs. Hard. Seriously. Then I Bhall be too young for the fashion. 

Hast. No lady benns now to put on jewels till she's past forty. For 
instance, Miss there, m a polite circle, would be considered as a child as a 
mere maker of samplers. 

Mrs. Hard. And yet l^rrs. Niece tliinlts herself as much a woman, and is as 
fond of jewels, as the oldest of us all. 

IIast. Your niece, is she P And that young gentleman, a brother of yoursi 
I should presume P 

Mrs. Hard. My son, Sir. Tliey are contracted to each other. Obserrft 
their little sports. They fall in and out ten times a day, as if they were man 
and wife already. (To them.) Well, Tony, child, what soft things are you 
saying to your cousin Constance this evening P 

ToNT. I haye been saying no soft things ; but that it 's rery hard to be 
followed about so. £cod ! 1 've not a place in the house now that 's left to 
myself, but the stable. 

Mrs. Hard. Nerer mind him, Con^ my dear, he 'e in another story behind 
your back. 

Miss Net. Tlicre 's something generous in my cousin's manner. He falls 
out before faces to be forgiven in private. 

Tony. That 's a damned confounded — crack. 

Mrs. Ha^id. Ah ! he 's a sly one. Don't you think they are like each other 
about the mouth, Mr. Hastings P The Blenkinsop mouth to a T. Tliey're 
of a size too. Back to back, my pretties, that Mr. Hastings may see you> 
Come, Tony. 

ToNr. You had as good not make me, I tell yon. {Meaturing.) 

Miss Net. O lud ! ho has almost cracked my head. 

Mrs. Hard. O, the monster ! For shame, Tony. You a man, and behave so! 

Tony. If I 'm a man, let me have my fortin. £cod ; I 'U not be made a fool 
of no longer. 

Mrs. Hard. Is this, ungrateful boy, all that I *m to get for the pains I 
have taken in yoiur education ? I that have rock'd you in your cradle, and fed 
that pretty mouth with a spoon ! Did not I work that waistcoat to make 
you genteel P Did not I prescribe for you every day, and weep while the 
receipt was operating P 
^ Tony. Ecod I you had reason to weep, for you have been dosing me ever 
since I was bom. I have gone through every receipt in the complete House- 
wife ten times over j and you have thoughts of coiu*sing me through Quincey 
next spring. But, ecod ! I tell you, I '11 not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs. Hard. Wlisn't it all for your good, viper P Wasn't it all for your good P 

Tony. I wish you'd let me and my good alone then. Snubbing this way 
when I 'm in spirits. If I 'm to have any good, let it come of itself; not to 
keep dinging it, dinging it into one so. 

Mrs. Hard. That 's false ; I never see you when you 're in spirits. No, 
Tony, you then go to the alehouse or kennel. I 'm never to bo delighted with 
your agreeable wild notes, unfeeling monster ! 

Tony. Ecod ! mamma, your own notes are the wildest of the two. 

Mrs. Hard. Was ever the like P But I see he wants to break mj heart, I 
see he does. 

IIast. Dear madam, permit me to lecture the young gentleman a HtMfr 
I m certain I can persuade him to his duty. 
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Mrs. IIaiii). Well ! I must retire. Gome, Constance, my love. Tou tee, 
&fr. Hastings, the wretchedness of my situation ; was ever poor woman so 
plagued wili a dear, sweet, pretty, provoking, undutiful boy! 

Exeunt Mrs. Hardcastle and Miss NoTille. 

HiSTINGS, TONT. 

Tony, thughnp. "There was a young man riding by, and fain would have his 

will. Bang do didlo dee." Don't mind her. Let her cry. It 's the comfort 

of her heart. I have seen her and sister cry over a book for an hour together, 
and they said, they liked the book the better the more it made them cry. 

Hast. Then you 're no friend to the ladies, I find, my pretty young gen- 
tleman ? 

ToNT. That's as I find 'urn. 

Hast. Not to her of your mother's chooting^ I dare answer P And yet she 
appears to me a pretty well-tempered girL - 

Tony. Tlmt's because you don't know her as well as I. Ecod! I know 
eveiy inch about her ; and there '§ not a more bitter cantackerous toad in all 
Christendom. 

Hast. {Aside.) Pretty encouragement this for a lover! 

Tony. I have seen her since the height of that. She has as many tricks at 
a hare in a thicket, or a colt the first day's breaking. 

Hast. To me she appears sensible and silent ! 

Tony. Ay, before company. But when she 's with her playmate, she 'f at 
loud as a hog in a gate. 

Hast. But tliere is a meek modesty about her that charms me. 

Tony. Yes, but curb her never so Uttle, she kicks up, and you 're flung in a 
ditch. 

Hast. Well, but you must allow her a little beauty .^Yes, you must allow 
ner some beauty. 

Tony. Bandbox ! She 's all a made up thing, mum. Ah ! could you but 
see Bouncer of tliese parts, you might then UUk of beauty. Ecod, she lias 
two eyes as black as sloes, and checks as broad and red as a pulpit cushion. 
She *d make two of she. 

Hast. Well, what say you to a friend that would take this bitter bargain 
off your hands ? 

Tony. Anon. 

Hast. Would you thank him that would take Miss Neville, and leave you 
to happiness and your dear Betsy ? 

Tony. Ay ; but where is there such a friend, for who would take her ? 

Hast. I am he. If you but assist me, I 'U engage to whip her off to France, 
and you shall never hear more of her. 

Tony. Assist you! Ecod I will, to the last drop of my blood. I 'U clap a 
pair of horses to your cliaise that shall trundle you off in a twinkling, and 
may be get you a part of her fortin beside in jewels tliat you little dream oil 

Hast. My dear 'squire, this looks like a lad of spirit 

Tony. Come along, then, and you shall see more of my spirit before you 
have done with me. (Simjing,) 

We are the bojrs 
TliAt fears no noise 
Where the thundering etnnons roar. 

[Batiunt 

IlCL III. 
Enter Habdcastls, atone, 
Habd. W^at oould my old Men.d Sir Charles mean by reoomipending hit 
9Un as the modestest young man in towo? To me he appears the most im* 
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Uis impudence affects xnj daughter. — She will certainly be shocked at it. 
Enter Miss Hasooastlb, plainly dressed. 

Hahd. Wen, my Kate, I see you hare changed your dress, as I bade you j 
and yet, I believe, there was no great occasion. 

Miss Haed. I find such a pleasure, Sir, in obeying your eomn&ands, that I 
take care to observe them without ever debating Uieir propriety. 

Habd. And yet, Kate, I sometimes give you some cause, particularly when 
I recommended my modest gentleman to you as a lover to-day. 

Miss Habd. You taught me to expect something extitiordmaiy, imd I find 
the original exceeds the description. 

Habd. I w^s nsver so surprised in my life! Ho has quite confounded all 
my faculties ! 

Miss Habd. I never saw anv thing like it : and a man of the world too! 

Habd. Ay, he learned it all abroad— wliat a fool was I, to think a young 
man could learn modesty by travelling. He might as soon learn wit at a mas* 
querade. 

Miss Habd. It seems aH natnral to him. 

Habd. A good deal assisted bv bad company and a IVenoh dancing-master. 

Miss Habd. Sure you mistake, papa! A French dancing-master coiUd 
never have taught him that timid look— that awkward address— Uiat bash- 
ful manner — 

Habd. Whose look? whose manner, child? 

Miss Habd. Mr. Marlow*s i his nmuvaise honti, his timidity, struck me at 
the first sight 

Habd. Then your fii*st sight deceived you ; for I tliink him one of the most 
bmzen first sights that ever astonished my senses. 

Miss Habd. Sure, Sir, you rally I I never saw any one so modest 

Habd. And can you be serious f I never saw such a bouncing swaggering 
puppy since I was oom. Bully Dawson was but a fool to him. 

Miss Habd. Surprising ! lie met me ^th a respectful bow, a stammering 
Toicc, and a look fixed on the ground. 

Habd. He met me with a loud voice, a lordly air, and a familiarity that 
mnde my blood freeze again. 

Miss Habd. He treated me with diffidence and respect ; censured the man- 
ners of the age ; admired the prudence of girls tliat never laughed ; tired mo 
with apologies for being tiresome; then left the room with a bow, and 
" Madam, I would not for the world detain you." 

Habd. He spoke to me as if he knew me all his life before ; asked twenty 
questions, and never waited for an answer ; interrupted my best remarks with 
some silly pun ; and when I was in my best story of the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, he asked if I had not a good hand at making punch. Yes, 
Kate, he asked your father if he was a maker of punch. 

Miss Habd. One of us must certainly be mistaken. 

Hard. If he be what he has shewn himself, I 'm determined he shall never 
liave my consent. 

. Miss Habd. And if he be the sullen thing 1 take him, he shall never luive 
mine. 

Hard. In one thing then we are agreed — to reject him. 

Miss Habd. Yes. But upon conditions. For if you should find him less 
imj^udent, aa4 1 i^ore presuming ; if you find him mor^ respectful^ apd I 
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more importunate 1 don't know the feflow is well enongU for a man— ; 

Certainly we .don't nieet many such at a horse-race in the country. .. . 

"Habd. Tf we should find him so But that's impossible. The first ap- 

pearance has dope my business, I 'm seldom deceived in that. 

'^iss Habd. And yet there may be many good qualities under that first ap- 
pearance. 

Habd. Ay, when a girl finds a fellow's outside to her taste, she then scfs 
about guessing the rest of his furniture. With her a smooth iace stands for 
good sense, and a genteel figm*e for etery rirtue. 

Miss Habd,' I hope, Sir, a conversation begim with a compliment to my 
good sense won't end with a sneer at my understanding ? 

Habd. Pardon me, Kate. But if young Mr. Brazen can find the art of re-. . 
conciling contradictions, he may please us both, perhaps. 

Miss Habd. And as one of us must be mistaken, what if we go to make 
farther discoveries ? 

Habd. Agreed. But depend on 't l*m in the right. ^ 

Miss Habd. And depend on 't I 'm not much in the wrong. [£rc!oi/. ' 

Enter ToNr, rxmning in with a casiei. 

ToNT. Ecod! I have got them. Here they are. ' My cousin Con's. neck- ; 
laces, bobs and all. My mother shan't cheat the poor spuls out of th^ir fortin 
neither. O ! my genus, is that you. 

£5i/er H18TINO8. 

Hast. My dear friend, how have you managed with your mother f 1 hope * 
you have amused her with pretending love for your cousin, and that you are 
willing to be reconciled at last ? Our horses wiU be refreshed in a short time, ' 
and we shall soon be ready to set off. ^ 

Tony. And here 's something to bear your charges by the way, {giving the 
casket) your sweetheart's jeweU. Keep them, and hang those, I say, that 
would rob you of one of them. 

Hast. But how have you procured (hem from your mother P 

ToNX". Ask me no questions and I '11 tell you no fibs. I proctired tliem by ' 
the rule of thumb. If I had not a.key to every drawer in mother's bureau, 
how could I go to the alehouse so often as I do ? An honest man may rob - 
himself of his own at any time. 

Hast. Thousands do it every day. But to be p»lain with you. Miss Neville \ 
is endeavouring to procure them from her aunt this very instant. If she suc- 
ceeds, it will be the most delicate way at least of obtaining them. 

Tony. Well, keep them, till you know how it will be. But I know how it * 
will be well enough, she'd as soon part with the only sound tooth in her head. ' 

Hast. But I dread the effects of her resentment, wheii she finds she has 
lost them. 

Tony. Never you mind her resentment) leave me to manage that. T don't • 
value her resentment the bounce of & cracker. Zounds! liere they are. • 
Morrioe I Prance I [Exit Hastings. 

ToNT, Mrs. Habdoastle, and Miss Nbvillb. 

Mrs. Habd. Indeed, Constance, you amaze me I Such a girl as you want 
jewels ? It will be time enough for jewels, my dear, twenty years hence, when 
your beauty begins to want repairs. 

Miss NbV. But what will repair beauty at forty, will certainly improve it at 
twenty. Madam. 

Mrs. Habd. Yours, my dear, can admit of none. That natm^al blush is 
bayou d a thousand ornaments. Besides, child, jewels are quite out at present. 
Don't you see half the ladies of our acquaintance, my Lady KUl- daylight, and 
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Mrs. Crump, usd the rest of ihenni carry their jewek to town, and bring nothing 
but pa«te and marcasites back. 

^^88 Nbt. But who knows, Madam, but tomebody that shall be namclcst 
would like me best with all my little finery about me ? 

Mrs. Habd. Consult your glass, my dear, and then see if, with such % 
pair of eyes, you want any better sparklers. What do you think, Tony, 
my dear? Poes your cousm Con want any jewels in your eyes to set oiT her 
beauty? 

ToNT. That's as thereafter may be. 

Miss Net. Mt dear aunt, if you knew how it would oblige me. 

Mrs. HABD. A parcel of old-fashioned rose-and-table cut things. They 
would make you look like the Court of King Solomon at a puppet-show. 
Besides, I belieTe I can't readily come at them. They may be missing for 
aught I know to the contrary. 

TONY, {/tpart to Mr$. Ilardcastk.) Tlien why don't you tell her so at once, 
as she 's so longing for them ? Tell her they re lost. It *s the only way to 
quiet her. Say they 're lost, and call me to bear witness. 

Mrs. Habd. (Apari to Tony.) Yeu know, my dear, I *m only keeping them 
for you. So if I say they're gone, you'll bear me witness, will you ? He ! 
he! he! 

ToMT. Kerer fear me. Ecod! I '11 say I saw them taken out with my own 
eyes. , 

Miss Nkv. I desire them but for a day, Madam. Just to be permitted to 
shew them as relics, and then they may be locked up again.' 

Mrs. Habd. To be plain with you, my dear Constance ; if I could find them 
you should haTe them. They're missing, I assure you. Lost for aught I 
know ; but we must hare patience whcreTcr they are. 

Miss Nky. I '11 not believe it ; this is but a shallow pretence to deny me. I 
know they are too raluable to be so slightly kept, and as you are to answer for 
the loss- 
Mrs. Habd. Don't be alarm'd, Constance. If they be lost I must restore an 
equivalent. But my son knows they are missing, and not to be found. 

ToNT. That I can bear witness to. They are missing, and not to be found ; 
I '11 take my oath on 't. 

Mrs. Habd. You must Icam resignation, my dear ; for though we lo«e our 
fortune, yet we should not lose our patience. See me, how calm I am. 

Miss Nrv. Ay, people are generally calm at the misfortunes of others. 

Mrs. Habd. Now I wonder a girl of your good sense should waste a thought 
upon such trumpery. We shall soon find them ; and in the mean time you 
shall make use of ray garnets till your jewels be found. 

Miss Kby. I detest garnets. 

Mrs. Habd. The most becoming things in the world to set off a clear com- 
plexion. You hare often seen how well they look upon me. You shall liare 
them. iExit, 

Miss Nby. I dislike them of all things. You shan't stir.— Was ever any 
thing so proToking, to mislay my own jewels, and force me to wear her 
tnimpery r 

Tony. Don't be a fool. If she gives you the garnets, take what you can get. 
The jewels are your own already. I have stolen tliem out of her bureau, and 
•hs does not know it Fly to your spark, he '11 tell you more of the matter. 
Leave me to manage her. 

Miss Nb V. My dear cousin ! 

ToNV. Vanish. She's here, and lias missed them already. Zounds I how 
fhe fidgets and spits about like a Catherine wheeL 
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Enter Mrs. Habdcastlb. 

Mrs. IIabo. Confusion! Thieyes! robbers! we are cheated, phmdered, 
broke open, undone. - 

Tony. What's the matter, what's the matter, mamma P I hope nothing 
1ms happened to any of tiie good family ! 

Mrs. Hard. We are robbed. My bureau has been broken open, the jewels 
taken out, and I *m undone. 

ToNr. Oh ! is that all ? Ha ! ha! ha! By the laws, I never saw it better 
acted in my life. Ecod, I thought you was ruin'd in earnest, ha! ha ! ha! 

Llrs. Hard. Why, boy, I 'm ruined in earnest. My bureau has been broken 
open, and all taken away. 

ToNT. Stick to that; ha! lia! ha! stick to that. I'll bear witness, you 
know ; call me to bear witness. 

Mrs. Habd. I tell you, Tony, by all that's precious, the jewels are gone, 
and I shall be ruin'd for cTer. 

ToKY. Sure, I know they are gone, and I *m to say so. 

Mrs. Habd. My dearest Tony, but hear me. They 're gone, I say. 

Tony. By the laws, mamma, you make me for to laugli, ha ! ha ! I know whd 
took them well enough, ha ! ha ! lia ! 

Mrs. Habd. Was there ever such a blockhead, that can't tell the difference 
between jest and earnest ? I tell you I *m not in jest, booby. 

Tony. That 's right, that 's right : you must be in a bitter passion, and theil 
nobody will suspect cither of us. 1 11 bear witness that they Are gone. 

Mrs. Habd. Was there cTcr such a cross-gvain'd brute, that won't hear me ? 
Can you bear witness that you *re no better than a fool ? Was ever poor 
woman so beset with fools on one hand, and thieyes on the other! 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. H.^BD. Bear witness again, you blockhead you, and I'll turn you out 
of the room directly. My poor niece, what will become of her ! Do you laugh, 
you mifeeling brute, as if you enjoyed my distress ? 

Tony. I can bear witness to that, 

Mrs. Hard. Do you insult me, monster? I'll teach yon to yex your 
mother, I will. 

Tony. I can bear witness to that, \Ih rtint off^ shefollowi him. 

Enter Miss HaBDCASTW and Maid. 

Miss Hard. Wliat an unaccountable creature is that brother of mine, io 
•cud them to the house as an inn, ha ! ha ! I don't wonder at his impudence. 

Maid. But what is more, Madam, the young gentleman, as you passed by 
in your present dress, ask'd me if you were the Ixir-maid ? He mistook you for 
the bar-maid. Madam. 

Miss Habd. Did ho ? Then as I lire I'm resolycd to keep up. the delusion. 
Tell nic, Pimple, how do you like my present dress ? Don't you tliink I look 
something like Cherry in the Beaux Stratagem. 

Maid. It 's the dress, Madam, that every lady wears in the country, but 
when she visits or receiyes company. 

Miss Habd. And are you sure he does not remember my face or person? 

Maid. Certain of it 

Miss Habd. I yow, I thought so ; for though we spoke for some time 
together, yet his fears were such that he iTeyer once looked up during tlio 
iutoryiew. Indeed, if he had, my bonnet would have kept him from seeing me. 

Maid. But what do you hope from keeping him in his mistake ? 

Miss Habd. In the first place I shall be seen, and that is no small advantage 
to a girl who brings her face to market. Tlien I shall perhaps make an 
acquaintance, and tnat 's no small victory gained over one who never addi*esses 
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any but tlie wildest of her sex. But wy chief aim is, to take my gentleman 
oflf his guard, and like an iuvisible champion of romance, examine Uie giant's 
force before I offer to combat. 

Maip. But are you sure you can act your part, and disguise your voice so 
that he may mistake that, as he has abeady mistaken yoiur person ? 

Miss Habd. Never fear me. I think I have got the true barcant — ^Did your 

lionour call ? Attend the Lion there. — ^Pipes and tobacco for the AngeL — 

Tlie Lamb has been outrageous this half-hour. 

Maid. It will do. Madam. But he *8 here. \Exii Mai(}. 

Entet Mablow. 

Mab. Wliat % bawling in every part of the house! I have scarce ft 
moment's repose. If I go to the best room, there I find my host and his 
story. If I fly to tlie gallery, there we have my hostess with her courtesy 
down to the gi*ound. f liave at last got a moment to myself, and now for 
recollection. \\Valh9 and muses. 

Miss Habd. Did you call, Sir? Bid your honoiu^ call? 

Mab. {Muting.) As for Miss Ilardcastle, she's too grave and sentimental 
' for me. 

Miss Habd. Did your honour call? \She still places herself hefore kirn, he 
turning awag."] 

Mab. No, child, (musing.) Besides, from the glimpse I had of her, I Uiiuk 
olie squints. 

Miss Habd. I 'm sure. Sir, I heard the bell ring. 

Mab. No, no, {Musing.) 1 have pleased my father, however, by coming 
down, and I 'U to-morrow please myself by I'eturning. 

^Taking out his tablets^ a7id perusing. 

Miss Habd. Perhaps the other gentleman called, Sir ? 

Mab. I tejl you, no. 

Miss Habd. I should be glad to know, Sir. We have such a parcel of 
servants. 

Mab. No, no, I tell you. {LooJcsfull in her face.) Yes, child, I think I did 
call. I wanted — I wanted 1 vow, child, you are vastly handsome. 

Miss Habd. O la, Sir, you 'U make one asham'd. 

1\Iab. Never saw a more sprightly malicious eye. Yes, yes, my dear, I did 
call. Have you got any of your—* — what d'ye call it in tlie liouse. 

Miss Habd. No, Sir, we liave been out of that these ten days. 

Mab. One may call in this house, I find, to very little pui-pose. Suppose I 
should call for a taste, just by way of trial, <rf the nectar of your lips ; per- 
haps I might be disappointed in that too. 

Miss Habd. Nectar ! nectar ! That's a liquor, there 's no call for in these 
parts. French, I suppose. We keep no French wines here. Sir. 

Mab. Of true English growth, I assure you. 

Miss Habd. Then it's odd I should not know it. We brew all sorts of 
wines in this house, and I have lived here these eighteen years. 

Mab. Eighteen years ! Why one would think, child, you kept the bar bo- 
fore you was bom. How old are you ? 

Miss Habd. O ! Sir, I must not tell my age. They say, women and music 
sliould never be dated. 

Mab. To guess at this distance you can't be much above forty (approac?dtig.) 
Yet, nearer, I don't think so much (approaching.) By coming close to somo 
women they look younger still j but when we come very close indeed— C«/- 
Umpting to kiss Jibr.) 

Miss Habd. Pray, Sir, keep your distance. One would think you wanted to 
know one's ago as they do horses, by mark of mouth. 
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Mab. I protest, cliild, you use me extremely ill. If you keep me at tlii» 
distance, liow is it possible you and I can ever be acquainted ? 

Miss Habd. And who wants to be acquainted with you ? I want no such 
acquaintance, not I. I'm sure you did not treat Miss Ilardcastle that was here 
awhile ago in this obstropalous manner. I'll warrant me, before her you 
look'd dash'd, and kept bowing to the groundi and talk'd, for all the world i^ 
if you was before a justice of peace. 

MiB. (Mide.) £gad! She has hit it, sure enough. (To her.) In awe of 
her, child ? Ha ! ha ! ha! A mere awkward squinting thing, no, no. I find 
you don't know me. I laugh'd, and rallied her a little ; but I was unwilling 
to be too severe. No, I ooiddjiot be too severe, curse me. 

Miss HaBd. O ! then, Sir, you are a favourite, I find, among the ladies 9 

Mas. Yes, my dear, a great favourite. And yet, hang me, I don't see whftt 
they find in me to follow. At the ladies* club in town I 'm called their agrees 
able Eattle. Battle, child, is not my real iiame, but one I 'm known by. My 
name is Solomons, lifr. Solomoni, my dear, at your service. (Offering to salutf 
her.) 

Miss Habd. Hold, Sir ; you are introducing me to yoiur club, not to youi?- 
■elf. And you 're so great a fevourite there, you say ? 

Mab. Yes, my dear. There's Mi's. Mantrap, Lady Betty Blackleg, the 
Countess of Sligo, Mrs. Langhorns, old Miss Biddy Buckskin, and your humblfi 
•ertant, keep up the spirit of the place. 

Miss Habd. Then it 's a very merry place, I suppose f 

Mab. Yes, as merry as cards, supper, wine, and old women can make U9. 

Miss Habd. And their agreeable Battle, ha! ha! ha! 

Mab. (Aside.) Egad ! I don't like this chit. She looks knowing, methinkv. 
You laugh child ! 

Miss Habd. I can't but laugh to think what time they all have for minding 
their work or their family. 

Mab. (Aside.) All's well ; she don't laugh at me. (To her.) Do you eyer 
work, child ? 

Miss Hab1>. Ay, sure. There '• not a screen or quilt in the whole house but 
what can bear witness to that. 

• Mab. Odso ! then you must shew me your embroideiy. I embroider and 
draw patterns myaclf a little* If you want a judge of your work, you must 
apply to me. \_Seiziny her hand. 

Miss Habd. Ay, but the coloui'S do not look well by candlelight. You shall 
•ee all in the morning. [Striiggling. 

Mab. And why not now, my angel P Such beauty fires beyond the power 
of resistance. — Pshaw ! the father here ! Mv old luck : I never nick'd seven 
that I did not throw ames ace three times following. [Exii Marlow. 

Enter Habdcastlb, who stands in surprise. 
■ Habd. So, Madam. So, I find, this is your modest lover. This is your 
humble admirer that kept his eyes fixed on the ground, and only ador'd at 
humble distance. Kate, Kate, art thou not asham'd to deceive your father so ? 

Miss Habd. Never trust mo, dear papa, but he 's still the modest man I 
first took liim for ; you'll be convinc'd of it as well as L 

Habd. By the hand of my body, I believe his impudence ia infectious! 
Pidn't I see him seize your hand P Didn't I see him hawl you about like ft 
milk-maid P And now you talk of his respect and his modesty, forsooili. 

Miss Habd. But if I shortly convince you of his modesty, that he has only 
the faults that will pass oflf with time, and the virtues that will improve with 
|ige, I hope you'll forgive him. 

Habd. The girl would actually make^oue nm ma4 1 I tell yoij, J 'U not b^ 
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conTinccd. I am convinced. He 1im icaroe been three hoiin In the house, and 
he has ah^eadj encroached on all mj prerogatires. Tou may like his impu- 
dence, and call it modcstj. Cut mj son-in-lawi Madam, must hare Tcrj dif- 
ferent qualifications. 

Mijis Habd. Sir, I ask hut this night to comvince you. 

Habd. You shall not have half the time, for I hare thoughts of turning him 
out this Tery hour. 

Miss Habd. Give me that hour then, and I hope to satisfy tou. 

Habd. Well, an hour lot it be then. But I '11 hare no tnfling with your 
father. All fair and open, do you mind me ? 

Miss Habd. I hope, Sir, you hare ever found that I considered your com- 
mands as my pride j for your kindness is suchi that mf duty as yet has been 
moUuaUoo. [EmtuiL 

ACTIV. 
JW/«»' Hastikgs and Miss KsTiUA. 
TTast. You surprise me ! Sir Charles Mailow expected here this night! 
Where have you had your information P 

Miss Net. You may depend upon it I Just saw his letter to Mr. Hard- 
cattle, in which he telb him he intends setting out a few hours after his son. 

Hast. Then, my Constance, all must be completed before ho arrives. He 
knows me ; and should he find me here, would discover my name, and perhaps 
my designs, to the rest of tlie family. 

Miss Nbt. The jewels, I hope, are safe. 

Has,t. Yes, yes. I have sent them to Marlow, who keeps the keys of our 
baggage. In the mean time I '11 go to propai-e matters for our elopement I 
have had the 'squire's promise of a fresh pair of hoi'ses : and if I should not 
see him again, will write him farther directions. [Exit, 

Miss Nev. Well ; success attend you ! In the mean time I *11 go amuse my 
aunt with the old pretence of a violent passion for my cousin. [ExiL 

Enter MabIiOW, followed hy a Settant, 

Mab. I wonder what Hastings could mean by sending me so valiiable a 
thing as a casket to keep for him, when he knows the only place I have is the 
seat of a post-coach at an inn-door. Have you deposited the c&sket with the 
landlady, as I ordered you ? Have you put it into her own hands ? 

Skb. Yes, your honour. 

M&b. She said she'd keep it safe, did she f 

Skb. Yes, she said she'd keep it safe enough ; the ask'd me how I came by 
it ? and she said she had a great mind to make me give an account of myself. 

[Exit Servant. 

Mab. Ha! ha! ha! They're safe, however. Wliat an mnaccountable set 
of beings have we got amongst! This little bar-maid though runs in my head 
most strangely, and drives out the absurdities of tUl the rest of tlie family. 
She 's mine, she must be mine, or X 'm greatly mistaken. 
Enter HASTiNas. 

Hast. Bless me ! I quite forgot to tell her that I intended to prepare at the 
bottom of the garden. Marlow here, and in spu'its too ! 

Mab. Give me joy, George ! Crown me, shadow me with laurels ! Well, 
George, after all, we modest fellows don't want for success among the women. 

Hast. Some women, you mean. But what success has your honour's 
modesty been crowned with now, that it grows so insolent upon us ? 

Mab. Didn't you see the tempting, brisk, lovely, little thing, that runs about 
Ihc house with a bunch of keys to its girdle ? 

1|ast. WeU, and what then ? 
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Mab. She '• mine, jou rogae tou. Such fire, such motion, such eyes, such 
lips^bufc, egad ! the would not let me kiss them, though. 

Hast. But are you so sure, so very sive of her? 

Mab. Why, man, she talk'd of shewing me hor work abore stairs, and I am 
to approye the pattern. 
. Hast. But how can you, Charles, go ahout to rob a woman of her honour ? 

Mab. Pshaw ! pshaw ! We all know the honour of the bor-roaid of an inn. 
I don't intend to rob her : take my word for it, there's nothing in tliis house I 
•han't honestly pay for. 

Hast. I believe tUe girl has virtue. 

Mab. And if she has, I should be the last man in the world that would 
attempt to corrupt it 

Hast. You have token care, I hope, of the oasket I sent you to lock up ? 
It's in safety? 

Mab. Tes, yes. It 's safe enough. I hare taken care of it But how could 
you think the seat of a post-coach at an inn-door a place of safety? Ah, 
numbskull! I have taken better precautions for you than you did for yourself 
—I hare 

Hast. What! 

Mab. I have sent it to the landlady to keep fbr yoa. 

Hast. To the landlady ? 

Mab. The hmdlady. 

Hast. Yon did ? 

Mab. I did. Slie 's to be answerable for its forthcoming, you know. 

Hast. Yes, she *11 bring it forth with a witness. 

Mab. Wasn't I right ? I believe you '11 allow that I acted prudently upon 
this occasion ? 

Hast. (Aside.) He must not see my uneasiness. 

Mab. You seem a little disconcerted though, methinki. Sure nothing has 
happened ? 

Hast. Ko, nothing. Never was in better spirits in all my life. And so 
you left it with the landlady, who, no doubt, very readily undertook the charge? 

Mab. Bather too i*eadily. For she not only kept the casket, but, through 
her great precaution, was going to keep the messenger too. Ha ! lia ! ha ! 

Hast. Ho ! he ! he ! They 're safe, however. 

Mab. As a guinea in a miser's purse. 

Hast. (Aside.) So now all hopes of fortune are at an end, and we must set 
off without it. (To him.) Well, Charles, I '11 leave you to your meditations 
on the pretty bar-maid, and, he ! he ! he ! may you bie as successful for your- 
aelf as you have been for me ! (\Er<7. 

Mab. Thank ye, George! I ask no more. Ha! ha! ha! 
Enter Habdcastlv. 

Habd. I no longer know my own house. It 's turn*d all topsy-turvy. His 
servants have got dinink ah'eady. I '11 bear it no longer ; and yet, from my 
respect for his father, I *ll be calm. (To him.) Mr. Marlow, your servant. 
I 'm your very humble servant. {^Bowinp low. 

Mab. Sir, your humble servaQt. (Aside.) Wliat 's to be the wonder now ? 

Habd. I believe, Sir, you must be sensible. Sir, that no man alire ought to 
be more welcome than your father's son. Sir. I hope you think so ? 

Mab. I do from my soul, Sir. I don't want much entreaty. I generally 
make my father^s son welcome wherever he goes. 

Habd. I believe you do, from my soul, Sir. But though I say nothing to 
your own conduct, that of vour servants is insufferable. Tlieir manner of 
flrinking is setting a vei-y bad example in this house, { ^ssure yon. 
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HiB. I protest, my Toy good Sir, tlial is no fkult of mine. If they don*l 
drink as they ought, they are to blame. I ordered them not to spare tfio 
cellar. I did, I assure you. (7b Me nide teene.) Here, let one of my serr&ats 
come up. {To him.) My positive directions were, Uiat at I did not drink 
myself, they should moke up for my deficiencies below. 

Habd. Then they had your orders for what they do ! I 'm satisfied ! 

Mab. They had^ I assui^e you. You sliall hear from one of themselTet. 

Enier SfiBYANt, drunlb, 

Mab. You, Jeremy! Come forward, eirrah! What were my orders? 
Were you not told to drink freely, and call for what you thought n^ for the 
good of tlie house ? 

Habp. {Aside.) I begin to lose my patience. 

Jeb. Please your honour, liberty and Fleet-street for ever! Though I*m 
but a serrant, I 'm as good at another man. I 'U drink for no man before 
supper. Sir, dammy ! Good liquor will sit upon a good supper, but a good 
supper will not tit upon hiccup upon my conscience, Sir. 

Mab. You see, my old friend, the fellow is as drunk as he can possibly be. 
I don't know what you*d have more, unlets you'd have the poor devil soused 
in a beer-barrel. 

IIabi). Zounds ! he '11 drive me distracted, if I contain myself any longer. 
Mr. Marlow. Sir ; I have submitted to your insolence for more than four 
hours, and I see no likehhood of its coming to an end. I *m nowresolvcd to 
be master here, Sir, and I desire that you and yo\u* drunken pack may leave 
my house directly. 

Mab. Leave your house?— -Sure you jest, my good friend? What when 
I 'm doing what I can to please you ? 

Habd. I tell you, Sir, you don't please me ; to I desire you '11 leave my 
house. 

Mab. Sure you cannot be serious ? At this time o'night, and such a m'ght? 
You only mean to banter me ? 

Habd. I tell you, Sir, I 'm serious ! and, now that my passions are roused, 
I say this house is mine, Sir; this house is mine, and I command you to leaVe 
it directly. 

Mab. Ha! ha! ha! A puddle in • storm. I shan't stir a step, I assure 
you. (In a serious tone.) This your house, fellow! It's my house. This is 
my house. Mine, while I choose to stay. What right have you to bid me to 
leave this house, Sir? I never met with tuch impudence, curse me, never in 
my whole life before. 

Habd. Nor I, confound me if ever I did. To come to my house, to call for 
what he likes, to turn me out of my own chair, to insult the fStimily, to order 
his servants to get drunk, and then to tell me, "This house is mine. Sir." By 
all that 's impudent, it makes me laugh. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Pray, Sir, {bantering) 
as you take the house, what think you of taking the rest of the fumitm*e ? 
There 's a pair of silver candlesticks, and there 's a fire-screen, and here 's a 
pair of brazen-nosed bellows — perhaps you may taku a fancy to them ? 

Mab. Bring me your bill, Sir ) bring me your bill, and let *$ make no more 
woi'ds about it. 

Habd. There are a set of prints too. What think you of the Bak^'t 
Progress for your own ^>artment ? . • 

Mab. Bring me your bill, I say ; and I 'U leave you and your infernal ho^se 
directly. 

IIabo. Hien there 's a mahogany table that you may see your own face in, 

Mab. MyhiU,Isay, ^ ^ ^ / 
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Habd. I had forgot the great ohair, for your own particulor slumbers after 
• hearty meal. 

Mab. Zounds ! bring me my bill, I say, and let 's hear no more on't 

JffARD. Young man, yonng man, from your father's letter to me, I was 
taught to expect a well-bred modest man as a vbitor here, but i»ow I find him 
no better than a coxcomb and a buUy j but he will be down here presently, 
and shall hear more of it. [Exit. 

Mar. How's this! Sure I hare not mistaken the house! Ererything 
looks like an inn. The serranta cry, Coming. The attendance is awkward ; 
the bar-nmid too to attend us. But she 's here, and wiU farther inform me. 
Whither so fast, cliild ? A word with you. 

Enter Miss HardcaSTLII. 

Hiss Hard. Let it be short then. I 'm in a hurry. {Atide!) I belieTe h» 
begins to find out his mistake, but it 's too soon quite to undeceirc him. 

Mar. Pray, child, answer me one question. What are you, and what may 
your business in this house be ? 

Miss Hard. A relation of the family, Sir. 

Mar. What, a poor relation ? 

Miss Hard. Yes, Sir. A poor relation, appointed to keep the keys, and to 
tee that the guests want nothing in my power to gire them. 

Mar. That is, you act as the bar-maid of this inn. 

Miss Hard. Inn! O law — ^What brought that in your head ? One of the 
best fanulies in t^e county keep an inn ! Ha! ha ! ha! old Mr. Hardcastle's 
house an inn I 

Mar. Mr. Hardcastle's house! Is this Mr. Hardcastle's house, child f 

Miss Hard. Ay, sure. Whose else should it be ? 

Mar. So then all's out, and I hare been damnably imposed on. O, con- 
found my stupid head, I shall be laugh'd at oyer the whole town. I shall be 
stuck up in caricatura in all the print-shops. The DuUusimo MaccaronL To 
mistake this house of all others for an inn, and my father's old friend for an 
mnkeeper ! What a swaggering puppy must he take me for ! What a silly 
puppy do I find myself I There again; may I be hanged, my dear, but I mis- 
took you for the bar-maid. 

Mifls Hard. Dear me! dear me! I 'm sure tliere '• nothmg in my behariour 
to put me upon a level with one of that stamp. 

Mar. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I was in for a list of blunders, and 
could not help making you a subscriber. My stupidity saw every thing the 
wrong way. I mistook your assiduity for assurance, and yoiur simplicity for 
allurement. But it *s over — ^This house I no more shew my face in. 

Miss Hard. I hope. Sir, I have done nothing to disoblige you. I 'm sure 
I should be sorry to afiront any gentlenum who has been so polite, and said so 
many civil things to me. I *m sure I should be sorry {pretending to cry) if he 
left the family upon my account. I *m sure I should be sorry, people said any 
thing amiss, since I have no fortune but my character. 

Mar. (Aside.) By Heaven, she weeps. This is the first mark of tenderness 
I ever had from a modest woman s and it touches me. {7b her.) Excuse me, 
my lovely cirl, you are the only port of the family I leave with reluctance. 
But to be i^ain with you, the difiorence of our birth, fortune, and education, 
makes an honoiu*able connexion impossible ; and I can never harbour a thouglit 
of seducing simplicity that trustea in my honour, of bringing ruin upon one, 
whose only hxdt was being too lovely. 

Miss Hard. (Atide.) Generous man! I now beg'm to admire him. (To 
Mim,} But I am fure my family u as good as Miss Hardcastle's, and though 
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I *m poor, tlmt's no creat misfortune to % contented mind, and, until thia 
moment, I never thou^t that it was bad to want a fortune. 
Mab. And why now, my pretty simplicity f 

Miss Habd. Because it puts me at • distance from one, that if I had a 
tlioiisand ponnds I would giye it all to. 

Mab. {Aside,) This simplicity bewitdies me, so that if I stay, I *m undone. 
I must make one bold effort, and leaye her. (To her.) Your partiality in my 
fiiYour, my dear, touches me most sensibly; and were I to live for myself 
alone, I could easily fix my choice. But I owe too much to the opinion of the 
world, too much to the authority of • father, so that^I can scarcely speak it 
^it affects me. Farewell! lExit. 

Miss Habd. I never knew half his merit till now. He shall not go, if I 
htfre power or art to detain him. I '11 still preserre the characiier in which I 
ttooped to conquer i but will imdeceife my papa, who, perhaps, may laugh him 
out of his resolution. {ExU, 

Enter Tomr, Miss Kbtillb. 
ToNT. Ay, you may steal for jrourselres the next time. I hare done my. 
duly. She has got tlie jewels again, that 's a sure thing ; but she belieycs it 
was all a mistake of the serrants. 

Miss N£T. But, my dear cousin, sure you won't forsake us in this distress. 
If she in the least suspects that I am going off, I sholl certainly be locked up, 
or sent to my auut Pcdigree*s, which is ten times worse. 

ToNT. To be sure, aunts of all kinds are damn'd bad things. But what can 
I do P I have got you a pair of horses that will fly like Whistlejncket, and 
I 'm sure you can't say but I hare courted you nicely before her face. Ucre 
she comes, we must court a bit or two more, for fear she should suspect us. 

[ They retire, and nem to fondle, 
Enter Mrs. Habdcistlf. 
Mrs. HiBD. Well, I was greatly fluttered, to be sure. But my son tells me 
it was all a mistake of the scrrants. I shan't be easy, howerer, till they arc 
fairly married, and then let her keep her own fortune. But what do 1 see ! 
fondling together, as I 'm alive. I never saw Tony so sprightly before. Ah ! 
have I caught you, my pretty doves 1 What, billing, exchanging stolen 
glances and broken murmurs. Ah ! 

ToNT. As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a little now and then, to be 
sive. But there 's no love lost between us. 

Mrs. Habd. A mere sprinkling, Tony, upon the flame, only to make it bum 
brighter. 

Miss Nar. Cousin Tony promises to give us more of his company at liomc. 

Indeed, he shan't leave us any more. It won't leave us, cousin Tony, will it P 

ToNT. O! it's a pretty creature. "NOj I'd sooner leave my horse in a 

pound, than leave you when you smile upon one so. Your laugh makes you 

so becoming. 

Miss Kev. Agreeable cousin! Who can help admiring that natural 
humour, that pleasant, broad, red, thoughtless,— (^i/Ziii^ hit eheeJt) ah ! it 's a 
bold face. 
Mrs. Habd. Pretty innocence? 

ToNr. I 'm sure I always lov'd cousin Con's hazle eyes, and her pretty long 
Angers, that she twists this way and that, over the haspicolls, like a parcel of 
bobbins. 

Mrs. Habd. Ah ! he would charm the bird from the tree. I was never so 
happy before. My boy takes after his father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly. 
The jewels, my dear Con, shall be yours incontinently. You shall Iiave them. 
Isn't he a sweet boy, my dear ? You shall be man-ied to-morrow, and we 'U 
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put off the reft of hit edacation, like Pr. ])row9y*s sermonf, to • fitter 
opportunity. 

Bnier DiGOOAT. 
Dio. Wliere '• tlie 'squire f I have got a letter for your worships 

ToNT. Q-ive it to my mamma. She reads all my letters flrstn 

Dig. I had orders to deliyer it into your own hands. 

Tour. Who does it come from ? 

Die. Your worship mun ask tliat o' the letter itself. 

ToNT. I could. wish to know, though (turmng the Mier; mtd gazing on it,) 

Hiss Nby. (jitide.) Undone ! undone ! A letter to him from Hastings. I 
know the hand. If my aunt sees it we are ruined for erer. I 'U keep her 
employed a little if I can. ( To Mrs. Ilardeaille.) But I hare not told yon, ' 
Madam, of mv cousin's smart answer just now to Mr. Marlow. Wo so laughed 
—You must know, Madam.-* This way a little, for he must not hear us. 

iThey confer, 

To!rr, (Sliil gazing.) A damn*d cramp piece of penmanship, as erer I saw in 
my life. . I can read your print hand rery welL But here there ore such 
bandies, and slianks, and dashes, that one can scarce tell the head from the 
taiL " To Anthony Lumpkin, Ksqiiire." It*s very odd, I can read the outside 
cf my letters, where my own name is, well enough. But when I come to open 

it, it 's all huzz. Tliat 's hard, very hard ; for the inside of the letter is 

always tho cream of the correspondence. 

Mrs. Hard. Ila! ha! ha! Very well, veiy wdL And 00 my son was too 
hard for (he philosopher. 

Miss NsY. Yes, Madam ; but you must hear the rest, Madam. A little 
more this way, or he may hear us. You *11 hear how he puzsled liim again. 

Mrs. Habd. He seems strangely puzzled now himself, methinks. 

ToNr. (Still gazing.) A damn'd up and down hand, as if it was disguised in 
liquor. {Reading.) Dear Sir. Ay, that 's tliat. Then there 's an M and a 'J\ 
and an 8, but whether the next be an izzard, or an B, confound me, I cannot 
tell. 

]^^rs. HiBD. What*t that, my dearP Can I giro you any assistance f 

Miss NbT. Pray, aunt, let me read it. Nobody reads a cramp hand better 
than I {twitching the letter from him.) "Do you know who it is from f 

Tost. Can't tell, except from Dick (3-inger the feeder. 

'hl'iBs Kby. At, so it is, {pretending to read.) Dear 'squire hoping that 
you're in health, as I am at this present. The gentlemen of the Shake-bag 
club has cut the eentlemen of tite Goose-green quite out of feather. Tlie 

odds um">odd battle lun— long fighting~um*here,here, it's all about 

cocks and fighting ; it 's of no consequence ; here, put it up, put it up. 

[ Thrusting the crumpled teller upon him, 

ToxT. But I tell you, Miss, it's of all the consequence in the world. I 
would not lose the rest of it for a guinea. Here, mother, do rem make it out 
Of no consequence! ^Giving Mrs. Hardcastle the letter, 

Mrs. Hard. How *b tliis ! (reads) " Dear 'squire, I 'm now waiting for Miss 
** Neville, with a post-chaise and pair, at the bottom of the garden, but I find 
** my horses yet unable to perform the journey. I expect you '11 assist us 
** with a pair of fresh horses, as you promised. Dispatch is necessary, as the 
" liog (ay, the hag), your mother, will otherwise suspect us. Yours^ Hastings." 
Grant me patience ! I shall run distracted. My rage chokes me. 

MissKsr. I hope. Madam, you'll suspend your resentment for a few 
moments, and not impute to me any impertinence, or sinister design, that 
belongs to another. 

Mrs. Habd. (Curlesying verg low.) Fine spoken, Madam, you are most mt- 
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raciilouslj ]^lite and engaging, and quite the fc^'pinlfof <k>tli*te83r'^afi4^ 
circumspection, Madam. {Changing her tone.) And you, you" great ill- ^ 
fashioned oaf, with scarce sense enoueh to keep your mouth shut. Were you 
too joined against me P But I '11 defeat all your'plota m a moment.' As tor 
you, Madam, since you have got a pair of fresh horses ready, it would be cruel 
to disappoint them. So, if you please, instead of running away with }'our 
spark, prepare, this very moment, to run off with me. Your old aunt Pedigree 
will keep you secure, I 'U wairrant ine. You too. Sir, may mount your hor&e, 
and guard us upon the way. Here, lliomas, Boger, Diggoiy I I *11 shew you, 
tiiat I wish you better than you do yoursclrea, [ExiL 

Bliss Nbv. So now I *m completely ruined. 

Tout. Ay, that *s a sure thing. 

Miss Net. What better could be expected fVom being eonneoted with 8U<^ 
a stupid fool^and after all the nods and signs I made him ? 

Tony. By the laws, Miss, it was your own cleverness, and not my stupiclitr, 
that did your business. You were so nice and so busy with yoiv Shake-bags 
and Q^oose-greens, that I thought you could never be making believe. 
Enter Hastikqs. 

Hast. So, Sir, I find by my servant,. that you have shewn my letter, and 
betray'd us. Was this well done, young gentleman ? 

Tony. Here 's another. Ask Miss there, who betray*d you t Ecod, it wai 
her doing, not mine. 

Enter Mablow. 

Mab. So I have been finely used here among you. Bendered contemptible, 
driven into ill manners, despised, insulted, laughed at. 

Ton?. Here *8 another. We shall have old Bedlam broke loose presently. 

Miss N£Y. And there, Sir, is the gentleman to whom we all owe every 
obligation. 

Mab. What can I say to him, • mere boy, sa idiot, whose ignorance and 
age are a protection ? 

Hast. A poor contemptible booby, that would but disgrace correction. 

Miss Nby. Yet with cunning and malice enough to make himself merry 
with all our embarrassments. 

Hast. An insensible cub. 

Mab. Replete with tricks and mischief. 

Tony. Baw ! dam 'me, but I *11 fight you bo(3i one a^r the other —-with 
baskets. 

Mab. As for him, he 's below resentment. But your conduct, Mr. Hastings^ 
require* an explanation. You knew of my mistakes, yet would not undeceive 
me. 

Hast. Tortured as I am with my own disappointments, ia this a time Tot 
explanations ? It is not friendly, Mr. Marlow. 

Mar. But, Sir — 

Miss Net. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your mistake, till it was too late 
to undeceive you. 

Enter SebVakt. 

Seb. My mistress desires you *ll get ready immediately, Madam. Thf 
horses are putting to. Your hat and things are in the next room. AVe are to 
go thirty miles before morning. [i2ri/ Servant; 

Miss Net. Well, well ; I *11 come presently. 

^Ur. {To Hastings.) Was it well done. Sir, to assist in rendering me ridi* 
ciilous? To hane me out for the scorn of all my acquaintance? Pepend 
u^ou It, Sir, I shall expect an explanation. 
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Hast. Was it well done, Sir, if vou 'r© upon that subject, to dpUyer what I 
entrusted to yourself, to the care of another. Sir P 

Miss Net. Mr. Hastings. Mr. Marlow. Why will jpu increase my diitresa 
by this groundleai dispute ? I implore, I entreat you — - 
Enter Servant. 

Sbb. iTour cloak, Madam. My mistress is impatient. [Exii Servant. 

Miss Kkv. I come. Fray be pacified- If I leave you thus, I shall die 
with apprehension. 

Enter SbbtAKT. 

See. Your fan, muff, and gloves, Madam. The horses are waiting. 

Miss Nev. O, Mr. Marlow ! if you knew what a scene of constraint and 
ill-nature lies before me, I *m sure it would convert your resentment into pity. 

Mas. I 'm so distracted with a variety of passions, tliat I don't know what 
I do. Forgive me. Madam. George, fbrgiye me. You know my hasty temper, 
and should not exasperate it. 

Habt. The torture of my situation is my only excuse. 

Miss Nev. Well, my dear Hastings, if you have that esteem for me that I 
think, that I am sure you have, your constancy for three years will but increase 
. ihe happiness of our futm*e connexion. If — 

Mrs. Hasp. {Within.) Miss Neville. Constance, why Constance, I say. 

Miss Nbv. I 'm coming. Well, constancy, remember constancy, is the 
word. [Exit. 

Hast. My heart! how can I support this ? To be so near happiness, and 
•uch happiness! 

Mab. {To Tbwy.) You see now, young gentleman, the effects of yoiur folly. 
Wliat might be amusement to you, is here disappointment, and even distress. 

Tony. {From a reverit.) Ecod, I have hit it. It's here. Your hands. Yours 
and yours, my popr Sulky. My boots there, ho. Meet me two hours hence 
at the bottom of- the garden ; and if you don't find Tony Lumpkin a more 
good-natur'd fellow than you thought for, I 'U give you leave to take my best 
horse, ftud Set Bounce into the bargain. Come along. My boots, ho ! 

lExeunt, 

ACT V. 

Enter Hastings and Srrtaw. 
Hast. You saw the old lady and Miss Neville drive off, you say. 
See. Yes, your honour. Tliey went off in a post-coach, and the young 
'squire went on horseback. They 're thirty miles off by this time. 
Hast. Then all my hopes are over. 

Seb. Yes, Sir. Old Sir Cliarles is arrived. He and the old gentleman of 
. the house have been laughing at Mr. Mavlow's mistake this half hour. They 
ai'e coming this way. 

Hast. Then I must not be seen. So now to my fruitless appointment at 
the bottom of the garden. This is about the time. [Exit, 

Enter Sir Chables and HabdcaStlb. 
H4BD. Ha! ha! ha! Tbe peremptory tone in which he sent forth his 
. pHblime commands ! 

Sir Cha. And the reserve with which I suppose he treated all your advances. 
Hard. And yet he might have seen something in me above a common inn* 
keeper, too. 

Sir CuA. YeS| Dick, bi^t he mistook you for an uncommon innkeeper, ha! 
lia! lia! 

JIabd. Well, I *m in too good sj)irits i^ think of anything but joy. Yes, 
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mj dear friend, this union of our familiet will make our personal IHendthipg 
tieiTdifary } and thoneh niT daughter*! fortune if but imall— 

Sir CuA. M*hjr, Di<i, will jou talk of fortune to me P My son is possessed 
of more than a competence already, and can want noihing but a good and 
Tirtuous girl to share his happiness and increase it. If they like each other 
—as you say they do— 

Habd. If, man 1 I tell you they do like each other. My daughter as good 
as told me so. 

Sir Cha. But ^Vls are apt to flatter themselTes, you know. 

Uabd. I saw him grasp her hand in the warmest manuer myself; and here 
he comes to put you out of your ifs, I warrant him. 

Enter 3Cabt.ow. 

Mah. I come, Sir, once more, to ask pardon tat my strange eondnet I can 
scarce reflect on my insolence without confusion. 

IIard. Tut, boy, a tnflc! You take it too grarely. ^n hour or two's 
laughing with my daughter will set all to rights again. She 'U neyer like you 
tlie worse for it. 

BfAB. Sir, I sliall be always proud of her approbation. 

Habd. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr. Marlow ; if I am not deceired, 
you have something more than approbation thereabouts. You take me. 

Mab. Beally, Sir, I hare not that happiness. 

Habd. Come, boy, I 'm an old fellow, and know what's what as well as you 
Uiat are younger. I know what has passed between tou ; but mum. 

Mab. Sure, Sir, nothing has passed between us but the most profound respect 
on my side, and the most distant reserve on her*s. You don't think, Sir, tliat 
my impudence has been passed upon all the rest of the family. 

Habd. Impudence ! No, I don't say that — not quite impudence — though 
girls like to be play'd with, and rumpled a little too sometimee. But she has 
told no tales, I assure you. 

Mab. I never gave her the sh'ghtest cause. 

Habd. Well, well, I like modesty in its place well enough. But this is 
over-acting, young gentleman. You may be open. Your father and I will 
like you the better for it 

Mab. May I die. Sir, if I ever 

Habd. I tell you, slie don't dislike yon; and aa I'm ewe you like her -^ 

BIab. Dear, Sir— I protest. Sir— - 

Habd. I see no reason why you should not be joined •§ fiut aa the parson 
can tie yoiL 

Mab. But hear me, Sir-^— 

Habd. Your father approves the matoh, I admire it^ every moment's delay 
will be doing mischief, so^ 

Mab. But why won't you hear meP By all that's just and true, I never 
gave Miss Hardcastle the slightest mark of my attachment, or even the most 
distant hint to suspect me of affection. We had but one interriew, and tliat 
WAS formal, modest, and uninteresting. 

Habd. (Aside.) Tliis fellow's formal modest impudence is beyond bearing. 

Sir CuA. And you never grasped her hand, or made any protestations. 

Mab. As Heaven is my witness, I came down in obedience to your com- 
mands. I saw the lady without emotion, and parted without reluctance. I 
hope you'll exact no farther proofs of my duty, nor prevent me from leaving 
a house in which I suffer so many mortifications. [£rtf« 

Sir Cha. I 'm astonished at the oir of sincerity with which he parted 

HA9p. 4nd I 'm astonished at the deliberate intrej^dit^ of hit asiuraii^ 
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Sir Cm. I dare pledge my life and honoiw upon his tnilli. 

Hakd. Here comet mj daughter, and I would stake my liappitieis upon her 
teracity. 

Enter Mias Haudcastms. 

Hard. !Kiite, come hither, child. Answrer Us sincerely and without rescrre: 
has Mr. Marlow made you any professions of lore and affection ? 

Miss Habd. The question is Tery abrupt, Sir. But since you require unre- 
aerved sincerity, I think he has. 

Habd. {To Sir Charles) You see. 

Sir Chi. And pray, Madam, haVe you and my son had more than one in* 
terriew ? 

Miss Habd. Yes, Sir, several. 

Habd. (7b Sir Charlee.) You see. 

Sir Cha. But did he profess any attachments 

Miss Habd. A lasting one. 

I^ir Cha. Did he talk of love f 

Miss Habd. Much, Sir. 

SirCnA. Amazing! And all tliis formally f 

Miss Habd. Formally. 

Habd. Now, my friend, I hope you arc satisfied. 

Sir Cha. And how did ho behare, Bladam ? 

Miss Habd. As most professed admirers do. Said some civil things of my 
face, talked much of his want of merit, and the greatness of mine ; mentioned 
his heart, gave a short tragedy speech, and ended with pretended rapture. 

Sir Cha. Now I 'm perfectly convinced, indeed. I know his conversation 
among women to be modest and submissive. . This forward canting ranting 
manner by no meant describes him ; and, I am confident, he never sate for 
the picture. 

Miss Habd. Tlien, what. Sir, if I should convince you to your face of my 
sincerity ? If you and my papa, in about half an hour, will place yourselves 
behind that screen, you shall hear him declare his passion to me in person. 

Sir CiiA. Agreed. And if I find him what you describe, all my happiness 
in him must luive an end. [Exit. 

Miss Habd. And if you don't find hun what I describe—- 1 fear my 
happinett mutt never have a beginning. [Exeunt. 

Scene changee to the back cf the Garden, 
Enter Hastings. 

Hast. "What an idiot am I, to wait here for a fellow, who probably takes • 
delight in mortifying me. He never intended to be punctual, and I 'U wait no 
longer. What do I see I It it he I and perhapt with news of my Constance* 
Enter Tont, booted and spattered. 

Hast. My honest 'squire! I now find you a man of your word. This looks 
like friendship. 

ToNr. Ay, I*m your friend, and the best friend you have in the world, if 
you knew but all. This riding by night, by-the-by, it cursedly tiresome. It 
has shook me worse than the betsket of a stage-coach. 

Hast. But how ? where did you leave your fellow-travellers ? Are tliey in 
safety? Are they housed ? . . 

ToNT. Five and twenty miles in two hours and a half is no such bad driv- 
ing. Tlie poor beasts have smoked for it: rabbet me, but I 'd rather ride forty 
miles after a fox than ten with such varment. - 

JQast. Well, but where have you left the ladies P I die with impatience. 

Tony. Left them ! Why where should I leave them but where I found 
them? 
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Hist. This ii a riddle. 

ToMT. Riddle me this then. What's that gooe round Uie house, and round 
the house, and never touches the house P 
Hast. I *m still wtray. - - - 

ToNT. Why, that's it, mon. I hare led them astra?. By jlnffo, there's not 

a pond or a slough within fiye miles of the place but thoj can tell the taste of. 

Hast. Ha! ha! ha! I understand; you took them in a round, while they 

supposed themselves going forward, and so you have at last brought thew 

home again. 

ToNr. You shall hear. I first took tlietU dbihi Featherbed-lane, where w» 
stuck fast in the mud— I then rattled thenl cftifk oVer the stones of Up-and- 
down Hill — I then introduced them to the giiobet on Heavy-tree Heath, and 
from that with a circumbendibus, I fairly Idd^fe'd them in the horse-pond at 
the bottom of the garden. 
Hast. But no accident, I hope. 

ToNT. No, no. Only mother is confoundecHy frichtcned. She thinks her- 
self forty miles off. She 's sick of the journey, and the cattle can scarce cm wl. 
So if your own horses be ready, you may wliip off with cousin, and 1 'U bt 
bound that no soul here can budge a'foot to follow you. 
Hast. My dear friend, how can I be grateful! 

ToNT. Ay, now it 's dear friend, noble 'squire. Just now, it was all idiot, 
cub, and run me through the guts. Damn your way of fighting, I say. After 
wo take a knock in this part of the country, we kiss and be friends. But if 
vou had run me through the guts, then I should be dead, and you might go 
kiss the hangman. 

Hast. The rebuke is just. But I must hasten to relieve Miss Neville \ if 
you keep Uie old lady employed, I promise to take care of the young one. 

[Exit Hastings. 
ToxT. Never fear me. Here she comes. Vanish. She's got from the 
pand, and draggled up to the waist like a mermaid. 
Enter Mrs. Hardoastlii. 
Mrs. Haud. Oh, Tony, I 'm killed. Shook. Battered to death. I sholl 
never survive it. That lost jolt that laid us against the quickset hedge has 
done my business. 

Tony. Alack, mamma, it was all your own fault. You would be for running 
away by night, without knowing one inch of the way. 

Mrs. Hard. I wish we were at home again. I never met so many accidents 
in so short a jouniey. Drench'd in the mud, overturned in a ditch, stuck fast 
in a slough, jolted to a jelly, and at last to lose our way. — ^Whereabouts do you 
tliink wo are, Tony ? 

Tony. By my guess we should come upon Crackskiill common, about forty 
miles from home. 

Mrs. Hard. lud ! O lud ! The most notorious spot in all the country. 
We only want a robbeiy to make a complete niglit on *t. 

Tony. Don't be afraid, mamma, don't be afraid. Two of the five that kepi 
here are hanged, and the other three may not find us. Don't be afraid. Is 
that a man that's galloping behind us ? No j it 's only a tree. Don't be 
afraid. 
Mrs. Ha^>. The fright will certainly kill me. 

Tony. Do you see any thing like a black hat moving behind the iliicket P 
Mrs. Hard. O, death ! 

Tony. No, it's only a cow. Don't be afraid, mamma; don't be afhud. 
Mrs. Hard. As I'm alive, Tony, I see a man coming towards us* Ah! I'nf 
ure on 't. If he perceives us, we are imdone. 
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v.. : — . , 

Tony. (Mde.) Father^iii-lair, by all that'i unlucky, come to take one of hit 
niglit walks. {To her.) Ah, it's a highwayman with pistols ag long as my 
arm. A damn*d ill-looking follow. 

Mrs. Habp. Good Heaven defend us! He approaches. 

Tony. Bo you hide yourself in that thicket, and leave me to mnnnge him. 
If there he any danger I *11 cough and cry hem. When I cough be sure to 
.keep close. IMra. Hardcastle hidei behind a tree in the bach Seem, 

Enter UAVDOAfmm. 

HiBD. I 'm mistaken, or I heard voices of people in want of help. Oh, 
Tony, is that you ! 1 did not expect you so soon back. Are your mother and 
her charge in safety ? 

Tony. Very safe, Sir, at my aunt Pedigree's. Hem. 

Mrs. Habd. {From behind.) Ah, death ! I find there's danger. 

Habd. Forty miles in three hours ; sui'e that 's too much, my youngster. 

1?05Y. Stout horses and willing minds make short journeys, as they say. 
'Hem. 

Mrs. Habd. {From behind.) Sure he 'II do the dear boy no harm. 

Habd. But I heai*d a voice here ; I should be glad to know from whence 
it came. 

' Tony. It was I, Sir, talking to lny«elf, Sir. 1 was saying that forty miles in 

' four hours was very good going. Hem. As to be sm'e it was. Hem. I 'hare 

got a sort of cold by being out in the air. We *11 go in, if you please. Hem. 

Habd. But if you talk'd to yourself, you did u»t answer yourself. I 'm 
certain I heard two voicea, ana am resolved {raising hie voice) to find the 
other out.* 

Mi's. Habd. (From *«Afnd) Oh I he *s coming to find me out. Oh! 

Tony. What need you go. Sir, if I tell you. Uem. I 'U lay down my life 
for the truth— hem-rX *11 tell you all, Sir. iDelaining him, 

Habd. I tell you, I will not be detained. I insist on seeing. It's in vain 
to expect I '11 believe you. 

Mrs. Habd. {Running forward fiom behiwl) O lud ! he 11 murder my poor 
boy, my darling. Here, good gentleman, whet your rage upon me. Take my 
money, my life, but spare that young gentlemani spare my child, if you have 
any mercy. 

Habd. My wife ! as I*m a Christian. From whence can she oome f or what 
does she mean ? 

Mrs. Habd. {Kneeling.) Take compassion on ns, gok)d Mr. Highwayman. 
Take our money, our watcher, all we nave, but spare our lives. We will never 
bring you to justice, indeed we won't, good Mr. Highwayman. 

Habd. I believe the woman's out of her senses. What, Dorothy, doni^you 
know me P 

Mrs. Habd. Mr. Hardcastle, as I *m alive ! My fears blinded me. But 
who, my dear, could have expected to meet you here, in this frightful place, 
BO ft* ftom home P What has brought you to follow usP 

HAItD. Sure, Porothy, you have not lost your wits? So far from home, 
wlien you are within forty yards of your owii door, (lb him.) This is one pi 
your oii tricks, you graceless rogue you. {Tb her.) Don't you know the gate, 
&nd the mulberry-tree : and doixt you remember the horse-pond, my dear r 

Mrs. Habd. x es, I shall remember the horsepond as long as I live ; I have 
' eanght m^r death in it. (7b Tony.) And Is it to you, you graceless varlet, I 
owe all this ? I 'U tea^ you to abuse your mother, I will 

Tony. Bco6I, mother, all l^e parish sayl you bare spoiPct me^ and so yov 
may take tlie fruits on't 
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Mra. Uahd. I '11 tpoil you, I will. [FolUnm him off the $ltg9. rExii. 

Uabd. There *• moralitj, howerer, in his reply. lExii. 

Enter HiSTlKas mnd Mist Nkyilz.*. 

ITast. Kj dear Con8t4mce, why will you deliberate thus? If we delay • 
moment, all is lost for eyer. Pluck up a little resolution, and we shall soon be 
out of the reach of her malignity. 

Miss Nsy. I find it impossible. My spirits are so sunk with the agitations 
I haye suffered, that I am unable to face any new danger. Two or throe years 
patience will at lost crown us with happiness. 

Hast. Such a tedious delay is worse than inconstancy. Let us fly, my 
charmer. Let us date our happiness from this ycry moment. Perish fortune ! 
Jioye and content will increase what we possess beyond a monarch's reyenua. 
Let mepreyail! 

Miss Kbv. Ko, Mr. Hastings ; no. Prudence ones more comes to my 
relief, and I will obey its dictates. In the moment of passion fortune may be 
despised, but it eyer produces a lasting repentance. I m re8ol?ed to apply to 
Mr. Hardcastle's compassion and justice for redress. 

Hast. But though he had the will, he has not tlie power to relieye you. 

Miss Net. But he has influence, and upon that I am resolyed to rely. 

Uast. I hare no hopes. But since you persisti I must reluctttntly obey 
yoii; ISviwU. 

Stem ehangeo. 
Enter Sir Cbables and Miss Habdoastli. 

Sir Cjri. Wliat a situation am I in ! If what you say appears, I shall then 
find a guilty son. If what he says be true, I shall then lose one, that, of all 
othera, I most wish'd for a daughter. 

Miss Habd. I am proud of your approbation, and to shew I merit it, if you 
place yourselves as I directed, you shall hear his explicit declaration. Sut he 
comes. 

Sir CflA. I'll to your father, and keep him to the appointment 

lExit Sir Cluurles. 

'^' • Enter MkUJjOW, 

Mab. Tliough prepared for setting out, I come once more to take leaye ; nor 
did I, till this moment, know the pain I feel in the separation. 

Miss Habd. (In her own natural manner,) I believe these sufferings cannot 
be yery great, Sir, which you can so easily remoye. A day or two longer, 
perhaps, might lessen your uneasiness, by shewing the little yalue of what you 
now think proper to regi'et. 

Mab. (Aside.) Tliis girl every moment improres upon me. {To her.) It 
must not be, Madam. I haye already trifled too long with my heart. My 
very pride begins to submit to my passion. The disparity of education and 
fortune, the anger of a parent, and tlie contempt of my equals, begin to lose 
their weight ; and nothmg con restore me to myself, but this painful effort of 
resolution. 

Miss Habd. Then go. Sir. I 'U urge nothing more to detain yon. Though , 
my family be as good as hers you came down to visit, and my education, I 
hope, not inferior, what are these advantages without equal affluence ? I must 
remain contented with the slight approbation of imputed merit ; I must have 
only the mockery of your ad(&esdeS| irlule all your serious aims are ^od 911 
fortune* 

Enter Habdoaitli €nd Sir OaiWHt/rgm Mini 

flir Oha. Here, bsliind this screen. 
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Habd. Ay, ay, ma]ke no noist. I 'U engage my Kate ooyers him with con- 
lusion at last. 

Mab. By hearens, Maclnm, fortune wat erer my iniallest conBideraiion. 
Your beauty at first caught my eye ; for ^-ho could see that without emotion. 
But every moment that I converse with you, steals in some' new gimce, 
heightens the picture, and gives it stronger expression. Wliat at first seemed 
rustic plainness, now appears refined simplicity. What seem'd forward assu- 
rance, now strikes me as the result of courageous innocence and conseious 
virtue. 

Sir CnA. What can it mean ? He amazes mel 

Habd. I told you how it would be. Hush ! 

Mab. I am now determined to stay. Madam; and I have too good an 
opinion of my father's discernment, when he sees you, to doubt his approbation. 

Miss Habd. Ko, Mr. Marlow, I will not, cannot detain yoxL Do you think 
I could suiTer a connexion in which there is the smallest room for repentance ? 
Ho you think I would take the mean advantage of a transient passion, to load 
you with confusion F Ho you think I could ever relish that happiness, which 
was acquired by lessening yours ? 

Mab. By all that 's good, I can hare no happiness but what's in your power 
to grant me. Kor shall I ever feel repentance, but in not having seen your 
merits befoi*e. I will stay, even contrary to your wishes ; and Siough you 
should persist to shun me, I will make my respectful assiduities atone for the 
levity of my past conduct. 

Miss Habd. Sir, I must mtreat you'll desist As our acquaintance be|;an, 
•o let it end, in indifference. I might have given an hour or two to levity ; 
but seriously, Mr. Marlow, do you think I could ever submit to a connexion, 
where I must appear mercenary and you imprudent ? Do you think I could 
ever catch at the confident addresses of a secure admirer ? 

Mab. (Kneeling) Does this look like security? Does this look like con- 
fidence? No, Madam, every moment that shews me your merit, only serves 
to increase my diffidence and confusion. Here let me continue 

Sir Cha. I can hold it no longer. Charles, Charles, how hast * tliou 
deceived me ! Is tliis your indifierence, your uninteresting conversation ? 

Hard. Your cold contempt; yow formal interview! What have you to 
say now ? • 

Mab. Tliat I *m all amazement! What can it mean? 

Habd. It means that ^ou can say and unsay things at pleasure. TlifNt yoj 
can address a lady in private, and deny it in public ; tliat you have one story 
for us, and another for my daughter. 

Mab. Daughter! — ^Tliis lady your daughter ! 

Habd. Yes, Sir, my only daughter. My Kate ; whose else should she be f 

Mab. Oh, the devil! 

Miss Habd. Yes, Sir, that Tory identical tall, squinting hidy you were 
pleased to take me for, (Courtetying,) she that you addressed as tlie mild, 
modest, sentimental man of gravity, aud the bold, forwai*d, agreeable Eattle of 
the Ladies' club. Ha! ha! ha! 
. Mab. Zounds! there 's no bearing this ; it's worse than death! 

Miss Habd. In which of tout characters. Sir, will you give us leave to 
address you? As the faltering gentleman, with looks on the gromid, that 
speaks just to be heard, and hates hypocrisy ; or the loud confident creature, 
that keeps it up with Mrs. Mantrap, and old Miss Biddy Buckskin, till Uiree 
in t)i« morning ? Hal h»! Ua! 

U4B. 0| ourit on my noisy head. I nercr attempted to be impudent y^^i 
tiMkt I WAf noli token down. I must be gone* 
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ITakd. Bj the liand of inj bodj, but you shall not I Me H was all a 
mistake, aud I am rejoiced to find it You shall not, Sir, I tell tou. I know 
she'll forgire you. Won*t you forgive himi Kate? We'll all forgive you. 
Take courage, man. L^'^^y re/ifv, tht (oi-mentinff Aim to the iaei tftm 

Enter Mit. Habpcabtlb, Ton 7. 

Mrs. Hahd. So, io, they 're gone off. Let them go, I care not 

KajiD. Who gone f 

Mra. Habd. My dutiful niece and her gentleman^ Mr. Hastings, from town. 
He who came down with our modest visitor here. 

Sir CuA. Who ? my honest George Hastings ? As worthy a fellow as 
lives, and the girl could not have mode a more prudent choice. 

Habd. Then, by the hand of my body, I 'm proud of the connexion. 

Mrs. Habd. WeU, if he has taken away the lady, ho has not taken her for- 
tune ; that remains in this Aimily to console us for her loss. 

Habd. Sure, Dorothy, you would not be so mercenary ? 

Mrs. Habd. Ay, that's my affair, not yours. 

Habd. But you know, if your son, when of age, refutes to man^ his eotisiii, 
her whole fortune is then at her own disposal. 

Mrs. Habd. Ay, but he '• not of age, and she has not thought proper to 
wait for his refusal. 

Enter Hastivos and Miss NETltt*. 

"hlvB. Habd. (Mide.) What, retum'd so soon ! I begin not to like it 

Hast. {To Ilardeastle.) For my late attempt to fly off with your niece, let 
my present confusion be my punishment.' We are now come back, to appeal 
from yomr justice to your humanity. By her father's consent, I fii-st paid her 
my addresses, and our passions were fii'st founded in duly. 

Miss Nbv. Since his death I have been obliged to stoop to dissimulation to 
avoid oppression. In an hour of levity, I waa ready even to give up my fort une 
to secure my choice. But I *m now recovered from the dehision, and hope 
from your tendeniess what is denied me from a nearer connexion. 

Mrs. Habd. Pshaw, pshaw, this is all but the whining end of a modem novel. 

Haiid. Be it what it will, I 'm glad they 're come back to reclaim tlieir due. 
Come hither, Toiiy, boy. Do you reAise this lady's hand whom I now offer 
youP 

ToNT. What signifies my refitsing f You know I can't refuse her till I *m 
#f age, father. 

Habd. While I thduglit concealing your age, boy, was likely to conduce to 
yoitf improvement, I concurred with your mother's desire to keep it secret 
But since I find she turns it to a wrong use, I must now declare yoQ liiiTe been 
of age these three months. 

ToKY. Of age ! Am I of age, father? 

Habd. Above three months. 

Tony. Then you'll see the first use I *11 make of my liberty. (Taklnff Mks 
Neville's hand.) Witness all men by these presents, that I, Anthony LumJ- 
iin, esquire, of blank place, refuse you, Oonstantia Neville, spinster, of no 
place at all, for my true ana lawful wife. So Constance NeYille ©ay marry 
whom she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin if hit own man agaio^ 

Bir Oh A. O brave 'squire I ....,,. 

HAgT. My worthy friend I 

Mrs. Habd. My undutifUl offspring! 

Mab, Joy, my dear George! I give you ley sfneereTy. And could T pr^ 
^ vail upon mv little tyrant here to be less arfctj-ory, I ihould b^ the havpiwt 
man alive, if you would reti^m =i^ iii^ f:ir43ur. 
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Habt. {To Mm Hardeaatle.} Oqam, Madiwn, yo« are now driven to the very 
last scene of all your conirivaacei. I know you like him, I 'm sure he loves 
you, and you must and shall have ktiu. 

Habd. (Joining their hands.) And I say so too. And, Mr. Marlow, if she 
makes as good a wife as she has a daughter, I don't believe you 'U ever repent 
your bargain. So now to supper. To-morrow we shall gather all the poor of 
the parish about us, and the mistakes of the night shaU be crowned with a 
iiier«'y morning : so, boy, take her ; and as you have been mistaken in the mis- 
irobf my wish is, that you may never be m*^istaken in the wife. 

[^Ereunt omne»% 



EPILOGUE, 

•rOEEN BT HB8. BTTLKLET, IN THE CIIABACTER OV MISd HiUDCASTLl. 

Well, having stoop'd to conquer with success, 

And gain'd a husband without aid from dress : 

StUl as a bar-maid, I could wish it too. 

As I have conquer'd him to conquer you : 

And let me say, for all your resolution, 

That pretty bar-maids have done execution. 

Our life is aU a play, corapos'd to please, 

" We have our exits and our entrances." 

The first act shews the simple country maid. 

Harmless and young, of everything afraid ; 

Blushes when hlr'd, and with unmeaning action, 

" I hopes as how to give you satisfaction." 

Her second act displays a livelier scene — 

Th' imblushing bar-maid of a country-inn, 

Who whisks about the house, at market caters. 

Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 

Kext the scene shifts to town, and there she soars, 

The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs. 

On 'squires and cits she there displays her arts, 

And on the gridiron broils h^Dr lovers' hearts— 

And as she smiles, her triumphs to complete, 

E'en common councilmen forget to eat. 

The fourth act shews her wedded to the 'squire, 

And madam now begins to hold it higher ; 

Pretends to taste, at operas cries caro. 

And quits her Nancy Dawson, for Che Faro: 

Doats upon dancing, and in all her pride 

Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapsidet 

Ogles and leers with artificial skill. 

Till having lost in age the power to kill, \ 

She sits aU night at cards, and ogles at spadille. > 

Such, through our lives the eventful history — ; 

The fifth and last act still remains for me. 

The bar-maid now for your protection prays, 

Terns female Barrister, and pleads for Bays. 

'MlLOaUE,* 

ffO B» BPOIEK IK THB OHAEAOTEB OP TONY LUMPKIN, BY J« CEADOCK, EBQ. 

WKLii—now all's ended — and my comrades gone, 
Pray what becomes of mother^s nonly son P 
* This came too late to be spoken. 
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A hopeful blade I— in town I '11 fix mj itotioni 
And try to make a bluster in the nation ) 
As for my cousin Kerille, I renounce her ) 
OflP— in a crack— I'll carry big Bett Bouncer* 

Why should not I in the great world appear^ 
I soon s]iall hare a thousand pounds a year I 
Ko matter what a man may here inlierit, 
In London — 'gad, they've some regard to spirit 
I see the horses prancing up the streets, 
And big Bett Bouncer bobs to all she meets ; 
Then hoiks to jigs and pastimes ev'iy night— 
Not to the plays — they say it a'n't polite j 
To Sadler's-WcUs perhaps, or operas go, 
And once by chance, to the ix>ratorio. 
Thus here and there, for ever up and down, 
We '11 set the fashions too to hiuf the town ; 
And then at auctions — ^money ne'er regard. 
Buy pictures like the great, ten pounds a yard : 
Zounds, we shall make these London gentry say^ 
We know what 's damned genteel as well as the^ 
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CnAPTER L 

INTBODUCTIOX. 

It 1ms been so long the practice to represent literature as declining, that ever^ 
renewal of this complaint now comes with diminished influence. The public 
has been so often excited bj a false alarm, that at present the nearer we 
approach the threatened period of decay, the more our security increases. 

It will now probably be said that taking tlie decay of genius for granted, ai 
1 do, argues either resentment or partiality. The writer possessed of fame, it 
may be asserted, is willing to enjoy it without a rival, by lessening erery com- 
petitor; or, if unsuccessful, he is desirous to turn upon others the contempt 
whicli is icvclled at himself, and being convicted at the bar of literary justice, 
hopes for pardon by accusing ejery brother of the same profession. 

Sensible of this, I am at a loss whore to find an apology for persistiug to 
arraign the merit of the age ; for joining in a cry which the judicious liave 
long since loft to be kept up by the vulgar, and for adopting the sentiments 
of the multitude in a pei'formance that at best can please only a few. 

Complaints of our degeneracy in literature, as weU as in morals, I own, haro 
been frequently exhibited of late ; but seem' to be enforced mere with the 
ardour of devious declamation, than the calmness of deliberate enquiry. The 
dullest critic, who strives at a reputation for delicacy, by shewing he cannot 
be pleased, may pathetically assure us that our taste is upon the decline, may 
consign every modem performance to oblivion, and bequeath nothing to pos- 
terity except the labours of our ancestors, or his own. Such general invective, 
however, conveys no instruction : all it teaches is, that the writer dislikes an 
pige by which he is probably disregarded. The manner of being useful on the 
aubjeot would be, to point out the symptoms, to iuTestigate the causes, ami 
direct to the remedies of the approachmg decay. This is a subject hithertp 
finattempt^d ip prit^cism; perhitps it \$ tbe only subject in which criticism 
pan be useful. 

How fof the writer ii equal to such an undertaking the reader must deter- 
Buue; j&^f pcrtopPi liif obs^FTfttiom VMJ be just, though his manner oi 

6 
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focpressing them should onlj serre as an exatnple of the errors he undertaket 
to reprove. 

Novelty, however, is not permitted to usurp the place of reason ; it may 
attend, but shall not conduct the enquiry. But it should be observed that 
the more original any performance is, the more it is liable to deviate ; for 
cautious stupidity is always in the right. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE OAirSEd WmOH CONTEIBUTE TO THE DrCITNE OF LEAR>'TKa. 
"If we consider the revolutions which have happened in the commonwealth of 
letters, survey the rapid progress of leaniing in one period of antiquity, or its 
amazing decline in another, we shall be almost induced to accuse nature of 
partiality, as if she had exhausted all her efforts in adorning one age, while 
she left the suooeeding entirely neglected. It is not to nature, however, but 
to ouiselves alone, that this partiality must be ascribed ; the seeds of excel- 
. }ence ^re sown in every age, and it is wholly owing to a wrong direction in tha 
passions or pursuits of mankind, that they have not received the proptt 
cultivation. 

As in the best regulated societies, the very laws which at first give the 
government solidity, may in the end contribute to its dissolution, so the 
efforts which might have promoted learning in its feeble commencement, may, 
if continued, retard its progress. The paths of science, which were at first 
intricate because untrodden, may at last grow toilsome because too much 
frequented. As learning advances, the candidates for its honours become more 
numerous, and the acquisition of fame more imoertain ; the modest may 
despair of attaining it, and the opulent think it too precarious to pursue \ 
thus the task of supporting the honour of the times may at last devolve on 
indigence and effrontery, while learning must partake of the contempt of 
itsjprofessors. 

To illustrate these assertions, it maybe proper to take a slight review of the 
decline of ancient learning : to consider how far its depravation was owing to 
the impossibility of supporting continued perfection ; in what respect it pre- 
ceeded from voluntary corruption ; and now far it was hastened on by 
accident. If modem learning be compared with ancient in these different 
l^hts, a parallel between both, which has hitherto produced only vain dispute, 
may contribute to amusement, perhaps to instruction. We shall thus be 
enabled to perceive what period of antiquity the present age most resembles, 
whetlier we are making advances towards excellence, or retiring again to 
primeval, obscurity ; we shall thus be taught to acquiesce in those defects 
irhich it'is impossible to prevent; and reject all faulty izmovations, thoiigli 
offered under the specious titles of improvement. 

Learning, when planted in any country, is transient and fading, nor does it 
flourish tiS slow g^ations of improvement have naturalized it to the soil. 
It makes feeble advances, begins among the vulgar) and rises into reputation 
lunong the great. It cannot be established in a stato at once, by introducing 
the learned of oiJier countries : these may grace a court, but seldom enlighten 
a kingdom. Ptolemy Philadelphus, Constantine Potphyrogeneta, Alfred, of 
Charlemagne, might have invited learned foreigners into their dominionf| 
|>ut could not establi^ learning. While in the radiance of royal f^tout, 
eveyy art and soienoe seemed to flourisli j but, when that was witlidrawii, 
they quickly felt the rigours of a strange climate, i^id Tfith e|;ot)o eonititqif 
tions perished 4?y neglect. 

A5 the artf ftn4 s^xencc^ ^ |lo^ in coming to matuyit^, it if re(|ufsite, \^ 
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«rder to their perieciioii, Uiat the »tate thould be pensftBent wHch giree tliflii 
reception. Tliere are numberless attempts without success, and expenments 
without conclusion, between t^e first inidiments of an aii^ and its almost per- 
fection ; between the outlines of a shadow, ai\d the picture of an Apelles. 
Leisure is required to go through the tedious ii terral, to join the expmenoe 
ef predecessors to our own, or enlarge our views, by building on t&e ruined 
mtt^npts of Ibnner adrenturers. aQ this may be perlbrmed in a eoctetj of 
long continuance ; but if ike kingdom be but ol short duration, at was the 
case oi Arabia, learning seems coeyal, sympathizes with its politick strc^gles^ 
and is annihilated in its dissolution. 

But permanence in a state is not alone sufficient ; it is requisite also for this 
«nd that it should be free. Naturalists assure us, that all snituals are saga< 
dous in proportion as they are r^noTed from the tyranny of others ; in native 
liberty, the elephant is a citizen, and the bearer an arcliitect ; but whenever 
ihe tyrant man intrudes upon their community, their spirit is bix>ken, they 
«eem anxious only for safety, and their intellect suffer an equal diminution 
with their prosperity. The parallel will hold with regard to mankind : fear 
naturally represses invention; benevolence, ambition; for in a naticn of 
slaves, as in the despotic governments of the East, to labour after fame is to 
be a candidate for cUinger. 

To attain literary excellence also, it is requisite that the soil and climate 
should, as much as possible, conduce to happiness. The earth must supply 
man with the necessaries of life, before he has leisure, or inclination, to pursue 
more refuied «:ijoyments. The climate aUo must be equally indulgent, for, in 
too warm a region, the mind is relaxed into languor, and by t£e opposite 
excess, is chilled into torpid inactivity > 

These are Uie prindpal advantagci* which tend to the improvement ol 
learning, and all these were imited in the states of G-reeoe and Itome. 

We must now examine what hastens, or prevents its decline. 

Those who behold the phfisnomena of nature, and content themselves with 
the view without inquiring into tlieir causes, are perhaps wiser than is gene«> 
rally imagined. In this manner our rude ancestors were acquainted with 
facts ; and poetry, which, helped the imagination and the memory, was thought 
the most proper vehicle for conveying their knowledge to posterity. It was 
the poet who liarmonized the ungrateful accents of his native dialect, who 
lifted it above common conversation, and shaped its rude combinations into 
order. From him the orator foi*med a stylo, and though poetry first rose out 
of prose, in turn it gave birth to every prosaic exceUonce. Musical period, 
concise expression, and delicacy of sentiment, were all excellencies derived 
from the poet ; in short, he not only preceded, but formed the orator, philo- 
sopher, and historian. 

When the observations of past ages were collected, philosophy next began 
CO examine their causes. She had numberless facts from which to draw propei? 
inferences, and poetry had taught her the strongest expression to enforce them* 
Thus the Qreek philosophers, for instance, exerted aU their happy talents in 
the investigation of truth, and the production of beauty. They saw, that thero 
was more exoellenoe in captivating the judgment, than in raising a momentary 
astonishment ; in their arts they imitated only such parts of nature as might 
please in the jrepresentation ; in the sciences, they cultivated Bach, parts of 
knowledge, as it was every man's duty to know. Thus learning was enoou« 
raged, protected, honoured ; and in its turn it adorned, strengthened, and 
bumomzed the community. 

But as the mind is vigorous and active, and experiment is dilatory and pain« 
fkdf the spirit of philosophy being excited, the reasoner, when destitute of 
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txpen'mbnt, had recoune to theoiy, md gare up what was useful for rcfint* 
tccnt* 

Critics, sophists, grammarians, rhetoricians, and commentators, now began 
to figure in the literary commonwealth. Ih the dawn of science such are 
generallj modest, and not entirely useless ; their performances serre to mark 
VcLt progress of learning, though they seldom contribute to its improrement. 
But as nothing but speculation was required in making proficients, in their 
respeotire departments ; so neither the satire nor the contempt of the wise, 
though Socrates was of the number, nor the laws lerelled at them by the state, 
though Cato was in tlie legislature, could prercnt their approaches.* Possessed 
of all the advantages of unfeeling dulness, laborious, insensible, and perse* 
rering, they still proceeded mending and mending erery work of genius, or, 
to sp^U[ without irony, undoraiining all that was polite and useful. Libraries 
were loaded, but not eniiched with tlieir labours, while tlie fatigue of reading 
their explanatory comments was tenfold that which might eiifiice for under- 
standing Uie original, and their works elTectually increased our apphcatiou, by 
professing to remove it. 

Against so obstinate and irrefragable an enemy, what could avail the nm 
supported sallies of genius, or tlio opposition of transitory resentment? In 
short, they conquered by persevering, claimed tlie right of dictating upon 
every work of taste, sentiment, or genius, and at Itist, wlien destitute of otlicr 
employment, like the supcmumerai*y domestics of the great, made work for 
each other. 

They now took upon them to teach poetry to those who wanted genius ; 
and the power of disputing, to those who knew notliing of the subject in. de- 
bate. It was observed, how some of the most admired poets had copied 
nature. From these they collected diy rules, dignified with long names, and 
such were obtruded upon the public for their improvement. Common sense 
would be apt to suggest, that the art might be studied to more advantage, 
rather by imitation than precept. It might suggest tliat those rules were 
collected, not from nature, but a copy of nature, and would consequently give 
us still fainter resemblances of original beauty. It might still suggest that 
explained wit makes but a feeble impression, that the observations of othert 
are soon forgotten, those made by ourselves are permanent and useful. But 
it seems, understandings of every size were to be mechaniciUhr instructed in 
poetry. If the reader was too dull to relish the beauties of Virgil, the com- 
ment of Serrius was ready to brighten his imagination ; if Terence could not 
raise him to a smile, Evautius was at hand, with a longwinded scholium to 
increase his titillation. Such rules are calculated to make blockheads talk ; 
but all the lemmata of the Lyceum are imable tO give liim feeling. 

But it would be endless to recount all the absurdities which were hatched 
in the schools of those specious idlers; be it sufficient to say, Uiat they in- 
creased as learning improred, but swarmed on its decline. It was then that 
every work of taste was bmied in long comments, every useful subject in 
morals was distinguished away into casuistry, and doubt and subtilty charac- 
terised tlie learning of the age. Metrodorus, Valerius Probus, Aulus Gbllius, 
Pedianus, Boethius, and an hundred others, to be acquainted with whom 
might show much reading, and but little judgment ; these, I say, made choice 
each of an anther, and delivered all their load of learning on his back ; slianie 
to our ancestors ! many of their works have reached our times entire, while 
Tacitus himself has suffered mutilation. - 

In a word, the commonwealth of literature was at last wholly overrun by 
those studious triilert. Men of real genius were lost in the multitude, or, a9 

* Vid« Snetoa. Hist. Gram. 
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in a world of fools it were foUv to aim al being an only exception, obliged te 
oonform to eYery prevailintt absurdity of the times. Original productions 
seldom appeared, and learning, as if grown superannuated, bestowed all its 
panegyric upon the Tigour of its youth, and turned encomiast upon its former 
achierements. 

It is to these, then, that the deprivation of ancient polite learning ii 
principally to be ascribed. By them it was separated irom common sense, ana 
made the proper employment of speculaliYe idlers. Men bred up among 
books, and seeiug nature only by reflection, could do little except hunt aftel 
perplexity and confusion. The public, therefore, with reason rejected learning, 
when thus rendered barren, though voluminous ; for we may be assured, that 
the generality of mankind never lose a passion for letters, while they continue 
to be either amusing or useful. 

It was such writers as these that rendered learning unfit for uniting and 
strengthening civil society, or for promoting the views of ambition. True 
philosophy had kept the Grecian state, cemented into one effective Ixxly, more 
than any Jaw for that purpose ; and the Etrurian philosophy, which prevailed 
in the first ages of Bome, inspired those patriot virtues which paved the way 
to universal empire. But by the labours of commentators, when {>hilosophy 
became abstruse, or triflingly minute, when doubt was presented instead of 
knowledge, when the orator was taught to charm the multitude with the 
music of his periods, and pronounced a declamation that might be sung aa 
well as spoken, and often upon subjects wholly fictitious ; in such circum- 
stances, learning was entirely unsuited to all the purposes of government, or 
the designs of the ambitious. As long as the sciences could influence the state, 
and its politics were strengthened by them, so long did the community give 
them countenance and protection. But the wiser part of mankind would not 
be imposed upon by imintelligible jargon, nor, like the knight in Pantagmel, 
swallow a chimera for a breakfast, though even cooked- by Aristotle, i^ the 
philosopher grew useless in the state, he also became contemptible. In the 
times of Lucian he was chiefly remarkable for his avarice, his impudence, and 
his beard. 

Under the auspicious influence of genius, arts and sciences grew up together, 
and mutually illustrated each other. Bat when once pedants became law- 
givers, the sciences began to want grace, and the poUte arts solidity ; these 
grew crabbed and sour, those meretricious and gaudy : the philosopher became 
disgustingly precise, and the poet, ever straining after grace, caught only finery. 

These men also contributed to obstruct the progress of wisdom, by addicting 
their readers to one particular sect, or some favourite science. They generally 
carried on a petty traffic in some little creek ; within that they busily plied 
about, and drove an insignificant trade ; but never ventured out mto the great 
ocean of knowledge, nor went beyond the bounds that chance, conceit, or 
laziness, had first prescribed their enquiries. Their disciples, instead of aim- 
ing at being originals themselves, became imitators of that merit alone which 
was constantly proposed for their admiration. In exercises of this kind, th^ 
most stupid are generally most successful ; for there is not in nature a moro 
imitative animal than a dunce. 

Hence, ancient learning may be distinguished into, three periods. Its com- 
mencement, or tiie age of poets ; its maturity, or the age of philosophers ; 
and its decUne, or the age of critics. In the poetical age commentators were 
very few, but might have in some respects been useftd. In its philosopliical, 
their assistance must necessarily become obnoxious, yet, as if the nearer we 
approacbad perfection, the more we stood in need of their directions, in 
this period tiiey began to grow numerous. But when polite learning wai 
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im more, ibsm it wm tiboM Htenufy Uwgiten nade the moit ibnnidab]« 
•ppeanuiee. Cortiiptiftima repubUe; pJurimae legei, TiciT. 

But let us take a more distiiict yiew of those ages of ignorance in wliicli fals^ 
XfAiiemeoit luA inTolred mankind, and see how iar thej resemble our own. 

CHAPTEB in. 

1 TIXW OV Tm 0B8CUXB AGES. 

WaATXTsm tlia skill of any country may be in the sciences, it is from its ex- 
oeUenoe in polite learning alone that it must expect a chaincter from posterity. 
The poet and the historian are they who diffuse a lustre upon the age, and the 
philosopher scarcely acquires any applause, unless his character be introduced 
to the Tulgar by tlieir mediation. 

The obscure ag:s, which succeeded the decline of (he Boman empire, are a 
striking instance of the truth of this assertion. WhatcTer period of tliose ill- 
fated times we happen to turn to, we shall perceive more skill in the sciences 
among the professors of them, more abstruse and deeper enquiry into cTeiy 
pliilosof^cal subject, and a greater shew of subtilty and close reasoning, tlum 
in the most enlightened ages of all antiquity. But their writings were mere 
Htec^ulatiT'e amusements, and all their researches exhautCed upon triBes. Un- 
fJuUed in tlie arts of adorning their knowledge, or adapting it to common sense, 
their voluminous productions rest peacefuUy in our libraries, or at best are 
enquired after hxtm nu)tives of curiosity, not by the scbolar, but the virtuoso. 

I am not insensil^e that several late French historians have exhibited the 
obseure ages in a very different light ; they have represented them as utterly 
ignorant both oi arts and sciences, buried in the profoundest darkness, or only 
iUuminated with a feeble gleam, which, like an expiring taper, rose and sunk 
by intervals. Such assertions, however, though tney serve to help out the 
dedoimer, should be cautiously admitted by the historian. For instance, the 
tenth century is particularly distinguished by posterity with the appellation 
of obscure. Yet even in this the reader's memory may possibly suggest 
the names of some, whose works, still preserved, discover a most extensive 
erudition, though rendered almost useless by affectation and obscurity. A 
few of their names and writings may be mentioned, which will serve at once 
to confirm what I assert, and give the reader on idea of what kind of learnin| 
an age decUning into obscurity chiefly chooses to cultivate. 

About the tenth century flourished Leo the philosopher. We have seven 
Tolumes folio of his collections of laws, published at Paris, 1647. He wrote 
upon the art military, and understood also astronomy and judicial astrology. 
He was seven times more volimiinous tlian Plato. 

Solomon the Q-erman wrote a most elegant dictionary of the Latin tongue, 
still preserved in the university of Louvain ; Pantaleon, in the lives of his 
illustrious countrymen, speaks of it in the warmest strains of rapture. Dic- 
tionary writing was at that time much in fashion. 

Oonstantine Porphyrogeneta was a man universally skilled in the sciences. 
His tracts on tiie administration of an empire, on tactics, and on laws, were 
published some years since at Leyden. His court, for he was emperor of the 
£ast, was resorted to "by the learned from all parts of the world. 

Liutprandus was a most voluminous historian, and particularly famous lor 
the history of his own times. The compliments paid him as a writer, are said 
to cxceecl even his own Tohmiinous mroductions. I cannot pass over one of a 
latter date made hha by a German divine. Liutprandus nunquam Liutprand§ 
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Alfrio composed leTeral gromman ftnd dictionaries still preserved among thA 
earious. 

Pope Sylvester the second wrote a treatise on the spliere, on arithmetic and 
geometry, published some yean since at Paris. 

Michael Psellos lived ia this age, whose books in the sciences, I will not 
scruple to assert, contain more learning than those of any one of the earlier 
ages ; his erudition was indeed amazing, and he was as volimiinous as he was 
learned. The character given him by Allatius hasT, perhaps, more truth in it 
than will be granted by thqse who have seen none of his pi-oduotions. There 
was, says he, no science with wliich he was unacquainted, none which he did 
not write something upon, and none which he did not leave better than ho 
found it. To mention his works would be endless. His commentaries on 
Aristotle alone amount to three folios. 

Bertholdus Teutonicus, a very voluminous historian, was a politician, and 
wrote against the government under which he lived: but most of his writings, 
though not all, are lost 

Constantius Afer was a philosopher and physician. We l\ave remaining but 
two volumes foUo of his pliilological performances. However, the historian 
who prefixes the life of the author to his works, says, that he wi-ote many 
more, as he kept on writing during the course of a long life. 

Lambertus published an universal liistory about this time, which has been 
printed at Frankfort in folio. An universal history in one folio ! If he had 
consulted with his bookseller, he would have spun it out to ten at least ] but 
Lambertus mighb have had too much modesty. 

By this time the reader perceives tlie spirit of learning which at that time 
' prevailed. The ignorance of the age was not owing to a dislike of knowledge ; 
but a iklse standard of taste was erected, and a wrong direction given to phi- 
losophical enquiry. It was the £uhion of the day to write dictionaries, com« 
mentariea, and compilations, and to ev^orate in a folio the spii*it tliat could 
scarcely have sufficed for an epigram. The most barbarous times had men of 
learning, if commentatora, compilers, polemic divines, and intricate metapl)y« 
sicians, deserved the title. 

I have mentioned but a very inconsiderable number of the writers in this 
age of obscurity. Tlie multiidicity of their publications will at least equal 
those of any similar period of the most polite antiquity. As, therefore, thii 
writers of wnse times are almost entirely forgotten, we may infer, Uiat tlis 
number of publications alone will never secure any age whatsoever fW)m obli 
▼ion. Nor can printing, contrary to wliat Mr. Baumelle has remarked, pre« 
rent literary decline for the futmre, since it only increases the number of books, 
without advaiioing their intrinsic merit. 

CHAPTBB IV. 

07 Xni PBBSENT 8Ti.TJ9 OY 70UT1 I^ABNIKa IN ITALT. 

l^BOif ancient we are now come to modem times, and in running over Europe^ 
we shall find that, wherever learning has been cultivated, it has flourished by 
tlie same advantages as in Qreece and Bome } and thatj wherever it has da* 
clined, it sinks by the same causes of decay. 

Dante, the poet of Italy, who wrote in the 13 th century, was the first ivho 
^tempted to bring leammg £rom the cloister into the community, and paint 
Imman nature in a language adapted to modem manners. He addressed a 
barbarous people in a method suited to their apprehensions ; united purgatory 
luid the river Styx» St Peter and Virgil, heaven ^nc| hell togetlicr, f|nd shews 
f Itktmge luixtMre of good seme «nd »bs^r4|t^. %\i$ truth isi h« owes uioat 
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of bis reputation (o the obtcuiit? of the times in which he lired. As in ih» 
land of Jienin a man inay pass for a prodigy, of parts who can read, so in an 
age of barbarity a small de^^ree of excellence ensures success. But it was 
great merit in him to hare lifted up the standard of nature, in spite of all the 
opposition and the persecution he received from contemporary criticism. To 
this standard ereiy succeeding genius resorted ; the germ of erery art and 
science began to unfold, and to imitate nature was found to be the surest way 
of imitating antiquity. In a century or two after modem Italy might justly 
boast of rivalling ancient Borne ; equal in some branches of polite learning, 
and not far surpassed in others. 

They soon however fell from emulating the wonders of antiquity into simple 
admiraticm. As if the word had been given when Yida and Tasso wrote on 
the arts of poetry, the whole swarm of critics was up : the Speroni's of the 
age attempted to be awkwardly merry ; and the Virtuosi and the Nascotti sat 
upon the merits of every contemporary performance. After the age of Clement 
Yll. the Italians seemed to thmk that there was more merit in praising or 
censuring well, than in writing well ; almost every subsequent performance 
since their time being designed rather to shew the excellence of the critic's 
taste than his genius. One or two poets, indeed, seem at present bom to re- 
deem the honour of their county. Metastasio has restored nature in all her 
simplicity. And Maffei is the first that has introduced a tragedy among his 
countrymen without a love-plot Perhaps the Samson of Milton, and the 
Athalia of Bacine, might have been his guides in such an attempt But two 
poets in an age are not sufficient to revive the splendour of decaying genius ; 
nor should we consider them as the standard by which to characterise a na- 
tion. Our measures of literary reputation must be taken rather from thot ^ 
numerous class of men who, placed above the vulgar, are yet beneath the 
great, and who confer fame on others without receiving any portion of it '* 
themselves. 

In Italy, then, we shall no where find a stronger passion for the arts of taste, 
yet no country making more feeble effbrts to promote either. The Virtuosi 
and Filosofi seem to have divided the Encyclopedia between each other. BoUi 
inviolably attached to their respective pursuits, and from an opposition of 
character, each holding the other in the most sovereign contempt. Tlie Vir- 
tuosi, professed critics of beauty in the works of art, judge of medals by the 
smell, and pictures by feeling. In statuary hang over a fragment with the 
most ardent gaze of admiration : though wanting the head and the other ex- 
tremities, if dug from a ruin the Tom becomes inestimable. An miintellieibla 
monument of Etruscan barbarity cannot be sufficiently prized : and any thing 
from Hcrculaneum excites rapture. When the int-eUectual taste is tnus de- 
cayed, its relishes become false, and like that of sense, nothing will satisfy but 
what is best suited to feed the disease. 

Poetry is no longer among them an imitation of what we see, but of what a 
Tisionary might wish. The zephyr breathes the most exquisite perfume, the 
trees wear eternal verdure ; fawns and dryads and hamadryads stand ready to 
fan the sultry shepherdess, who has forgot indeed the prettinesses with which 
Ouarini's shepherdesses have been reproached, but is so simple and innocent 
as often to hare no meaning. Happy country, where the pastoral age begins 
to revive ! Wh^re the wits even of Bome are imited into a rural groupe of 
nymphs and swains under the appellation of modem Arcadians. Where, in 
the midst of porticos, processions, and cavalcades, abbes turned sh^ph^rdfi and 
shepherdesses without sheep indulge their innocent divirtimenti. 

The Filosofi are entirely difi*erent from the former. Ai thoit pretend U 
l»79 g9t th^ir knowladgo from p^oTerimg iriik the Umf m4 poUt0| |o ibm 
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boast of haring theirs from boots and study. Bred np all their Htcs in col- 
leges, they haye there learned to think in track, servilely to follow the leader 
of their sect, and only to adopt such opinions as their unirersities, or the in- 
quisition, are pleased to allow. By these means they are behind the rest of 
Europe in soveral modem improTements. Afraid to think for themselyes ; 
and their uniyersities seldom admit opinions as true, till uniyersally receiyed 
among tlie rest of mankind. In short, were I to personize my ideas of learn- 
ing in this country, I would represent it in the tawdry habits of the stage, or 
else in the more homely guise of bearded school philosophy. 

CHAPTEE V. 

07 POLITE LElBZriKa IS OERUAKT. 

If we examine the state of learning in Germany, we shall find that the 
Germans early discoyered a passion for polite Uterature ; but unhappily, like 
conquerors, who, inyading the dominions of others, leaye their own to desola- 
tion, instead of studying the German tongue they continue to write in Latin : 
thus, while they cidtiyated an obsolete language, and yainly laboured to apply 
it to modem manners, they neglected Uieir own. 

At the same time also they began at the wrong end, I mean by being com- 
mentators, and \hough they haye giyen many instances of their industry, they 
Itnye scarcely afforded any of genius. If criticism could haye improved the 
taste of a people, the Germans would haye been the most polite nation alive. 
We shall no where behold the learned wear a more important appearance tlian 
hero ; no where more dignified with professorships, or dressed out in the fop- 
peries of scholastic finery. Howeyer, they seem to earn all the honours of 
this kind which they enjoy. Their assiduity is unparalleled ; and did they 
employ half those hours on study which they bestow on reading, we might be 
induced to pity as well as pnuse their painful pre-eminence. But guilty of a 
fault too common to great readers, they write through yolumes, while they do 
not think through a page. Never fatigued themselves, they think the reader 
can never be weary ; so they drone on, saying all that can be said on tlie sub- 
ject, not selecting what may be advanced to the purpose. W ere angels to 
write books, they neyer would vrrite folios. 

But let the Ghsrmans haye their due ; if they are dtdl, no nation aliye as- 
gumes a more laudable solenmity, or better understands all the decorums of 
stu^dity. Let the discourse of a professor run on neyer so heavily, it cannot 
be irksome to his dosing pupils, who frequently lend him sympathetic nods 
of approbation. I have sometimes attended their disputes at gradation. On 
this occasion they often dispense with their grayity, and seem really all alive. 
The disputes are managed between the followers of Cartesius, whose exploded 
system they continue to call the new philosophy, and those of Aristotle. 



Though both parties are in the wrong, th^ argue with an obstinacy worthy 
the cause of tmth ; Nego, Frobo, and Distmguo, grow loud ; the disputants 
become warm, the moderator cannot be heard, the audience take part in the 



debate, till at last the whole hall buzzes with sophistry and error. 

There are, it is true, several societies in this oounhy which are chiefly cal- 
culated to promote knowledge. His late Majesty, as elector of Hanover, has 
established one at Gottingen, at an expense of not less than a hundrod thou- 
sand pounds. ^ This uniyersity has already pickled monsters, and dissected 
Uve pmypies without number. Their transactions have been published in the 
learned world at proper intervals since their institution ; and wUl, it is hoped, 
one day give them just reputation. But had the fourth part of the immense 
fttm aboye mentioned been given in proper rewards to genius, in some neigh- 



bonring countries, it would fiare i«ndei«d Hm iiaaie ^ the donor immoi^Uil, ' 
and added to the real interests of society. 

Tet it ought to be obserred, that of late learning hat been patronised here 
b^ a prince, who, in the humblest station, would mire been the first of man- 
kind. The society established by the king of Prussia at Berlin, is one of the 
finest literary institutions tliat any age or nation lias produced. Tliis academy 
comprehends all the sciences under four difierent classes ; and although the 
object of eadi is difierent, and admits of being separately treated, yet these 
classes mutually influence the progress of each other, apd concur in the same 
general design. Experimental philoaophy, mathematics, metaphysics, and 
polite litci*atm*e, are here canned on together. Tlie members are not col- 
lected from among tlie students of some obscure seminary, or the ints of a 
metropolis, but chosen from all the literati of Europe, supported by the 
bounty, and ornamented by the productions, of their royal founder. We can' 
easily discern how much such an institution excels any other now subsisting. ' 
One fundamental error among societies of tliis kind is, their addicting tlicm- 
selves to one branch of science, or some particular part of polite learning. 
Tims, in Germany, there are no where so many establishments of this nature; 
but as they generally profess the promotion of natural or medical knowledge, : 
he who reads their Acta will only find an obscure farrago of experiments, 
most frequently terminated by no resulting phenomena. To make experi- 
ments is, I own, the only way to promote natimil knowledge ; but to treasure 
up eyery unsuccessful enquiry into nature, or to communicate every experi- 
ment without conclusion, is not to promote science, but oppress it. Had the 
members of liiese societies enlarged their plans, and taken in art as well as 
science, one part of knowledge would hare I'cpressed any faulty luxuriance in 
the other, and aU would have mutually assisted each other's promotion. Be- 
sides, Uie society which, with a contempt of all collateral assistance, admits of 
members skilled in one science only, whatever their diligence or labomr may 
be, will lose much time in the discovery of such trutlis as are well known al- 
ready to the learned in a difierent line ; consequently their progress must be 
slow in gaining a proper eminence from which to view their subject, and their ■ 
strength will be exhausted in attaining the station whence tiiey should liaVe 
set out. With regard to the Royal Society of London, the greatest, and per- 
haps the oldest institution of the kind, had it widened the basis of its institu- 
tion, though they might not have propagated more discoveries, they would ' 
probably have delivered l^em in a more pleasing and compendious form. 
Tliey would have been free from the contempt of the ill-natured, and tiie rail- 
lery of the wit, for which, even candour must allow, there is but too much 
foimdation. But the Berlin academy is subject to none of all these incon- 
veniences, but every one of its individuals is in a capacity of deriving more 
from the common stock than he contributes to it, while each academician 
serves as a check upon the rest of his fellows. 

Yet, very probably, even this fine institution will soon decay. As it rose, 
to it will decline with its great encoiu^er. The society, if I may so speak, 
fs artificially supported, the introduction of foreigners of learning was right ; 
but in adopting a foreign language also, I mean uie French, in which all the 
transactions are to be published, and questions debated : in this there was an - 
error. As I have already hinted, the language of the natives of every country 
should be also the language of its polite learning. To figure in pohte learning, 
every country should make their own language from their own manners ; nor 
will they ever succeed by introducing that of another, which has been formed 
from manners which are different. Besides, an academy composed of foreigners 
must ftiU be recruited from abroad, unless all th0 natiyet of the country to : 
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which it belongs, are in a capacity of becoming candidates for its honours,, or 
rewards. Wliile France therefore continues to tupply Berlin, nolite leamiig 
will flourish | but when rojal fftTour ia withdrawn^ teaming wiU return to ita 
oatural cottntrj. 

CHAPTEE TL 

OT POLin xAABvnra nr bollakd and bomb otrbb conrrBiig ot evrofi. 

Holland, at first view, appears to hare some pretensions to polite learning. 
It may be regarded as the great emporium, not less of literature than of every 
other commodity. Here, though destitute of what may be properly called a 
language of their own, all the languages are understood, cultiTated and spoken. 
All useful inventions in arts, and new discoveries in science, are published 
here almost as soon as at tlie places which first produced them. Its in- 
dividuals have the same faults, however, with the Germans, oi making more 
use of their memory Uian their judgment. The chief employment of their 
literati is to criticise, or answer, the new performances whidi appear else* 
where. 

A dearth of wit in Franoe (nr England naturally produces a scarcity in 
Holland. What Ovid says of Echo, may be apphed here. Nee lo^i pritu ijna 
didicit nee reticere lofuentL They wait till something new comes out from 
others ; examine its merits, and reject it, or make it reverberate through the 
rest of Europe. 

After all, I know not whether they should be allowed any national character 
for polite learning. All their taste is derived to them fi'om neighbouring 
nations, and tliat in a language not their own. They somewhat resemble 
their brokers, who trade for immense sums without having any capital. 

The other countries of Europe may be considei-ed as immersed in ignorance, 
or making but feeble efforts to rise. Spain has long fallen from amazing Eu- 
rope with her wit, to amusing them with the greatness of her catholic crcdulily. 
Rome considers her as the most favourite of all her children, and school- 
divinity still reigns there in triumph. In spite of all attempts of the Mar- 
quis D'Ensanada, who saw with regret the barbarity of his countrymen, 
and bravely offered to oppose it by introducing new systems of learning, and 
suppressing the seminaries of monastic ignorance, in spite of the ingenuity of 
Pwlre Feio, whose book of vulgar errors so finely exposes the monkish stupidity 
of the times, the religious have prevailed. Eusanada has been bauishca, and 

^ now lives in exile. Feio has inciured the hatred and contempt of every bigot 
whose errors he has attempted to oppose, and feels no doubt the unremitting 
displeasure of the priesthood. Persecution is a tribute the great must ever 
pay for pre-eminence. 

It is a little extraordhiary, however, how Spain, whose genius is naturally 
fine, should be so mucli behind the rest of Europe in this particular ; or why 
school-divinity should hold its ground there for nearly six hundred years. 
The reason must be, that philosophical opinions, which are otherwise transient, 
acquire stability in proportion as they are connected with the laws of the 
comitry, and philosophy ind law have no where been so closely united at 
here. 

Sweden has of late made some attempts in polite learning in its own lan- 
guage. Count Tessin's instructions to the prince, his pupil, are no bad begin- 

' ning. If the Muses can fix their residence so fiur northward, perhaps ho 
country bids so fair for their reception. They have, I am told, a language 
rude but energetic ; if so, it will b^ a polish ; they have also a jealous sense 
of libertv, and that stren^h of thinking peculiar to northern climates, without? 
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its attendaot ferocity. Thej will oertainlj in time produce somewhtt great If 
their intestine diyinont do not imhMppilj prerent them. 
. The histotj of jpolite learning in D^imark may be comprised in the life ol 
one tingle man ; it rose and fell with the late uunous Baron Holberg. ISis 
was, perhaps, one of the mo^t eztraordinarj personages that has done honour 
to the present centuir. His being the son of a private sentinel did not al«te 
the ardour of his amoition ; for he learned to read, though without a master. 
Upon the death of his &ther, being left entirely destitute, he was inTolved in 
all that distress which is common among the poor, and of which the great 
bare scarcelj any idea. Howeyer, though onlj a boy of nine years old, he 
•till persisted in pursuing his studies, trarelled about firom school to school, 
and begged his learning and his bread. When at the age of seventeen, in- 
stead of applying himself to any of the lower occupations, which seem best 
adapted to such circumstances, he was resolved to travel for improvement 
frova. Norway, the place of his birth, to Copenhagen, the capital city of Den* 
mark. He lived tnere by teaching French, at the same time avoiding no op- 
portunity of improvement, that his scanty funds could permit. ~ But his am- 
bition was not to be restrained, or his tlurst of knowledge satisfied until he 
had seen the world. Without money, recommendations or friends, he under- 
took to set out upon his travels, and make the tour of Europe on foot. A 
good TOice and a trifling skill in music were the only finances he had to sup- 
port an undertaking so extensive ; so he travelled by day, and at night sung 
at the doors of peasants' houses to get himself a lodging. In this manner, 
while yet very young, Holberg passed through France, Germany, and Holland, 
and coming over to England, took up his residence for two years in the 
university of Oxford. Here he subsisted by teaching French and music, and 
wrote his universal history, his earliest, but worst performance. Furnished 
with all the learning of Europe, he at last thought proper to return to Copen- 
hagen, where his ingenious productions quickly gained liim that feivour he 
deserved. He composed not less than eighteen comedies ; those in his own 
language are said to excel, and those which are translated into French have 
peculiar merit. He was honoured with nobility, and enriched by the bounty 
of the king ; so that a life begun in contempt and penury ended in opulence 
and esteeuL 

Thus we see in what a slow state polite learning is in those countries I 
have mentioned, either post its prime, or not yet arrived at maturity. And 
though the sketch I have drawn be general, yet it was for the most part taken^ 
upon the spot. I am sensible, however, of the impropriety of national reflectionf 
and did not truth bias me more than inclination in tms particular, I should 
instead of the account already given, have presented the reader with a pane 
gyric on many of the individuals of every country, whose merits deserve the 
warmest strains of praise. Apostolo Zeno, Algarotti, Goldoni, Muratori, and 
Stay, in Italy ; Holler, Klopstock, and Babner, in Germany ; Muschenbroek 
and GnubiuS) in Holland ; all deserve the highest applause. Men like tliese, 
united by one bond, pursuing one design, spend their labour and their lives in 
making their fellow-creatures happy, and m repairing the breaches caused by 
' ambition. In this light the meanest philosopher, though all his possessions 
are his lamp or his cell, is more truly valuable than he whose name echoes to 
the shout of the million, and who stands in all the glare of admiration. In this 
light, though poverty and contemptuous neglect are all the wages of his good 
will firom mankind, yet the rectitude of his mtention is an ample recompense ; 
and self-applause for the present, and the alluring prospect of fame for futu- 
rity, rewiurd his labours. The perspective of life brightens upon us, when 
terminated by an object so oharming. Ererj intermediate image of ifapt« 
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banUIiment, or sorrow, receires a lustre from its distant inflaence. With thi« 
in Tiew, the patriot, philosopher, and poet, hare often looked with caUnnesa 
on disgrace and famine, and rested on their straw with cheerful serenity. 
Eren the last terrors of departing nature abate of their screrityj and look 
kindlj oh him who considers his sufferings as a passport t^ iqamortalit^, and 
lays his sorrows on the bod of fame. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

Of POUTB LElBKINa IK 7B1K01. 

We haTe hitherto seen, that whereyer the poet was permitted to begin by im« 
proving his native language, polite learning flourished ; but where the critic 
undertook the same task, it has never risen to any degree of perfection. Let 
us now examine the merits of modem learning in France and England ; 
where, though it may be on the decline, yet it is still capable of retrieving 
much of its former splendour. In other places learning nas not yet been 
planted, or has suffered a total decay. To attempt amendment there woul<2 
be only like the' application of remedies to on insensible or a mortified part ; 
but here there is still life, and there is hope. And indeed the French uiem- 
selves are so far from giving into any despondence of this kind, that on tlie 
contrary they admire the progress they are daily making in every science; that 
levity, for which we are apt to despise this nation, is probably the principal 
source of their happiness. An agreeable oblivion of past pleasures, a freedom from 
solicitude about future ones, and a poignant zest of every present enjoyment, 
if they be not philosophy, are at least excellent substitutes. By this they are 
taught to regard the period in which they live with admiration. The present 
manners and the present conversation surpass all that preceded. A similar 
enthusiasm as strongly tinctures their learning and their taste. While we, 
with a despondence characteristic of our nation, are for removing back Bri* 
tish excellence to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, our more happy rivals of tho 
continent cry up the writers of the present times with rapture, and regard the 
age of Lewis XV. as the true Augustan age of France. 

The truth is, their present writers have not fallen so far short of the 
merits oi their ancestors as ours have done. That self-sufficiency now 
mentioned may have been of service to them in tliis particular. By fancying 
-tliemselves superior to their ancestors, they have been encouraged to enter tho 
lists with confidence ; and by not being dazzled at the splendour of another's 
reputation, have sometimes had sagacity to mai*k out an unbeaten path to fame 
for themselves. 

Other causes also may be assigned, tliat tlieir second growth of genius it 
still more vigorous than ours. Their encouragements to merit are more skil- 
fully directed^ the link of patronage and learning still continues unbroken. 
The French nobility have certainly a most pleasing way of satisfying the vanity 
of an author without indulging his avarice. A man of literary merit is sure 
of being caressed by the great, though seldom enriched. His pension from 
the crown just supplies half a competence, and the sale of his laboiurs makes 
some small addition to his circumstances ; thus the author leads a life of splen- 
did poverty, and seldom becomes wealthy or indolent enough to discontinue an 
exertion of those abilities by which he rose. With the English it is different ; 
our writers of rising merit are generally neglected, while the few of an estab- 
lished reputation are overpaid by luxurious affluence. The yoimg encounter 
every haidship which generally attends upon aspiring indigence ; the old enjoy 
the vulgar, and perhaps the more prudent, satisfaction of putting riches in 
eofiipetitioQ wit)i fame. T^yie wre often peen to spend their youth in want 
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and obtenrity } ibeie are sometimef found to lead an old ago of mdolenoe aod 
ararioo. Bat aiioh treatment muBt naturally bo expected from Englishmev, 
whoee national character it ia to bo slow and cautious ia making friends, but 
▼iolent in friendships once contracted. The English nobility, in short, aita 
often known to give ^eater rewards to genius tlion the French, who, howcTer, 
are much more judicious in the application of their empty faTours. 

The fair sex m France have iJso not a little contributed to prerent the de- 
cline of taste and literature, by expecting such qualifications in their admirers- 
A man of fashion at Paris, howcTer contemptible we may think him here, 
must be acquainted with the reigning modes of philosophy, as well as of dress, 
to be able to entertain his mistress agreeably. The spriglitly pedants are not 
to be caught by dumb shew, by the squeeze of the hand or the ogling of a 
broad eye ; but must be pui*sued at once through all the labyrinUis of tho 
Newtonian system, or the metaphysics of Locke. 1 hare seen as bright a circle 
of beauty at the chymical lectures of Eouelle as gracing the court at YersaiUea 
And indeed wisdom nexer appears so charming as when graced and protected 
by beauty. 

To these adyanfages may be added the reception of (heir language in tb^ 
different courts of Kurope. An auUior wlio excels is sure of baring all (ho 
polite for admii'ci'S, and is encouraged to write by the plcnsiug ezpectaiiufi of 
universar fame. Add to tliis, tlmt those countries, who can make noilihig 
good from their own language, hare lately begun to write in this, some of 
whose productions conti'ibute to support the present literary reputation oi 
'prance. 

' There are therefore many among the French who do honour to the preseni 
age, and whose writings will be transmitted to posterity with an ample shara 
of fame ; some of the most celebrated are as follow : 

Voltaire whose voluminous yet spirited productions are too well known io 
require an eulogy ; does he not resemble the champion mentioned by Xeno- 
phon, of great reputation in all the gymnastic exercises united, but itnfcrior to 
each champion singly, who excels only in one ? 

Montesquieu, a name equally deserring fame with the former ; the spirit of 
Laws is an instance how much genius is able to lead learning. His system 
has been adopted by the literati ; and yet is it not possible for opinions equally 
plausible to be formed upon opposite principles, if a genius like his could b« 
found to attempt such an undertaking ? Ue seems more a poet than a phi* - 
losopher. 

. Bousseau of OencTa ; a professed man-hater, or more properly speaking a 
philosopher enraged with one half of mankind, because they unaToidnbly make 
the other half unhappy. Such sentiments are generally the result of much 
good nature and little experience. 

Pyron, an author possessed of as much wit as any man alire. yet with aa 
little prudence to turn it to his own advantage. A comedy of nis called Li^ 
Metromanie, is the best theatrical production tliat has appeared of late in 
Europe. But I know not whether I should most commend his genius or oen- 
s^ire his obscenity \ his ode tl Priapo, has justly excluded him from a place in 
the academy of Belles Lettres. However, the goodnatured Montesquieu bt 
l|is interest procured the starving bard a tiifling pension. His oWii epitaph' 
WM all the, revenge lie took upon the academy for being repulsed. 

Cy git Pyron qui ds fut JabsIs risa 
P*s mfims Academicifin. 

: CrebiUon junior j A writer of real merit, but guilty of the same indeUcata 
^dts with the former. "VY^t employed" in dressing up obscenity is Uke the. art 
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tesed in painting a corpse ; it may be thns rendered tolerable to.<(me sense, bc^ 
falls not quickly to offend some other. 

Gresset is agreeable and easy. His comedy called 4;he K^chant, and an 
liamorous poem entitled Yerrert, have original merit. He was bred a Jesuit, 
but his wit procured his dismission from the society. This last work por^ 
tieularly oonld expect no pardon from the convent, being a satire against 
nunneries ! 

D' Alembert has united an extensive skill in scienti^cal learning with Uie 
most refined taste for the polite arts. His excellency in both has procured 
klm a seat in each academy. ^ 

Diderot is an elegant writer and subtle reasoner. He is the supposed 
author of the famous Thesis which the abb^ Prade sustained before tlie doctors 
of the Sorbonne. It was levelled against Cliristianity, and the Sorbonne too 
hastily gave it their sanction. They perceived its purport, however, when it 
was too late. The college was brought into some contempt, and the abb^ 
obliged to take refuge at the court of Berlin. 

The MarquiB D'Argens attempts to add the character of a philosopher to 
the vices of a debauchee. 

' The catalogue might be increased with seyeral other authors of meritf' 
•uch as ICarivaux, Le Franc, Saint Foix, Destouches, and Modonville ; but le^ 
it suffice to say, that by these the character of the present age is tolerably sup* 
ported. Though their poets seldom rise to fine enthusiasm, they never sink 
mto absurdity ; though they fidl to astonish, they are ^eneiully possessed of 
talents to pleaise. 

The age of Lewis XIY., notwithstanding these respectable names; is still 
vastly superior. For besides the general tendency of critical corruption, which 
shall be spoken of by-and-by, there are other symptoms wliich indicate a de- 
cline. There is, for instance, a fondness of scepticism, which runs througli 
the works of some of their most applauded writei-s, and which the numerous 
class of their imitators have contributed to diffuse. Nothing can be a more 
certain sign that genius is in the wane than its being obliged to fly to paradox 
for support, and attempting to be erroneously agreeable. A man who witii all 
the impotence of wit, and all the e^cr desires of infidelity, writes against the 
religion of his country, may raise doubts, but will never give conviction ; all 
he can do is to render society less happy than he found it. It was a good 
manner which the father of the late poet Saint Foix took to reclaim his son 
from this juvenile error. G^ young poet had shut himself up for some time in 
his study, and his father, willing to know what had engaged his attention so 
closely, upon entering found him busied in drawing up a new system .of reli- 
gion, and endeavouring to show the absurdity of that already established. 
The old man knew by experience, that it was useless to endeavour to convince 
a vain young man by right reason; so only' desired his company up stairs. 
When come into the father's apartment, he takes his opn by the hand, and 
drawing, back a curtain at one end of the room, discovered a crucifix ex- 
quisitely painted. ** My son," says he, " you desire to change Ihe religion of 
your country, behold the fate of a reformer." The truth is, vanity is mor» 
apt to misguide men than false reasoning ; as some had rather be conspicuous- 
in a mob, than unnoticed even in privy council, so others choose rather to be 
foremost in the retinue of error, than follow in the train of truth. What in- 
fluence the conduct of such writers may have on the morals of a people is not 
my business here to determine. Certain I am, that it has a manifest tendency 
to subvert the literaiy merits of the country in view. The change of religion . 
{n every nation has hitherto {uroduced barbarism and ignorance, and such will 
ho probably its oonsequencet in every future period. For when the laws au(| 
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the opinions of Boriety are made to claMi, linruiOny is dissolrod, and all tlie 
parts of peace unaToidably crushed in the encounter. 

Tlie writers of this countrj have also of late fallen into a method of con- 
sidering eTery part of art and science as arising from simple principles. Tlie 
success of Montesquieu, and one or two more, has induced all the subordi- 
nate ranks of genius into yicious imitation. To this end they turn to our 
▼iew that side of the subject which contributes to support tlicir hypothesis, 
while the objections are generally passed oyer in silence. Thus an universal 
system rises from a partial representation of the question, a whole is concluded 
from a part, a book appears entirely new, and the fancy-built fabric is styled 
for a short time very ingenious. In this manner we have seen of late almost 
every subject in morals, natural history, politics, economy, and conunerce 
treated j subjects naturally proceeding on many principles, and some even 
opposite to each other, are all taught to proceed along tlie line of systematic 
smiphcity, and continue, like other agreeable falsehoods, extremely pleasing 
till they are detected. , 

I must still add another fault, of a nature somewhat similar to the former. 
.As those above mentioned are for contracting a single science into system, so 
those I am going to speak of are for drawing uf) a system of all the sciences 
united. Such undertakings as these are carried on by different writers 
cemented into one body, and concurring in the same design, by the mediation 
of a bookseller. From these inauspicious combinations proceed those monsters 
of learning, the Trevoux, Encyclopedics, and Bibliotbeques, of the age. In 
making these, men of every rank in literature are employed, wits and dunces 
contribute their share, and Diderot, as well as Desmaretz, are candidates for 
oblivion. The genius of the first supplies the gale of favour, and the latter 
adds the useful ballast of stupidity. By such means, the enormous mass 
heavily makes its way among the public, and, to borrow a bookseller's phrase, 
the wliole impression moves off. These great collections of learning inuy 
serve to make us inwardly repine at our own ignorance, may serve, wlicn gilt 
ond lettered, to adorn tlie lower shelves of a regular library : but woe to tJie 
reader, who, not daunted at the immense distance between one great paste- 
boaixl and the other, opens the volume and explores his way tlirough a region 
so extensive, but barren of entertainment. No unexpected landscape there 
to delight the imagination ; no diversity of prospect to cheat the painful 
journey ; he jees the wide extended desert lie before him ; what is past only 
increases his terror of what is to come. His course is not luilf finished, he 
looks behind him with affright, and forward with despair. Perseverance is at 
last overcome, and a night of oblivion lends its friendly aid to terminate the 
perplexity. 

CHAPTEB IX. 

or IBAllKIKa IN GBEAT BHITAIK. 

To acquire a character for learning among the English at present, it is neccs« 
sary to know much more than is either important or useful. It seems the spirit 
of the times for men here to exhaust their natural sagacity in exploring tlic in- 
tricacies of another man's thought, aud thus never to Imve leisure to think for 
themselves ; otliers have carried on learning from that stage where the good 
sense of our ancestors have thought it too minute or too speculative to instruct 
or amuse. By the industry of such, the sciences, which in themselves are 
easy of access, affright the learner with the severity of their appearance. He 
sees them suiTounded with speculation and subtilty, placed there by their 
professors, as if with a view of deterring his approach. Hence it happensi 
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flat the generality of readers fly froni the scholar to the compiler, who offen ' 
tliem a more safe and speedy conreyance. 

From this fault iriso arises that mutual contempt between the scliolar and 
the man of the world, of which every day*s experience fumislieth instances. ► 

The man of taste, however, stands neutral in this controversy ; he seems 
placed in a middle station, between the world and the cell, between learning 
and common sense. He teaches the vulgar on what part of a character to lay 
the emphasis of praise, and the scholar where to point his application so as 
to deserve It. By his means even the philosopher acquires popular applause, 
and all that are truly great, the admiration of posterity. By means of polite 
learning alone the patriot and the hero, the man who praiseth virtue, and he 
who practises it, who fights successfully for his country, or who dies in its 
defence, becomes immortal. But this taste now seems cultivated with less 
ardour than fonncrly,' and consequently the public must one day expect to see 
the advantages arising from it, and the exquisite pleasures it affords our leisure 
entirely annihilated. For if, as it should seem, the rewards of genius are im* 
property directed : if those wlio are capable of supporting the honour of the 
times by their writings prefer opulence to fame ; if the stage should be shut 
to writers of merit, and open only to interest or intrigue : if such should 
happen to be the vile complexion of the times (and that it is nearly so we 
shall shortly see,) the very virtue of the age will be forgotten by posterity, 
and nothing remembered, except our filling a chasm in the registers of time« 
or having served to continue the species. 

CHAPTER X. 

01 SEWABDIKG GEKIUS IN EKGT.AKO. 

There is nolhing authors are more apt to lament, than want of cncourngell 
ment from the age. Whatevertheir differences in otlier respects, they are a- 
ready to imite in this complaint, and each indirectly offers himself as an in- 
stance of the truth of his assertion. 

The beneficed divine, whose wants are only imaginary, expostulates as 
bitterly as the poorest author. Should interest or good fortune advance the 
divine to a bishopric, or the poor son of Parnassus into that place which the 
other has resigned : both are authors no longer : the one goes to prayers once 
a day, kneels upon cushions of velvet, and thanks gracious Heaven for having 
made the circumstances of all mankind so extremely happy ; the other battens 
on aU the delicacies of life, enjoys his wife and his easy chair, and sometimes, 
for the sake of conversation, deplores the luxury of these degenerate days. 

All encouragements to merit are therefore misapplied, which make the 
author too rich to continue las profession. - There can be nothing more just 
than the old observation, that authors, like running horses, should be fed but 
not fettened. If wei would continue them in our service, we should reward 
them with a little money and a great deal of praise, still keeping their avarice 
subservient to their ambition. Not that I think a writer incapable of filling 
an employment with dignity. I would only insinuate that when made a 
bishop or statesman, he will continue to please us as a writer no longer. As, 
to resume a former allusion, the running horse when fattened will still be fit 
for very useful purposes, though unqualified for 'a courser. 

No nation gives greater encouragements to learning than we do ; yet at the 
same time none are so injudicious in the application. We seem to confer them 
with the same view that statesmen have been known to grant employments at 
court, rather as bribes to silence than incentives to emulation. 

Upon this principle all our magnificent endowments of colleges are eRO« 
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BMMif , and at beit more fraquentlj enrioh the prudent than reward the ing^ 
nious. A lad, whose passions are not strong enough in Touth to mislead \im 
from that path of loienoe which hb tutors, and not hii inelinattons, ha^e 
chalked out, hr four or fiye years perscTerance may probably obtain erery 
advantage and honour his college can bestow. I forget whether the simile has 
been used before, but I would compare the man whose youth hat been thn* 
passed in the tranquillity of dispassionate prudence, to liquors which ncTer fer- 
ment, and consequently continue always muddy. Passions may raise a com- 
motion in the youUifiu breast, but they disturb only to refine it. Howerer 
this be, mean talents are often rewarded in colleges with an easy subsis- 
tence. The candidates for preferments of this kind often regard their admis- 
sion as a patent for future udolence ; so tliat a life begun in studious labour- 
is often continued in luxurious indolence. 

Among the uniTcrsities abroad I hare erer obserred their riches and their 
learning in a reciprocal proportion, their stupidity and pride increasing wit^ 
their opulence. Happening once in conrersatiou witli Gaubius of Leyden to 
mentbn the college of Edinburgh, he began by complaining that all the Eng- 
lish students which formerly came to his university now went entirely tliere ; 
and the fact surprised him more, as Leyden was now as well as eyer iumished- 
with masters excellent in their respectiye professions. He concluded by ask- 
ing, if the professors of Edinbureh were rich ? I replied, that the salaiy of • 
professor there seldom amounted to more than thirty pounds a year. Poor- 
men, says he« I heartily wish they were better proyided tor; until they become 
rich, we can haye no expectAtion of English students at Leyden. 

Premiums also, proposed for literary excellence, when given as encourage- 
ments to boys may be useful ; but when designed as rewards. to men are certainly 
misapplied. We hate seldom seen a performance of any great merit, in con- 
sequence of rewards proposed in this manner. Who has eye> obsfenred ar 
writer of any eminence a candidate in so precarious a contest? The man who 
knows the real value of his own genius will no more venture it upon an un- 
certainty, than he who knows the true use of a guinea will stake it with •• 
sharper. 

Eveiy encouragement given to stupidity, when known to be such, is also a' 
negative insult upon genius. This appears in nothing more evident than the 
uudistingubhed success of those who solicit subscriptions. When first brought 
into (ashion, subscriptions were conferred upon the ingenious alone, or those; 
who were reputed such. But at present we see them made a resource of in* 
digenoe, and requested not as rewards of merit, but as a relief of distress. If 
tradesmen happen to want skill in conducting their own business, yet they ar^ 
able to write a book j if mechanics want money, or ladies shame, they write 
books and solicit subscriptions. Scarcely a morning passes, that proposals oS 
this nature are not thrust into the half-opening doors of the rich, with per- 
haps a paltry petition, shewing the author's wants but not his merits. I 
would not willingly prevent that pity which is due to indigence $ but wliile 
the streams of liberality are thus aifiused, they must in the^^nd become pro* 



portionably shallow. 
What the 



hen are tlie proper encouragements of genius ? I answer, subsis- 
tence and respect ; for tliese are rewards congenial to its nature. Every 
animal has an aihnent peculiarly suited to its constitution. The heavy ox seeks 
hoiunshment from earth ; the light cameleon has been supposed to exist on 
air ; a sparer diet even tlum this will satisfy the man of tnie genius, for he 
makes a luxurious banquet upon empty applause. It is this alone which hat 
inspired all that ever was truly great and nobla among us. It is, as Cicero 
tuely calls it, the echo of virtue. Avarice is ths passion of inferior natures i 
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iMnej ibe pi^ of the oommon h«td. The Mithdr who draws hu ^uill nenl/ 
to take a pane, no mora deeerret laceeM tluin he who presents a piitoL 

When ttie Unk between patromijpe and learning was entire, then all who do* 
served &me were in a capacity of attaining it. When the great Somcrs was 
at the liekn, patronage was fashionable among our nobility, 'i'he middle ranks 
of mankind, who generally imitate the Great, then followed tlieir example, 
and applauded from fashion if not ivonx feeling. I hare heard an old poet* of 
tliat glorious age say, tliat a dinner with his lordship lias procnrod him in?i- 
tations for Uie whole week following ; that an airing in his ptron*s cliariot 
lias supplied him wiUi a citizen*s coach o\\ erery future occasion. For, who 
would not be proud to entertain a man who kept so much good company ? 

But this link now seems entirely broken. Since the days of a certain prime 
minister of inglorious memory, llie learned hare been k(^ pretty much at a 
distance. A jockey, or a laced player, supplies the place of the scholar, poet» 
or tlte man of rirtue. Those conversations, once tlte result of wisdom, wity 
and innocence, are now tunicd to humbler topics, little more being expected 
from a companion tlian a laced coat, a pliant bow, and an immoderate friend- 
ship for — a weU serred table. 

Wit, when neglected by the great, is generally despised by tlte vulgnr. 
Those wlio are unacquainted with tlie world, are apt to tancy the man of wit 
as leading a very agreeable life. They conclude, perliaps, that he is attended 
to with silent admiration, and dictates to tlie rest of mankind with all tlie 
eloquence of oonseious superiority, yei7 difTcrcnt is his present situation. 
He is called an author, and all know that an author is a tiling only to bo 
lauglied at. His person, not his jest, becomes the mirth of the company. At 
his approach the most fat unthinking face brightens into malicious meaning. 
Kven aldermen laugli, and revenge on him tlie ridicule which was lavished on 
their forefatlicrs : 

Etiam victia redit In priccordis virtus, 
YIetoresque cadiiut. 

It is indeed a reflection somewhat mortify fng to the author, who breaks his 
ranks, and singles out for public favour, to tliink t]iat he must combat con« 
tempt before he can arrive at gloir. Tliat he must expect to have all tlie fools 
of societT united against him before ho can hope for the appluuse of the judi- 
cious. For this however he must prepare befovelumd ; as those who have no 
idea of the difTiculty of his einx^loyinent will be apt to regard his inactivity us 
idleness, and not having a notion of the pangs of uncomplying thought in 
themselves, it is not to l^ expected they should have any desire of rewarding 
it in others. 

Voltaire has finely described the hardships a man must encounter who writes 
for the public. I need make no apology for the length of the quotation. 

" Your fate, rxij dear Le Fcvre, is too strongly marked to pennit your retir» 
ing. Tlio bee must toil in making honey, the silk-worm must spin, the philo- 
sopher must dissect them, and you are bom to sing of their laboui's. You 
niu^t be a pEX't and a ecliokr* eren though your inclinations should resist ; 
niitui-c is too sln^iig for in I'li nation. But hope not, my friend, \o find tranquil- 
lity in the emplojiucut j#u nro going to pursue. The route of genius is not 
Ic&s obfitrnctea :vith d isfip point inent than that of ambition. 

'' If jou have tho miBlortimc not to excel in your profession as a poet, re« 
pentaucc mu»t tinettire all your future enjoymenU. It you succeed, you make 
enemicB. You tread n narrow path ; contempt on one side, and hatred on th* 
VtL^, are ready to seifo you upon the slightest deviation. 
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** Bat why must I bo hftted, jon will perhMM replj; whj motl I bo perM- 
entod for haring written a pleasing poem, for haTing produced an applauded 
tragedy, or for otherwise instructing or amusing mankmd or myself? 

*' My dear friend, these Tery successes shall render you miserable fat Ufa. 
Let me suppose ^our performance has merit, let me suppose you hare sur- 
mounted the teasing employments of printing and publishine, how will you 
be able to lull the critics, who, like Cerberus, are posted at au the ayenucs of 
literature, and who settle the merits of every new performance. How, I say, 
will you be able to make them open in your favour P There are always three 
or four literary journals in France, as many in Holland, each supporting oppo- 
site interests. The booksellers who guide these periodical compilations mid 
their account in being seyere ; the auUiors employed by them haye wretched- 
ness to add to their natural mahgnity. The majority may be in your favour, 
but you may depend on being torn by the rest. Loaded with unmerited scur- 
rility perhaps you reply ; they rejoin ; both plead at the bar of the public, and 
both are condemned to ridiciue. 

" But if you write for the stage your case is still more worthy compassion. 
Tou ore there to be judged by men whom the custom of the times has ren- 
dered contemptible. Irritated by their own inferiority they exert all their 
little tyranny upon you, revenging upon the author the insults they receive 
from the public. From such men then you are to expect your sentence. Sup- 
pose your piece admitted, acted : one single ill-natured jest from the pit is 
sufficient to cancel all your labours. But allowing that it succeeds. Tliere are 
an hundred squibs flying all abroad to prove that it should not have succeeded. 
You sliall find your brightost scenes burlesqued by the ignorant ; and the 
learned who know a little Greek, and nothing of their native language, affect 
to despise you. 

" But perhaps with a panting heart you carry your piece before a woman of 
quality. She gives the labours of your brain to her maid to be cut into shreds 
for curling her hair ; while the laced footman, who carries the gaudy livery of 
luxury, insults your appearance, who bear the liverv of indigence. 

" But granting your excellence has at last forced envy to confess that your 
works have some merit : this then is all the reward you con expect wliile liv- 
ing. However, for this tribute of applause you must expect persecution. 
Ycu will be reputed the author of scandal which you have never seen, of 
verses you despise, and of sentiments directly contrary to your own. In 
short, you must embark in some one party, or all parties will be against you. 

" There are among us a number of learned societies, where a lady presides, 
whose wit begins to twinkle, when the splendour of her beauty begins to de- 
cline. One or two men of learning compose her ministers of state. These 
must be flattered, or made enemies by being neglected. Thus, though you 
had the merit of all antiquity united in your person, you grow old in misery 
and disgrace. Every place designed for men of letters is filled up by men of 
intrigue. Some nobleman's private tutor, some court flatterer shall bear away 
the prize, and leave vou to anguish and to disappointment." 

Yet it were well it none but the dunces of society were combined to render 
the prosession of an author ridiculous or unhappy. Men of the first emi- 
nence are often found to indulge this illiberal vein of raillery. Two contend- 
ing writers often, by the opposition of their wit, render their profession con- 
temptible in the eyes of ignorant persons, who should have been taught to 
admire. And yet, whatever the reader mav think of himself, it is at least two 
to one but he is a greater blockhead than the most scribbling dunce he affects 
to despise. 

^e poet's poverty if a standing topic of contempt His writjng for brq|d 
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Si an unpardonable offence. Perhaps of all mankind an author in theie taiiiet 
is used most hardly. We keep him poor and yet rerile his poTertj. Like 
angry parents who correct their children till they cry, and then correct them 
for crying, we reproach him for living by his wit, and yet allow him no other 
means to lire. 

His taking refuge in garrets and cellars has of late been riolently objected 
to him, and tliat by men who I dare hope are more apt to pity than insult his 
distress. Is poverty the writer's fault ? No doubt he knows how to prefer a 
bottle of champagne to the nectar of the neighbouring ale-house, or a venison 
pasty to a plate of potatoes. Want of delicacy is not in him but in us, who 
deny him the opportunity of making an olegant choice. 

Wit certainly is the property of those who have it, nor should we be dis- 

S leased if it is oidy the property a man sometimes has. We must not un- 
errate him who uses it for subsistence, and flies from the ingratitude of the 
age even to a bookseller for redress. If the profession of an author is to be 
laughed at by the stupid, it is certainly better to be contemptibly rich than 
contemptibly poor. For all the wit that ever adorned the human mind will at 
present no more shield the author's poverty £rom ridicule, than his high-topped 
gloves conceal the unavoidable omissions of his laundress. 

To be more serious, new fashions, follies and vices, make new monitors ne- 
cessary in every age. An author may be considered as a merciful substitute 
to the legislature : he acts not by pimishing crimes but preventing them ; 
however virtuous the present age, there may be still growing employment for 
ridicule or reproof, for persuasion or satire. If the author be therefore still 
80 necessary among us, let us treat him with proper consideration as a child 
of the public, not a rent-charge on the community. And indeed a eMd of the 
public he is in all respects ; for wliile so well able to dii*ect others, how incap- 
able is he frequently found of guiding himself! His simplicity exposes hun 
to all the insidious approach«6 of cunning ; his sensibility to the slightest in- 
yasions of contenipt. Though possessed of fortitude to stand unmoved the 
expected bursts 01 an earthquake, yet of feelings so exquisitely poignant as to 
agonize under the slightest disappointment. Broken rest, tasteless meals, and 
causeless anxiety, shorten his life, or render it unfit for active employment ; 
prolonged vigils and intense application still farther contract his span, and 
make hu time glide insensibly away. Let us not then aggravate those natural 
inconveniences by neglect ; we have had sufficient instances of this kind 
already. Sale and Moore will suffice for one age at least. But they are dead, 
and their sorrows are over. The neglected author of the Persian eclogues, 
which, however inaccurate, excel any in our language, is still alive. Happy, 
if insensible of our neglect, not rat/ing at our ingratitude.* It is enough that 
the age has already produced instances of men pressing foremost in the lists of 
fame, and worthy of better times, schooled by continued adversity into an 
hatred of their kind, flying from thought to drunkenness, yielding to the united 
pressure of labour, penury, and sorrow, sinking xmheeded, without one friend 
to drop a tear on their unattended obsequies, and indebted to charity for a 
grave. 

The author, when unpatronized by the great, has naturally recourse to the 
bookseller. There cannot be perhaps imagined a combination more prejudicial 
to taste than this. It is the interest of the one to allow as litUe for writing, 
and of the other to write as much as possible ; accordingly tedious compila- 
tions and periodical magazines are the result of their joint endeavours. In 
these circumstances the author bids adieu to fame, vrrites for bread, and for 
tliat only imagination is seldom ealled in ; he sits down to address the venaJ 
* Qur i^uthor here alludes to tjie tfLNfl^^ 9f ((Ol|I|)i. 
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musd with the most phle^pnatio apctthT : uid m we are told of the SafiiaA, 
courts his mistress by faUmg asleep in her lap. His reputation nerer spreads 
in a wider circle than that of the trade, who generally ralue him, not for t^ 
fineness of his compositions, but the quantity he works off in a given time. 

A long habit of writing for bread thus turns the ambition of ereij author at 
last into avarice. He finds Uiat he has written many years, that the pub- 
lic are scarcely acquainted even with bis uame ; he despairs of applause, and 
turns to profit which invites him. He finds tliat money procures all thos^ 
advantages, that respect, and that ease, which he vainly expected irom fame. 
Thus the man who, imder the protection of the great, might have done 
honour to himianity, when only patronized by the boukselleri becomes a thin^ 
liUle superior to the fellow who works at the press. 

CHAPTER XI. 

OV THl ICABXB OT LITESABT DECAY IK VKIKOI AVD IKOLAinK 

Tbs faults already mentioned are such as learning is often found to flourish 
under; but there is one of a much more dangerous nature which has begun to 
fix itself among us, I mean criticism, which may properly be called the natural 
destroyer of polite learning. We have seen that critics, or those whose only 
business b to write books upon other books, are always more numerous as 
learning is mora diffused ; and experience has shewn, that instead of promoting 
its interest, which they profess to do, they generally injure it. This decay 
which criticism produces may be deplored, but can scarcely be remedied, as 
the man who writes against the critics is obliged to add himself to the number. 
Other depravations in the republic of lettera, such as affectation in some popu- 
lar writer leading others into vicious imitation; political struggles in the 
state ; a depravity of morals among the people ; ill-dii*cted encouragement, 
or no encouragement from the great; thebe have been often found to co-ope- 
rate in the decline of literature ; and it has sometimes declined, as in modern 
Italy, without them ; but an increase of criticism has always portended a 
decay.' Of all misfortunes therefore in the commonwealth ot letters, this of 
'udging from rule, and not from feeling, is the most severe. At such a tri- 
bunal, no work of original merit can please. Sublimity, if earned to an ex* 
alted height, approaches burlesque, and humour sinks into vulgarity: the 
person who cannot feel may ridicule both as such, and bring rules to con*obo- 
mte his assertion. There is, in short, no excellence in writing that such 
judges may not place among the neighbouring defects. Bules render the 
i'cader more difficult to be pleased, and abridge the author's power of pleasing. 
If we turn to either country, we shall perceive evident symptoms of this 
natural decay beginning to appear. Upon a moderate calculation, there seemff 
to be as many volumes of criticism published in those countries as of all other 
kinds of polite erudition united. Paris sends forth not less than four literary 
journals every month, the Anne-litei*air^, and the Feuille by Frerou, the 
Journal Etrangere by the Chevalier D^'Arc, and Le Mercure by MarmouteL 
We have two literai'y reviews in London, with critical newspapers and maga« 
fines without number. The compilers of these resemble the commoners of 
Bome ; they are all for levelling property, not by increasing their own but by 
diminishing that of others. The man who has any good nature in his dis* 
position must, however, be somewhat displeased to see distinguished reputa- 
tions often the sport of ignorance : to see by one false pleasantry the futuro 
peace of a worthy man's life disturbed, and thia only, because he has unsuo* 
eessfully attempted to instruct or amuse us. Though ill-natui:e is far fron^ 
^in^ wit, yet it £s generally laughed at as sucl^. The critic enioyf t^e tf|« 
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•mpli, aod «fcribet to hk partii irhat; is onlj due to fais eflronteiy. I firo witb' 
indignation when I see persons wholly destitute of education and genius in* 
dent to the jMress, and thus turn book-makeis, adding to the sin of oiticism 
the sin of ignorance also; whose trade \a a bad one, and who are bad wo^'x- 
men in the trade. 

When I consider those industrious men as indebted to the works of others 
fiv a precarious subsistence, when I see them coming down at stated intenrols 
to rummage the bookseller's compter for materials to work upon, it raises a 
smile though mixed with pitj. It reminds me of an animal called by natu- 
ralists the soldier. This little creature, saj's the historian, is passionately fond! 
of a shell, but not being supplied with one by nature, has recourse to the 
deserted shell of some other. I have seen these harmless reptiles, continues- 
he, come down once a year from the mountains, rank and file cover the whole 
shore and ply busily about, each in request oi a shell to please it. Nothing 
can be more amusing than tiieir industry upon this occasion. One shell is too 
btg, another too little, they enter and keep possession sometimes for a good 
while until one Sa^ at last, found entirely to please. When all are thus pro- - 
perly equipped, they march up again to the mountains, and lire in their new 
acquisition till under a necessity of clianging. 

There is indeed scarcely ui error, of which our present writers are guilty, 
that does not arise from their opposing systems ; there is scarcely an error 
that criticism cannot be brought to excuse. From this proceeds the aifected 
security of our odes, t^e tuneless flow of our blank verse, the pompous epitliet, 
laboured diction, and erery other deviation from common sense, whieli procures 
the poet the applause of &e month \ he is praised by all, read by a lew, and 
soon forgotten. 

There neyfer was an unbeaten path trodden by the ooet tliat the critic did 
not endcarour to reclaim him by calling his attempt innovation. This miglit 
be instanced in Dante, who first followed nature, and was persecuted by the 
critics as long as he Ured. Thus novelty, one of the greatest beauties in 
poetry, must be avoided, or the connoisseur be displeased. It is one of tlio 
chief pririleges however of genius to fly from the herd of imitators by some 
happy singularity ; for should he stand still, his heavy pm*suers will at length 
certamly oome up and fairly dispute t^e yictory. 

The ingenious Mr. Hogarth used to assert, that eyery one except the con- 
noisseur was a judge of painting. The same may be asserted of writing } the 
Eublic in general set the whole piece in the pi*oper point of yiew ; the critic 
lys his eye close to all its minuteness, and condemns or approves in detail 
And this may be the reason why so many writers at present are apt to appea. 
from the tribunal of criticism to that of Uie people. 

' From a desire in the critic of grafting the spirit of ancient languages upon 
the English haye proceeded at length seyeral disagreeable instances of pe- > 
dantrr. Among the number I think we may reckon blank yerse. Notlimg 
but tne greatest sublimity of subject can render such a measure pleasing ; 
howeyer, we now see it used upon the most triyial occasions ; it has particu- 
laHy found its way into our didactic poetry, and is likely to bring tliat species 
of composition into disrepute, for which the English are deservedly famous. 

Those who ore acquainted wit]i writing, know tliat our language runs lUmost 
naturally into blank yerse. The writers of our noyels, romances, and all oi 
this class, who have no notion of style, naturally hobble into this unharmo^ 
uions measure. If rhynies, therefore, be more difficult, for that yery reason I - 
would haye our poets write in rhyme. Such a restriction upon the thought . 
of a good poet often lifts and increases the yehemence of every sentiment { iot > 
&ncy, like a fountain, plays highest by diminishing the aperture. But rhymeiy * 
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H win be Mtid, are • remnant of a monldBli stapidify, an innoraiion upon the 
poetry of the ancients. Thej are but indifferently acquainted with antiquity 
who make the assertion. Rhymes ore probably of older date than either the 
Greek or Latin dacM or spond^ The Celtic, which is allowed to be the first 
language spoken in £uropc, has erer preserred them, as we may find in tho 
Bdda of Iceland, and the Irish carols still sung among the ori^ntd inhabitanta 
of that island. Olaus Wormius ffiTes us some of the Teutonic poeti^ in this 
ways and Pontopiddan, bishop of Bergen, some of the Norwegian ; m short, 
this jingle of sounds is almost natural to mankind ; at least it is so to our 
lan^;uage, if we may judge from many unsuccessful attempts to throw it off. 

I should not hare employed so much time in opposing this erroneous in* 
noTation if it were not apt to introduce another in its train : I mean, a dis« 
gusting solemnity of manner into our poetiy ; and as the prose writer has 
been erer found to follow the poet, it must consequently bimish in both all 
that agi«eable trifling, which, if I may so express it, often deceiyes us into 
instruction. Tlie finest sentiment and the most weighty truth may put on • 
pleasant face, and it is even rirtuous to jest when serious adrice must bo dis« 
gusting. But instead of this, the most trifling performance among us now 
assumes all the didactic stiffness of wisdom. The most diminutiye son of 
lame or of famine has his im and his «#, his firttlyt and his teamdfyB, as me- 
thodical as if bound in cow-hide and cbsed with clasps of brass. Were these 
monthly rericws and magazines frothy, pert, or absmrd, they might find some 
pardon $ but to be dull and dronish is an encroachment on the prerogative of 
a foL'o. These things should be considered as pillt to purge melanchoh' i they 
should be made up in our splenetic climate to be taken as physic, and not so 
as to be used when we take it. 

Howorer, by the power of one single monosyllable our critics hare almost 
got the Tictory oyer humour amongst us. Does the poet paint the absurdities 
of the yulgar; then he is low: docs he exaggerate the features of folly to 
render it more thorouglily ridiculous, he is then very low. In short, they haye 
proscribed the comic or satirical muse from eyery walk but high life, which^ 
though abounding in fools as well as the humblest station, is by no means 
so fruitful in absiurdlty. Among well-bred fools we may despise much, but 
haye little to laugh at ; nature seems to present us with an uniyersal blank of ' 
silk, ribands, smiles, and whispers : absurdity is the poet's game, and good 
breeding is the nice concealment of absurdities. The truth is, the critic gene- 
rally mistakes humour for wit, which is a yery different excellence. Wit 
raises human nature aboye its leyel ; humour acts a contrary part, and equally 
depresses it. To expect exalted humour is a contradiction in terms ; and the 
critic, by demanding an impossibility from the comic poet, has in effect 
banished new comedy from the stage. But to put the same thought in • 
different light; when an unexpected similitude in two objects strikes the im- 
agination ; in other words, when a thing is wittily expressed, all our pleasure 
turns into admiration of the artist, who had fancy enough to draw the 
picture. When a ti^ng is humorously described, our burst of laughter proceeds 
from a yery different cause ; we compare the absurdity of the character repre- 
sented with our own, and triumph in our conscious superiority. No natural 
defect can be a cause of laughter, because it is a misfortune to which ourselyes 
are liable ; a defect of this kind changes the passion into pity or horror : we 
only laugh at those instances of moral absurdity, to which we are conscious 
we ourselyes are not liable. For instance, should I describe a man as wanting 
his nose, there is no humour in this, as it is an accident to which human 
nature is subject and may be any man's case: but should I represent this 
man without his nose as extremely curious in the choice of his snuff-box, we 
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here see him guilty of an absurdity, of which ire imagine it impossible for oiu^ 
selres to be guilty, and therefore applaud our own good sense on the com- 
parison. Thus then Uie pleasure we receire from wit turns on the admiration 
of another ; that which we feci from humour centres in the admiration of our- 
selyes. The poet, therefore, must place the object he would hare the subject 
of humour in a state of inferiority ; in other words, the subject of humour 
must be low. 

The solemnity worn by many of onr modem writers is, I fear, often the 
mask of dulness i for eertain it is, it seems to fit erery author who pleases to put 
it on. By the complexion of many of our late publications, one might be apt 
to cry out with Cicero, Ctoem mehercule non puto esse qui his temporibus ridere 
possit. On my conscience, I belicTe we hare all forgot to laugh in these days. 
Such writers probably make no distinction between what is praised and what 
is pleasing ; between those commendations which the reader pays his own 
discernment, and those which are the genuine result of his sensations. It 
were to be wished therefore that we no longer found pleasure with the inflated 
style that has for some years been looked u^n as fine writing, and which 
every young writer is now obliged to adopt, if he chooses to be read. We 
shoiud now dispense with loaded epithet and dressing up trifles with dignity. 
For to use an obvious instance, it is not those who make the greatest noise 
with their wares in the streets that have most to sell. Let us, instead of 
writing finely, try to write naturally; not hunt after lofty expressions to 
deliver mean ideas, nor be for ever gaping, when we only mean to deliver 
a whisper. 

CHAPTEB Xn. 

OF THB BTAQB. 

OiTB theatre has been generally confessed to share in this general decline, 
though partaking of the shew and decoration of the Itah'an opera with the 
propriety and declamation of French performance. The stage also is more 
magnificent with us than any other in Europe, and the people in general 
fonder of theatrical entertainment. Yet still as our pleasures, as well as more 
important concerns, arc generally managed by party ; the stage has felt its in- 
fluence. The managei*s and all who espouse their side are for decoration and 
ornament : the critic, and all who have studied French decorum, are for regu- 
larity and declamation. Thus it is almost impossible to please both parties ; 
and the poet by attempting it finds Iiiniself often incapable of pleasing either. 
If he introduces stage pomp, the critic consigns his performance to the vulgar ; 
if he indulges in recital and simplicity, it is accused of insipidity or dry 
affectation. 

From the nature therefore of our theatre and the genius of our country, it 
IB extremely difficult for a dramatic poet to please his audience. 3ut happy 
would he be were these the only difficulties he had to encounter ; there are 
many other more dangerous combinations against the little wit of the age. 
Our poet*8 performance must undergo a pi'ocess truly ohymical before it is 
presented to the public. It must he tried in the manager's fibre, strained 
through a licenser, sufier from repeated corrections till it may be a mere eajmt 
fnortwtm when it arrives before the public. 

The success however of pieces upon the stage would be of little moment, 
did it not influence the suocess of the same piece in the closet. Nay I think 
it would be more for the interests of virtue if stage performanoos were read, 
BOt noted I made ratl^r ogr componioni in the cabinet than on the theatre. 
While W9 »p rpftderm 97017 movfii aentiment »trikei uf in sU jlt» beaut/, but 
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tli0 loTO icenes are frigid, tawdry, and disgustine. When we are ipectatort 
all tbe persuMivet to yioe receiye an additional lustre. The lore scene it 
aggrayated, the obseeuitj heightened, the best acton figure in the most de» 
bauched chaiticten, while the parts of morality, as they are called, are thi*owii 
to some mouthing machine, who ^uUi eTon viituo out of countenance by hit 
wretched imitation. 

But whateTer be the incentires to TJce which are found at the theatre, 
public pleasures are generally less guiiiy ilian solitary ones. To make our 
solitary satisfactions truly innocent, the actor is useful, as by his means the 
poet's work makes its way from the stage to the closet, for all must allow that 
tlie reader receiyes more benefit by perusing a well- written play than by seeing 
it acted. 

But how is this rule inverted on our theatres at present ! Old pieces are 
TeviTcd and scarcely any new ones admitted j the actor is ever in our eye, and 
the poet seldom permitted to appear ; the public are again obliged to rumi- 
nate over those hashes of absurdity, which were disgusting to our ancestors 
even in an age of ignorance ; and the stage, instead of serving the people, it 
made subservient to the interests of avarice. 

We teem to be pretty much in tlie situation of travellert at a Scotch inn i 
Tile entertainment it served up, complained of and sent down ; up comet 
worse, and that also it changed, and every change makes oiur wretched cheer 
more unsavoury. What must be done ? only tit down contented, cry up all 
tJiat comes before us, and admire even the absurdities of Shakspeai'«. 

Let the reader suspend his censure ; I admire the beauties of this great 
father of our stage as much as they deserve, but could wish for the honour of 
our'country, and for his honour too, that many of his scenes were forgotten. 
A man blindr of one eye should always be painted in profile. Let the spectai- 
tor, who assists at any of these new revived pieces, only ask himself whether 
be would approve tiicb a performance if written by a modern poet j I fear he 
will find that much of his applause proceeds merely from the sound of a 
name and an empty veneration for antiquity. In fact, the revival of those 
pieces of forced humour, far-fetched conceit, and unnatural hyperbole, which 
nave been ascribed to Sliakspeare, is rather gibbetting than raising a statue 
to his memory ; it is rather a trick of tlie actor, who thinks it safest acting 
in exaggerated oharactei's, and who by outstepping nature chooses to exhibit 
the ridioulout OM^tr^ of a harlequin under the sanction of that venerable 
name. 

What strange ramped comedies, fUrcical tragediet, or what shall I call 
them, speaking pantomimes, have we not of late seen. No matter what the 
play may be, it is the actor who draws an audience. He throws life into all ) 
all are in spirits and merry, in at one door and out at another ; the snectator 
in a fooVs paradise knows not what all this means till the last act ooneludet in 
matrimony. The piece pleases our critics because it talks old English { and 
it pleases the gaUenes because it has ribaldry. True tastQ or even oonunoa 
tense are out of the question. 

But great art must be sometimes used before they can thus impose upon 



tiie public. Tp thiei purpose a prologue, written with some spirit, generally 
precedes the piece, to inform us that it was composed by Sliakspeare, or old 
Ben, or somebody else who took them for his model. A mce of iron could not 
have the assurance to avow dislike ; the theatre hat its partisans who under* 
stand the force of combinations, trained up to vociferation, clapping of hands, 
and clattering pf sticks ; and though a man might have strength sufficient tO 
©vercome a lioft i« ma\^ combftfe I? mj rw the risk of b?ing deTOUWd l>| 
^armypffmte, 
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I «m not b»eQs3de that third ni^ts toe disagreeable drawbacks upon tb« 
■nnual profits of the stage ; I am confident it is much more to the manager'! 
adyantage to furbish up idl the lumb(»* which the good sense of our ancestors 
but for his care had consigned to oblirion : k is not with him therefore, but 
'mih. tiie public I w<Mild expostulate : thej have » right to demand respect, 
and surely those newl j-reTircd plajs are bo iastauces c^ the manager's 
dcfiercnce. 

I have been informed that mo new play can be admitted upon our tlicatres 
unless the author chooses to wait some years, or to use the phrase in iashioB) 
till it comes to be played in turn. A poet thus can nerer expect to contract 
a familiarity with the stage, by which alone he can hope to succeed i wx can 
the most signal success relieye immediate want. Our Saxon ancestors had 
but one name for a wit and a witch. I will not dispute the propriety of 
uniting those characters then ; but the man who imder the present dis- 
couragements ventures to write for the stage, whaterer claim he may have to 
the appellation of a wit, at least he has no right to be called a conjm'or. 

From all that has been said Upon the state of our theatre, we may easily 
foresee whether it is likely to improve or decline ; and whether the free-bom 
muse can bear to submit to those restrictions which avarice or power would 
impose. For the future, it is somewhat unlikely that he whose labours are 
valuable, or who knows their value, will turn to the stage for either fame or 
•ubsistence, when he must a!} once flatter an actor and please an audience* 

CHAPTER XIII. 

ON UNITEESITIES. 

iNSTEiD of losing myself in a subject of such extent, I shall only offer a few 
thoughts as they occur, and leave their connection to the render. 

We seem divided, whether an education formed by travelling or by a 
sedentary life be preferable. We see more of the world by travel, but more 
of human natnre by remaining at home : as in an infirmary the student, who 
only attends to the disorders of a few patients, is more likely to understand his 
profession, than he who indiscriminately examines them all. 

A youth just landed at the Brille resembles a clown at a pupp^-shew \ carries 
his amazement from one miracle to another : from this cabinet of curiosities 
to that collection of pictures ; but wondering is not the way to grow wise. 

Whatever resolutions we set ourselves not to keep company with our 
countrymen abroad, we shall find them broken when once we leave home. 
Among strangers we consider ourselves as in a solitude, and it is but natural 
to desire society. 

In all the great towns of Europe there are to be found Englishmen residing 
either from interest or choice ; these generally lead a life of continued de- 
bauchery J such are the countrymen a traveller is likely to meet with. 

This may be the reason why Englishmen are all thought to be mad or me- 
lancholy by the vulgar abroad. Their money is giddily and merrily siKsnt 
among sharpers of their own coimtry j and when that is gone, of all nations 
the English bear worst that disorder called the maladie dupoche. 

Countries wear very different appearances to travellers of different ittrcum- 
stances. A man who is whirled through Europe in a post-chaise, and the 
pilgrim who walks the grand tour on foot will form very different conclusions.* 

To see Europe with advantage a man should appear in various circum- 

• In tlie flnt edition ow author added, mmd iMxperUa loftwr ; for be travelled tlirongb 
Prance, &c. on foot. 
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•tancei of fortune, but the experiment would be too dangeroui for jouug 
men. 

There are many things relatite to other countriei which can be learned to 
more adrantage at home $ their laws and policies are among the nnmber. 

The ffreatest advantages which restdt to youth £rom trarel, are an easy ad* 
dress, the shaking off national prt^'udices, and the finding nothing ridiculous 
in national peculiarities. The ti^ue spent in these acquisitions could hare 
been more usefully employed at home. An education in a college seems there- 
f ore preferable. 

We attribute to unirersities either too much or too little. Some assert that 
the^ are the only proper places to adrance learning ; while others deny ereo 
theur utility in forming an education. Both are erroneous. 

Learning is most adVauced in populous cities, where chance often conspires 
with industry to promote it ; where the members of this large unirersity, if I 
moy so call it, catch manners as they rise, study life, not logic, and haye the 
world for correspondents. 

The greatest number of uniTersities hare cTer been founded in times of the 
greatest ignorance. 

New improvements in looming are seldom adopted in colleges until admitted 
every where else. And tHis is right ; we should always be cautious of teach- 
ing the rising generation uncertainties for truth : thus, though the professors 
in universities have been too frequently found to oppose the advancement of 
learning ; yet when once established Uiey are the properest persons to dif- 
fuse it 

There is more knowledge to be acquired from one page of the volume of 
mankind, if the scholar omy knows how to read, than in volumes of antiquity j 
we grow learned, not wise, by too long a continuance at college. 

lliis points out the time in which we should leave the universi^ ; perhaps 
the age of twenty-one, when at our universities the first degree is generally 
taken, is the proper jperiod. 

The universities of Europe may be divided into three classes. GThose upon 
the old scholastic establishment, where the pupils are immured, talk notliing 
but Latin, and support every day syllogiatiovl disputations in school-phik>80- 
phy. Would not one be apt to imagine this was the proper education to make 
a man a fool? Such are the universities of Prague, Louvain, and Padua. 
The second is, where the pupils are under few restrictions, where all scholas- 
tic jargon is banished, where they take a degree when they think proper, and 
live not in the college but city. Such are Edinburgh, Leyden, Gottingen, 
Gheneva. The third is a mixture of the two former, where Uie pupils are re- 
strained, but not confined ; where many though not all the absurdities of scho* 
lastio philosophy are suppressed, and where the first degree is taken after fouB 
years matriculation. Such are Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. 

As for tiie first class, their absurdities are too apparent to admit of a paral- 
lel. It is disputed which of the two last are more conducive to national im- 
provement. 

Skill in the professions it acquired more by practice than study ; two or 
three years may bo sufficient for learning tlieir rudiments. The universities 
of Edinburgh, &c. grant a licence for practising them when the student thinks 
proper, which our universities refuse till after a residence of several years. 

The dignity of the professions may be supported by this dilatory proceed- 
ing ; but many men of learning are Uius too long excluded from the lucrative 
advantages which superior skill has a right to expect. 

Tlioso universities must certainly be most frequented, which promise to gift 
in two years the advantages which others will not under twelve. 



^e man trho has Btudied a profcBsion for three jears and practised it tot 
nine more, will certainly know more of liia business than lie who haa only 
studied it for twelre. 

The uniyersitieB of Edinburgh, &c» must certainly be most proper for the 
fetudy of those professions, in which men chooee to turn their leamiug to profit 
as soon as possible. 

The uniyersitios of Oxford, &c. are improper for this, since they keep the 
student from the world, which after a certain time is the only true school of 
improyement. 

Wlien a degree in the professions can be taken only by men of independent 
fortunes, the number of candidates in learning is lessened, and consequently 
the adyancement of learning retarded. 

This slowness of conferring degrees is a remnant of scholastic barbarity. 
Paris, Louyain, and those uniyersities which still retain their ancient institu- 
tions, confer the doctor's degree slower eyen than we. 

The statutes of eyery imiyersity should be considered as adapted to the 
laws of its respective goyemment. Those should alter as these happen to 
fluctuate. 

Four years spent in the arts (as they are called in colleges) is perhaps lading 
too laborious a foundation. Entering a profession without any previous acqui- 
sitions of this kind is building too bold a superstructure. 

Teaching by lecture, as at Edinburgh, may make men scholars if they think 
proper ; but instructing by examination, as at Oxford, will make them so often 
against their inclination. 

Edinburgli only disposes the student to receiye learning; Oxford often makes 
him actually learned. 

In a word, were I poor I should send my son to Leyden or Edinburgh, 
though the annual expense in each, particularly in the first, is yery great. 
Were I rich I would send him to one of our own universities. By an educa- 
tion received in the first he has the best likelihood of living j by that received 
in the latter he has the best chance of becoming great. 

We hayo of late heard much of the necessity of studying oratory. Yespa- 
sian Was the first who paid professors of rhetoric for publicly instructing youth 
at Rome. Howeyer, those pedants neyer made an orator. 

The best orations that eyer were spoken were pronounced in the parliaments 
of King Charles the First. These men neyer studied the rules of oratory. 

Mathematics are perhaps too much studied at our universities. This seems 
a science to which the meanest intellects are equal. I forget who it is tliat 
says, *' All men might understand mathematics if they would." 

The most methodical manner of lecturing, whether on morals or nature, is 
first rationally to explain, and then produce the experiment. The most in- 
structiye method is to shew the experiment first ; curiosity is then excited, and 
attention awakened to every subsequent deduction. Hence it is evident, that 
in a well-formed education a course of history should eyer precede a course 
of ethics. 

The sons of our nobility are permitted to enjoy greater liberties in our uni- 
Tersities than those of private men. I should blush to ask the men of learn- 
ing and virtue, who preside in our seminaries, the reason of such a prejudi- 
cifd distinction. Our youth should there be inspired with a love of pliiloso- 
phy : and the first maxim among philosophers is, that merit only makes dis- 
tinction. 

Whence has proceeded the yain magnificence of expensive architecture in 
our colleges ? Is it that men study to more adyantage in a palace than in a 
CcU ? One single performance of taste or genius confers more real honours on 
its parent uniycrsity than all the labours of the chisseL 
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Surely pride itself has dictated to tlie fellows of otir colleges ^ absurd pal- 
«ion of Deing at4;ended at meals, and on other public occasioos, hy those poot 
men mIio, willing to be scholars, come in upon some diaritable foundation; 
It implies a contradiction, for men to be at once learning the iibend arts and 
at the same time treated as Havet; at onoe stud^-ing freedom and prmctismjK 
■erritude. 

CHAPTER Xiy. 

THE OOl^CLITfllOy. 

Etebt subject acquii*c8 an adycniitious importoiice to him who eonsiders il 
with application. He fiuds it more closelj connected with human happiness 
tlian the rest of mankind are apt to allow : he sees consequences resulting 
from it which do not strike others with equal conviction ; and still pursuing 
speculation beyond tlie bounds of reason, too frequently becomes ridiculously 
eiimest in trifles or absurdity. 

It will perhaps be incurring Uiis imputation, to deduce universal degeneracy 
of manners from so slight an origin as the depravation of taste j to assert that, 
OS a nation grows dull, it sinks into debauchery. Yet such probably may be 
the consequence of literary decay ; or, not to stretch the thought beyond 
what it will bear, vice and stupidity are always mutually productive of each 
other. 

Life at the greateat and best has been compared to a froward child, that 
must be humoured and played with till it falls asleep, and then all the care is 
over. Our few years are laboured away in varying its pleasures ; new amuse- 
ments are pursued with studious attention ; the most childish vanities are 
dignified with titles of importance ; and the proudest boast of the most aspir- 
ing philosopher is no more, than tJiat he provides his little j^yfeMows the 
greatest pastime with the greatest innocence. 

Thus the mind, ever wandering after amusement, when abridged of happi- 
ness on one part endeavours to find it on another ; when intellectual pleasures 
are disagreeable, those of sense will take the lead. The man, who in this age 
is enamoured of the tranquil joys of study and retirement, may in the next, 
should learning be fashionable no longer, feel an ambition of being foremost at 
an horse-course ; or, if such could be the al>3nrdity of the times, of being 
himself a jockey. Eeason and appetite are therefore masters of our revels in 
turn J and as we incline to the one or pursue the other, we rival angels or imi- 
tate the brutes. In the pursuit of intellectual pleasures lies every virtue j of 
sensual, every vice. 

It is thb difference of pursuit which marks the morals and characters of 
mankind ; which lays the line between the enlightened philosopher and the 
half-taught citizen ; between the civil citizen and illiterate peasant ; between 
the law-obeying peasant and the wandering savage of Africa, an animal less 
mischievous indeed than the tiger, because endued with fewer powers of doing 
mischief. The man, the nation, must therefore be good, whose chiefest ktsu- 
ries consist in the refinement of reason : and reason can never be universally 
cultivated unless guided by taste, which may be considered as the hnk betwe^i 
science and common sense, the medium through which learning dioold over 
be seen by society. 

Taste will therefore often be a proper standard when others fail, to judge of 
a nation's improvement or degeneracy in morals. "We have often no perma- 
nent characteristics, by which to compare the virtues or the vices of our ances- 
tors with our own. A generation may rise and pass away without leaving any 
teaces of what it really was ; and all complaints of our deterioration may bi 
(Ally topics of declamation, or the cavillings of disappointment ; but in ta0t« 
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we haTe standing eyidence ; we can with precision compare the iiterarj. per- 
fonnances of our fathers with our own, and from their excelieuce or defects 
determine the moral, as well as the literarj, merits of either. 

If, then, there ever comes a time when taste is so far depraved among us 
that critics shall load eyery work of genius with uunecessarj comment, and 
quarter their empty performances with the substantial merit of an author, 
both for subsistence and applause ; if there comes a time when censure shall 
speak in storms, but praise be whispered in the breeze, while real excellence 
often finds shipwreck in either ; if there be a time when the Muse shall seldom 
be heard, except in plaintive elegy, as if she wept her own decline, wliile lazy 
compilations supply the place of original thinking ; should thei*e ever be sucb 
• time, may succeeding critics both for the honour of our moiiils as well as 
•or learning, say, that such a period bears no resemblance to the present age! 
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